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and  Quillayute.  Nootsack  is  partially  provided  for  by  the  Conference. 
Mrs.  Flynn  teaches  the  children,  and  her  husband,  Rev.  John  Flynn,  has 
labored  successfully  among  the  Indians,  having  had  129  conversions  the 
past  year.  Troy  Conference  has  aided  this  mission  with  supplies.  There 
are  about  200  families  at  this  point.  The  Quillavutes,  off  the  reservation, 
number  800.  To  these  we  are  pressed  to  send  a  missionary,  as  a  very 
needy  and  remarkably  promising  field.  The  Quillavutes  are  a  very  bright 
and  industrious  people.  This  division  of  the  Bureau  is  in  efficient  hands, 
and  progress,  we  hope,  will  be  reported  within  a  short  time.  To  all  the 
above-mentioned  places  appropriations  have  been  made.  How  few  are 
these,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  more  than  sixty  tribes  yet  with¬ 
out  a  missionary !  The  outlook  is  encouraging.  "The  Indians  are  asking 
for  the  white  man’s  ways,  and  the  white  man  “  is  searching  out  the  matter 
he  know's  not” — the  secret  of  his  red  brother’s  distress. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe,  Secretary. 


\  Report  from  Bureau  for  Alaslca. 

In  reporting  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  Alaska  I  purpose  to  make  it 
largely  Jiistorical,  as  there  seems  to  be  less  known  of  this  North-land  of 
ours  than  of  foreign  countries.  Although  nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  “  both  American  and  Russian  troops  were  drawn  up  into  line,  .  .  . 

and,  with  roll  of  drum  and  discharge  of  musketry,  the  imperial  eagle  of 
Russia  descended  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  arose,”  yet  few  appear  to  real¬ 
ize  that  Alaska  is  Jeally  ours,  and  fewer  still  that  many  of  its  inhabitants 
are  as  thoroughly  heathen  to-day  as  any  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  facts  here  given  come  largely  from  Government  Reports,  beginning 
with  the  t  c  C  7 

DARKEST  PHASE.  fd  0  (O  • 

The  darkest  of  all  is,  that  while  Christians  made  no  effort  to  tell  these 
new-bought  heathen  of  Jesus,  the  whisky-demon  began  his  work  at  once, 
and  lias  worked  actively  ever  since.  Ten  years  he  and  his  kindred  had 
the  field  all  to  themselves.  In  1877  one  lone  woman  opened  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  school  in  Alaska,  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  Territory,  where  now  is  a  large  and  successful  Presbyterian  mission. 
This  unprotected  woman,  Mrs.  McFarland,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  All  their  disputes  were  brought  before  her  for  settlement,  they 
always  accepting  her  decision.  Through  her  influence  they  agreed  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  spirituous  liquors  from  their  tribe.  It  thus  remained  until  the 
United  States  Government  officials  claimed  control  of  tlieir  affairs;  then 
whisky  flowed  freely,  and  Mrs.  McFarland  lost  her  influence.  In  less  than 
a  week  after  the  United  States  flag  was  raised  at  Sitka,  among  other  vices 
that  claimed  its  protection  were  “  two  drinking  saloons  and  two  ten-pin  alleys.” 
The  first  record  of  present-making  to  native  chiefs  by  the  “commander  of 
the  new  department”  was  “a  few  bottles  of  whisky!”  Some  years  ago 
nearly  a  whole  tribe  on  the  North-west  coast  perished  from  starvation  be¬ 
cause  their  Winter  stores  had  been  exchanged  for  a  cargo  of  whisky. 

There  are  no  densely  populated  places,  as  among  foreign  heathen. 
Little  settlements  are  scattered  all  over  this  vast  Territory,  the  extreme  part 
of  which  is  “as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  east.” 
The  wild  tribes  have  each  their  own  special  vices  and  heathen  practices. 
In  some  the  belief  in  witchcraft  causes  immeasurable  suffering.  No  one  is 
free  from  suspicion.  Not  long  since  the  favorite  daughter  of  a  chief  was 
delivered  up  to  torture  and  death  because  suspected  of  bewitching  some 


I 


members  of  her  tribe.  In  others  polygamy  in  its  most  hideous  forms  is 
practiced,  fathers  taking  their  own  daughters  as  wives  in  the  same  hovel 
with  their  mother.  The  exchange  of  wives,  as  inclination  or  convenience 
dictates,  is  not  uncommon.  Human  sacrifice,  infanticide,  and  other  kindred 
crimes,  looked  for  only  within  the  “diocese”  of  Bishop  Taylor,  may  he 
found  among  the  mountains  and  ravines  of  Alaska — our  own  proud  land ! 
But  let  us  turn  to  a 

BRIGHTER  PHASE. 


These  people  can  he  civilized  and  Christianized.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  fully  proved  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  North-eastern  Archipelago, 
and  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Moravians  on  the  west  coast  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands.  The  last  named  is  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  bright  side. 
I  call  special  attention  to  this  for  reasons  given  hereafter.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  Government  Reports: 

“  Unalashka  is  the  most  important  settlement  in  Western  Alaska,  and 
the  commercial  center  of  all  the  trade  now  in  that  region,  or  that  shall  de¬ 
velop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  natural  outfitting  station  for  vessels  passing 
between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  ...  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Unalashka,  on  the  island  of  Spirkin,  is  Borka.  This  village  is  noted  for 
its  cleanliness.  With  their  white-scrubbed  and  neatly  sanded  floors,  their 
clear,  clean  windows,  neat  bedding,  tidy  rooms,  and  abundance  of  wild-flower 
bouquets  on  tables  and  window-sills,  they  may  properly  be  called  the  Hol¬ 
landers  of  Alaska.  .  .  .  The  marriage  relation  is  respected,  and,  as  a 

rule,  each  family  have  their  own  house,  with  from  two  to  three  rooms.  They 
use  in  their  houses  a  small  cast-iron  cook-stove,  or  neat  wrought-iron  cook¬ 
ing-range,  granite-ware  kettles,  white  crockery-ware  dishes,  pewter  or  plated 
silver-ware,  and  feather-beds  covered  with  colored  spreads.  Their  walls  are 
adorned  with  colored  pictures,  and  their  houses  lighted  with  kerosene  in 
glass  lamps.  Nearly  every  home  possesses  an  accordeon,  a  hand-organ,  or 
music-box,  some  of  the  latter  costing  as  high  as  $200.  They  dress  in  Amer¬ 
ican  garments,  and  their  women,  with  great  interest,  study  the  fashion- 
plates,  and  try  to  imitate  the  latest  styles.  Many  among  them  are  highly 
educated  even  in  the  classics.  The  administrator  of  the  fur  company  often 
reposed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians  Avas  an 
Aleutian ;  one  of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian ;  their  best  traders 
and  accountants  were  Aleutians.” 

When  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Alaska  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  as  degraded  as  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  now  are.  For  the 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  them  credit  is  due  to  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  influence  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  There  are  other 
illustrations  of  what  the  Gospel,  even  when  adulterated  by  ignorant  priests 
can  do  for  these  home  heathen.  I  speak  of  these  places  particularly,  because 
it  is  here  that  Dr.  Jackson,  Government  Agent  for  Education  in  Alaska, 
desires  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church  to  estab¬ 
lish  an 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Surely  the  daughters  of  women  who  can  make  their  rude  homes  so 
bright,  and  study  the  fashion-plates  so  assiduously,  can  be  easily  fitted  to 
rescue  their  sisters  of  the  interior  from  heathenism.  Those  found  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  could  be  sent  to  the  States  and  trained  for  physi¬ 
cians.  The  lack  of  physicians  is  one  great  reason  why  th ;  population  "in¬ 
creases  so  slowly.  (For  ability  to  become  teachers  and  physicians  see  above 
extracts.) 

Petroff’s  “History  of  Alaska”  says:  “The  natives  have  no  medicines 
whatever,  nor  any  knowledge,  so  far  as  can  he  discovered,  of  any  medicinal 
herbs.  .  .  .  These  people  are  certainly  fatalists.  When  ill  of  any 

disease  they  make  no  effort  to  recover,  but  patiently  suffer  until  released 
by  death.” 


-  ’  '' 
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February  16th,  Dr.  Jackson  wrote :  “  If  you  will  find  a  Methodist  man 
(married)  who  will  go  to  Unalashka,  I  will  have  him  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  teacher.”  No  claim  is  made  upon  the  time  of  the  wife,  and 
very  little  upon  that  of  the  teacher  out  of  school  hours,  and  none  on  the 
Sabbath,  thus  giving  them  the  privilege  of  doing  the  same  work  that  many 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands  have  long  done,  and  are  doing  to-day,  at  the 
expense  of  Missionary  Societies.  The  Government  salary  is  ample  for  the 
support  of  the  teacher  and  his  family.  Considering  this  an  opening  too  im¬ 
portant  to  lose,  an  effort  was  made  at  once  to  find  persons  who  possessed 
the  requisite  qualifications.  This  was  no  easy  task,  but  success  attended 
the  search.  A  barrier  was  here  met  which  could  not  he  overcome  until  too 
late  for  our  chosen  couple  to  break  up  home  and  make  ready.  This  harrier 
lay  at  Washington.  Notwithstanding  $25,000  was  appropriated  for  Alaska 
last  year,  and  twice  that  sum  asked  for  this  year,  the  Committee  of  both 
Houses  reported,  “  No  appropriation  for  Alaska.” 

At  last,  well  into  August,  word  came  that  the  pittance ,  $15,000,  had 
been  granted,  and  that  the  teachers  must  sail  August  31st.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  succeeded  in  finding  a  man  and  wife  (with  two  children)  for  TJnalashka, 
and  another  couple  for  an  adjacent  island./  Rev.  Isaac  Dillon/also  went 
Avith  them.  All  these  are  from  the  Pacific  coast.  They  are  engaged  only 
for  the  Winter,  hut  may  stay  longer.  With  these  and  others  from  various 
denominations  Dr.  Jackson  sailed,  September  2d,  from  Seattle,  W.  T.  No 
opportunity  was  had  to  learn  if  these  ladies  will  take  up  the  desired  work 
for  our  Society;  hut  Rev.  G.  F.  Arms,  of  Vermont  Conference,  with  his 
Avife,  who  is  a  woman  of  unusual  ability,  fully  consecrated  t;o  Christ  and  his 
cause,  stands  ready  to  go  in  the  Spring,  if  there  is  an  opening  at  that  time. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  taking  up  the  work  outlined,  only  the 
passage  and  outfit  (for  the  wife)  for  mission-work  and  its  support,  when  in¬ 
augurated,  are  required. 

Hitherto  a  feeling  has  seemed  to  preAmil  that  Alaska  was  a  sort  of  No- 
man's  land;  but  as  elsewhere,  and  as  it  has  been  proved  here,  what  is 
not  taken  possession  of  for  Christ  is  utilized  by  his  enemies.  Dear  sisters,  with 
these  facts  before  us,  surely  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  Industrial  and  Training  School  work  the  ensuing  year 
in  Alaska.  Will  you  not  appropriate  that  amount  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Secretary. 


Instructions  to  Solicitors  of  Funds  for  the  “Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Home 

and  Industrial  School/'  in  Alaska. 


?  1ST.  As  these  autograph  leaves  are  to  be  bound  in  one  volume,  for  future  reference,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  handled  with  care  and  kept  free  from  injury  of  any  kind. 

2D.  The  price  for  each  share  is  fifty  cents. 

3°’  No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  share,  but  any  one  may  enroll  names  of  friends, 
living  or  deceased,  on  same  terms  as  for  themselves  ;  if  the  latter,  in  place  for  residence,  give 
date  of  death,  or  say,  “  In  memoriam.” 

4TH.  The  full  name  and  address  of  each  contributor  should  be  given  in  ink ,  and  so  far 
as  practicable,  in  autograph. 

5TH.  Complete  list  of  names,  Avith  money  for  the  same,  should  be  sent  by  Postal  Order 
or  Bank  Check  to 


Mrs.  L.  H.  DAGGETT, 

287  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Raman's  t§ome  ^issiotfs. 

,  DELAWARE,  DHID,  SEPTEMBER,  1BB7, 


Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  were  sent  out  as  Christian  teachers  j 
«  from  our  Church  under  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Govern- 
f  ment  Supt.  of  Education  in  Alaska.  We  followed  them  with  1 
deep  interest  as  they  went  out  so  far  from  home,  months  in¬ 
tervening  between  mails.  The  private  letter  from  which  we 
gi''e  an  extract  brings  sad  news.  Tt  is  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Rust  from  Unga,  Alaska,  June  21st,  by  Mr.  Carr:  Your 
letter  containing  $30  was  received  some  time  ago,  but  my 
wife  being  very  sick  I  deferred  acknowledging  its  receipt, 
hoping  she  would  get  better.  She  was  taken  sick  and  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed  from  April  6th  until  the  15th  inst.,  when  her 
spirit  passed  from  earth  to  heaven.  During  all  her  illness  she 
made  no  complaint  or  seemed  to  lose  heart  or  courage  until 
three  days  before  her  death  Previous  to  that  she  had  been 
apparently  improving  slowly  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  now 
seeing  that  she  was  getting  much  worse  she  began  to  feel 
disheartened  and  the  next  day  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might 
go  to  sleep  and  never  wake.  Soon  after  that  she  became  un¬ 
conscious  and  remained  so  to  the  last.  We  were  without 
Doctor,  medicine  or  nurse  for  two  months.  The  women  did 
all  they  could,  but  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  or  nurse  the 
sick  as  Americans  are  accustomed  to;  besides  they  have  su¬ 
perstitious  notions,  and  not  being  able  to  understand  their 
language  you  can  readily  see  that  they  would  be  of  little  real 
benefit  under  such  a  trial. 

The  outlook  for  future  Christian  work  and  success  I  do  not 
consider  as  discouraging,  but  it  must  be  of  necessity  slow.  All 
people  are  communicants  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  priests 
|  are  already  aroused  with  the  fear  of  losing  their  members  and 
I  have  sent  teachers  to  all  their  villages  in  order  to  oppose  any 
!  religious  work,  and  no  doubt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 

Government  in  educating  the  children  in  English.  The 
school  I  have  charge  of  here  has  not  been  diminished  to  any 
great  extent,  although  there  has  been  a  Greek  Church  teacher 
here  about  a  month.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  bear  up 
and  continue  the  work  under  my  present  trial  if  it  was  not  for  j 
God’s  all  sustaining  grace  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
look  up  to  my  Heavenly  father  and  say  from  my  heart,  “Thy 
will  be  done,”  and  to  believe  that  “He  doeth  all  things  well.” 

It  encouraged  and  helped  us  to  know  that  we  were  remem¬ 
bered  so  kindly  and  substantially  too,  by  the  Woman’s  Home 
'  Missionary  Society.  In  the  death  of  my  wife  woman’s  mis¬ 
sion  work  here  is  practically  ended,  so  it  may  be  proper  and 
right  for  me  to  return  the  money,  which  I  will  do  if  the  So¬ 
ciety  think  best  and  will  accept  of  it.  I  shall  always  grateful¬ 
ly  remember  the  Christian  sympathy  and  encouragement 
given  to  us  by  the  many  in  the  east  whom  we  never  saw.  I 
will  endeavor  to  remain  here  until  some  one  is  sent  to  re¬ 
lieve  me,  or  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be  God’s  will. 


EELAWARE,  DHID,  MAY ,  1BBB, 


- 


We  are  indebted  to  the  exceeding  generosity  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Russell,  of  Boston,  for  engraving  the 
Alaskan  group  of  children,  and  to  H  C.  Whitcomb 
&  Co.  for  electrotyping  the  same  free  of  cost,  there¬ 
by  enabling  our  readers  to  see  some  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  faces  of  Alaskan  children,  as  well,  also,  that  of 
the  noble  pioneer  missionary,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


Alaska. 


MRS.  L.  H.  DAGGETT. 

‘  Alaska!  Alaska!  why,  I  can  hardly  locate  it,” 
said  an  intelligent  lady  when  spoken  to  in  regard  to 
mission  work  in  Alaska.  Another,  when  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  presented,  replied,  “I  thought  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  did  not  work  in  foreign  lands.” 


These  are  only  specimens  of  the  multitudes  who 
“can  hardly  locate  it.”  This  fact  is  recognized  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Standard  Atlas,  who  announce 
its  contents  in  this  wise:  “This  Atlas  contains  a  map 
of  every  country  in  the  world  including  Alaska!” 
Public  attention  has  been  called  to  Alaska  within 
the  last  few  years  as  never  before.  But  by  far  the 
larger  number  have  their  eyes  only  upon  its  furs  and 
fisheries,  its  mineral  wealth  and  lumber  forests. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Alaska  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Twenty  years 
its  inhabitants  have  had  a  claim  upon  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Half  of  these 
years  went  by  without  this  claim  being  heeded,  not¬ 
withstanding  most  earnest  appeals  were  made  by  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  for  mission 
work  there.  No  Church  responded.  At  last  Dr. 
Jackson,  whose  face  we  are  glad  to  show  our  read¬ 
ers  in  the  picture  below,  left  all  and  made  his  way 
to  this  important  field.  Through  his  efforts  the 
flourishing  Presbyterian  mission  was  established  at 
Sitka  and  the  Islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 
This  is  where  the  tourists  go  and  think  they  have 
seen  Alaska.  They  have  seen  the  surprising  possi¬ 
bilities  for  mission  work  and  something  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  would  have  to  travel  two  thousand  miles  to 
see  the  extreme  western  boundary  where  a  mission 
ought  to  be  established.  They  could  journey  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  North  before  the  last  point  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  reached,  where  a  mission  sadly  needs  to  be 
located.  In  taking  this  trip  they  would  find  tribes 
as  thoroughly  heathen  as  any  in  the  diocese  of  Bishop 
Taylor.  Oh,  for  a  Bishop  Taylor  in  Alaska  !  The 
Baptists  are  making  a  feeble  effort  at  Kadiah.  The 
Moravians  are  doing  their  best,  as  usual  with  them, 
at  Bethel  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity.  The 
Episcopalians  are  upon  the  river  Yukon,  which  vies 
with  the  Mississippi  in  length  and  crookedness,  and 
has  a  mouth  seventy  miles  wide. 

The  Methodists  have— well  they  have  a  spot  on 
the  Island  of  Unga  which  has  been  made  sacred  by 
the  grave  of  the  first  Methodist  woman  sent  out— 
not  by  them.  She  was  a  true  missionary  and  did 
noble  work  for  God  and  humanity  until  called  to  her 
reward.  When  is  our  Methodist  Church  going  to 
begin  work  in  Alaska?  Several  of  the  “Fathers  and 
Brethren”  say,  “Just  as  soon  as  we  can.”  So  much 
of  the  Church  as  is  embodied  in  the  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society,  has  been  busily  at  work  for  some 
time  raising  money  to  provide  a  “Home”  for  friend¬ 
less  girls  to  be  called  the  “Jesse  Lee  Memorial 
Home  and  Industrial  School.” 


All  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  excite  interest 
in  a  woik  already  established  and  made  a  success, 
than  in  one  yet  to  be  opened  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  since  the  world  began,  but  our 
Alaskan  enterprise  seems  almost  an  exception,  con¬ 
sidering  the  obstacles  in  the  way  which  no  other 


mission  has  had  to  encounter.  An  unexpected 
amount  . of  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested  in  the 
use  of  books  for  shares  in  our  “Home.”  Voluntary 
requests  for  these  come  from  all  directions.  Several 
geneious  donations  have  already  been  made  for  fur¬ 
nishing  rooms,  which  entitle  the  donors  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  naming  them.  There  are  more  books  to  be 
used  for  shares  and  more  hundreds  of  dollars  needed 
for  furnishing  rooms  and  support  of  girls.  This 
Home  will  be  located  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  Sitka,  among  the  Aleuts,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  brightest  and  best  class  of  natives.  Notmanv 


l 


years  of  training  will  be  needed  to  fit  these  girls  for 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen  tribes.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  help  save  some  of  the  girls  from 


A  GROUP  OF  ALASKAN  CHILDREN. 


Olga  Hilton,  Frederick  Harris, 

Florence  Wells,  Minnie  Shotter, 

the  localities  where  they  are  sold  by  their  own  parents. 
One  of  the  beautiful,  bright-eyed  girls  of  the  group 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  would  have  been  sold 
to  a  white  man  of  New  England  by  her  own  mother, 
had  she  not  been  brought  away.  All  who  would  be 
good,  if  they  could,  cannot  be  taken  to  the  States, 
hut  some  could  be  taken  to  our  Home  and  saved. 
Who  will  help  hasten  the  completion  of  the  sum 
needed  at  the  earliest  day  possible  ? 

During  last  summer  among  other  tourists  to  visit  Alaska 
were  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  and  family,  of  New  York  City. 
They  were  so  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  native  In¬ 
dustrial  Training  School  at  Sitka,  that  Mrs.  Shepard  offered 
to  give  a  four  years  course  of  instruction  to  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  pupils.  Accordingly  the  five  girls  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  selected  and  taken  to  Mr.  Moody’s  school  at  North 
field,  Mass. 

Olga  Hilton ,  aged  fifteen  years,  is  a  Russian  Creole,  apt  in 
her  studies  and  lady-like  in  her  manners.  She  is  a  type  of  the 
people  in  Western  Alaska  for  whom  the  Methodist  women 
are  asked  to  work. 

Samuel  Kendall  Paul,  is  the  4  year  old  son  of  Mr.  Paul  who 
was  a  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Port  Tongass,  Alaska.  In 
December,  1886,  Mr.  Paul  and  a  Mr.  Saxman  went  in  a  canoe 
to  seek  a  better  location  for  a  Mission  Station  and  were 
drowned.  Mrs.  Saxman,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  being  left 
childless  has  adopted  little  Samuel. 

Flora  Campbell ,  about  14  years  old,  is  a  half-breed  orphan, 
born  on  the  Srickine  river  and  early  placed  in  the  mission 
school. 

Florence  Wells  is  a  half-breed  from  Sitka.  She  too,  was 
taken  into  the  Mission  School  while  quite  young — is  now  1$ 
years  old.  * 

Minnie.  Shotter ,  from  12  to  13  years  of  age,  is  a  half-breed 
from  Juneau.  Although  the  youngest,  she  is  among  the 
most  advanced  of  the  group  in  her  studies. 

Blanch  Le-wis  is  a  full-blood  Thlinget  from  Wrangell.  She 
is  16  years  old.  Her  father  was  a  Chief  who  was  shot  dead  in 
1S80  while  attempting  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  intoxica- 
ing  liquors  into  his  village. 


Blanche  Lewis,  Flora  Campbell, 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Henry  Phillips, 

Samuel  Kendall  Paul . 

~Henry  Phillips  is  a  full  blood  Thlinget  from  the  Chilcat 
tribe.  He  is  about  13  years  of  age,  and  is  learning  the  print¬ 
er’s  trade  at  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School. 

Frederick  Harris  is  a  full  blood  Thlinget  from  the  Sitka 
tribe.  He  is  about  15  years  of  age,  and  is  learning  the  tin¬ 
smith  business.  The  first  two  months  he  was  working  in  the 
shop  half  a  day  at  a  time  (the  other  half  is  spent  in 
the  school  room,)  he  made  forty  dozen  tin  cups.  These  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  lad,  are  all  Christians. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson ,  D.  D.,  who  conducted  the  party  East, 
is  United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.  For 

(thirty  years  past  he  has  been  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
'Presbyterian  Church  from  Old  Mexico  to  Alaska. 


ffatnm's  !§o me  ^issiatjs. 


DELAWARE,  DHID,  NDYEMBER,  1BBE1, 


For  Information. 


Dr.  Sheldon  [ackson  kindly  writes  that  illustrated 
addresses  on  Alaska  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to 
Hon.  N.  H.  R  Dawson,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  also  asking  him  to 
please  mail  vou  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  18S7;  also  Circulars  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Education  No.  2,  1882,  and  No.  3, 
1887.  As  Alaska  will  be  the  subject  of  the  January 
Lesson,  these  addresses  will  be  of  great  service. 


How  little  idea  we  have  as  yet  of  the  interesting 
literature  to  be  furnished  by  our  most  distant  North 
West.  Already  books  of  fact,  thrilling  as  romance, 
opening  a  new  and  strange  world,  claim  our  notice. 


:  TJjief  marvellous  scenery,  the  peculiar  aborigines,  the 
i  interesting  way  different  civilizations  have  touched 
them,  such  as  the  British  Trading  and  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Companies  and  the  Russians  with  their 
1  schools  and  religion,  and  the  charm  when  we  found 
i  them,  and  our  blessed  Christianity,  spanned  with  its 
bow  of  promise  this  glorious  land  and  its  dark 
I  heathen  population,  all  these  are  to  make  interest 
!  for  our  future  hours  and  more  for  our  children. 

The  Presbyterians  have  shed  lustre  upon  their  de- 
|  nomination  by  their  Alaskan  work  in  which  they 
|  even  led  our  government.  Heroic  and  brilliant,  the 
[  names  of  their  women  are  prominent  in  the  story, 

[  not  only  as  missionaries,  but  as  authors. 

Mrs.  Willard’s  “Life  in  Alaska,”  (see  “Sources  of 
Information,”  Oct.  No.)  is  made  up  largely  of  letters 
t  written  with  no  thought  of  publication.  So  stimu- 
I  lating  was  their  influence  while  privately  circulated 
t  in  praying  circles  and  mission  bands,  that  many  ex- 
[  pressed  the  desire  to  have  them  put  in  a  permanent 
|  form  for  wider  influence  as  they  now  appear.  The 
*  struggling,  the  suffering,  the  trust,  the  achieving — it 
v.  is  a  story  to  make  one  rejoice  in  God  that  there  are 
[  still  those  who  endure  much  for  the  conversion  of 
[  the  world.  We  recommend  this  book,  such  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  read,  with  its  maps  and  pictures  and  large 
!  clear  type. 

ANOTHER 

Book  by  Mrs.  Wright,  found  in  our  Sources  of  In- 
t  formation,  “Among  the  Alaskans,”  presents  the 
|  same  beautilul  type  and  paper  as  Mrs.  Willard’s,  and 
[  also  maps  and  pictures.  The  author  says  truly,  “The 
f  Church  of  God  has  ever  been  the  conservator  and 
'■  the  pioneer  of  true  science  and  of  discovery.  Living- 
|  stone  and  Moffatt  preceded  Stanley.  She  has  pour- 

;  ed  a  flood  of  geographical  and  scientific  light  upon 
Alaska  when  none  were  so  poor  as  to  do  the  land 
I  reverence  and  now  its  welfare  and  its  possibilities 
are  among  the  great  interests  of  the  time.  This 
vast  country,  slowly  emerges  through  the  mists  of 
I  ignorance  and  indifference,  to  become  as  Seward 
|  suggested,  ‘many  States.’  ”  Then  she  speaks  of  the 
I  founding  of  the  Greek  Church  by  one  with  a  truly 
j  missionary  spirit — Veniatninoff,  desirous  of  spreading 
I  the  Gospel,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  wisdom.  But 
1  Alaska  lost  this  noble  spirit  when  he  was  made  Met- 
f  ropolitan  of  Moscow.  We  have  not  space  to  quote 
I  from  these  books.  They  are  on  our  list  and  we  hope 
r  not  there  in  vain.  We  rejoice  that  women  with 
i.  “love  of  Christ  and  in  His  name”  are  using  the  pen 
[  (or  our  vast  frontiers  and  the  interests  of  our  coun 

I  try. 


Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Home,  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Daggett  writes  Oct.  ii,  concerning  this  Home:  “And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer,  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.” — Isa.  65  124. 

A  few  days  since  a  beautiful  new  Esty  Chapel  Organ  was 
promised  for  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Home,  Alaska  and  to-day 
a  gift  Of  $225  from  “an  unknown  friend  for  Jesse  Lee  Me-  ! 
morial  Home,  Alaska.”  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  source 
from  which  it  came  save  that  it  is  to  be  credited  to  Troy  Con¬ 
ference.  This  is  the  largest  donation  from  any  one  person. 
There  has  never  been  so  much  interest  manifested  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alaska  as  now. 
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DELAWARE,  OHIO,  JANUARY.  1889. 


Calendar  of  Monthly  Studies,  1889. 


J  an  u  ary — Alaska. 

February — The  Oregon  Country. 

March — The  Central  Pacific  Slope. 

April  The  Old  Spanish  Southwest. 

May — The  Great  Basin  and  the  Rockies. 
June — The  Nearer  Southwest. 

July— The  Trans-Mississippi  Prairies. 
August — The  Gulf  Region. 

September — The  Southern  Border  States. 
October — The  Southern  Seaboard. 
November— The  Central  Northern  States. 
December  The  PopulousEast. 


The  Prize. 

4ft - 

We  hear  of  quite  a  number  of  auxiliaries  who  are  com-  , 
peting  for  the  prize ;  up  to  date,  Wellington,  Ohio,  is  ! 
ahead  of  all  who  have  incidentally  reported  to  us;  they 
have  twenty-two  members  and  are  working  for  more. 
Wellington  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Western  Reserve, 
under  the  eaves  of  Oberlin  College,  and  their  people  are 
well  up  in  measure  of  progress. 

QUESTIONS. 

These  will  be  the  only  questions  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  secure  a  badge,  and  they  are  to  be  answered  with  the  ! 
June  Quarterly  Report. 

1st.  Have  you,  within  a  year,  paid  to  the  General  Treas¬ 
ury  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $1.00?  To  Con¬ 
ference  Contingent  fund,  5  cents? 

2d.  Have  you  read  Woman’s  Home  Missions? 

3d.  Have  you  read  “  Our  Country,”  by  Josiah  Strong? 

4th.  Have  you  read  “  Century  of  Dishonor,”  by  H.  H. 
Jackson,  at  least  to  the  appendix? 

If  the  first  year’s  course  has  been  read,  the  questions  ' 
will  be  the  same  with  the  exceptions  of  the  books  which 
you  will  read : 

3d.  Have  you  read  “  Modern  Cities,”  by  Loomis  ? 

4th.  Have  you  read  “  Alaska,”  by  Sheldon  Jackson  ? 

BACK  NUMBERS  AND  DUES. 

Some  have  asked,  “  How  about  dues  and  Woman’s 
Home  Missions  for  those  who  begin  now  and  read  the 
books  ?” 

Answer. —  Read  back  numbers  of  the  paper  and  pay 
back' dues.  Each  year  must  report  on  full  work  Send 
for  back  numbers  of  the  paper  or  borrow  them. 

$120,000  NEEDED  FOR  MISSIONS  FOR  1889. 


A  Happy  New  Year! 


A  Plea  for  Alaska. 


An  ice  bound  land ! 

The  crystal  walls  of  the  icebergs  grand, 
Guard  the  way  to  that  desolate  land. 

Vainly  would  foam  of  the  dashing  waves 
Tarnish  the  sheen  of  those  emerald  caves. 
The  ice  bound  land  ! 

A  silent  land ; 

Send  sweet  speech  of  the  Word  of  God, 
Through  snowy  silence,  o’er  bloomless  sod! 
The  Gospel  story  rings  through  our  lands, 
Send  its  music  to  those  still  strands : 

That  silent  land. 


A  dark,  dark  land  ; 

The  Alaskans  pray  for  the  world’s  glad  Light ; 
Hold  it  forth  in  the  heathen  night ! 

Heralds  of  light  and  gla'dness  plead, 

Send  us  forth  for  the  heathen’s  need 
To  that  dark  land! 


A  lone,  lone  land ! 

Circle  the  icy  zone  with  prayer, 

Four  out  your  gold  for  the  heralds  there! 
Care  for  them,  plead  for  them  !  harvest  yield, 
Send  more  laborers  into  the  field, 

To  that  lone  land! 


A  lone,  lone  land  ! 

They  heed  not  peril,  nor  toil,  nor  shame; 

They  count  not  life  to  be  dear  to  them. 

Shall  we  our  worldly  goods  withhold  ? 

Shall  we  keep  back  our  silver  and  gold 
From  that  lone  land? 

Clara  Thwaits. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 


For  the  South,  Our  Freedmen’s  Aid  Reports. 

Our  Country  :  Its  Possible  Future  and  Its  Present  Crisis ,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  Strong.  D.D.  Price  25  cents,  paper  cover.  Cranston  &  Stowe, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Christian  Educators  in  CouNcp.. —  Comprising  sixty  addresses  on 
the  Home  Field.  Price  reduced  to  our  Auxiliaries  :  Stiff  paper,  $1.00 
Cloth,  $1.40.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Walden  &  Stowe, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  ;  Phillips  &  Hunt,  New  York.  Every 
auxiliary  should  have  one. 

A  Century  of  Dishonor,  by  ‘‘H.  H.”  Price,  $1.  Cranston  & 
Stowe,  190  4th  St  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  very  interesting  and  reliable  information  regarding  the  Indians, 
Our  Indian  Wards,  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Monypenny.  $1.20.  Robert  Clark 
&Co.,  Cinninuati,  O.  Of  this  valuable  historical  work  $3.00  is  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  and  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Monypenny  for  so  large  a  reduction 
to  our  auxiliaries. 


Among  the  Alaskans,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  McNair  Wright.  J.  A.  Black: 
1  334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  $1.25 

Alaska,  by  Rev  Sheldon  Jackson,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.  $1.25. 

Life  in  Alaska,  by  Mrs.  E-  S.  Willard.  J.  A.  Black,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains ,”  by  George  Egbert  Craddock. 

Our  Brother  in  Black,  by  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  D  D.,  Agent  of  the 
Slater  Fund,  Nashville,  Teun.,  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
New  York,  Phillips  &  Hunt,  Cincinnati,  Cranston  &  Stowe. 

The  Story  of  Metlakahtla  by  by  Henry  S.  Wellcome.  Price,  $1.50 
(i.ooto  S.  Schools  and  Missionary  Societies,)  Saxon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

LEAFLETS  OBTAINED  FROM  MRS.  E.  E.  MARCY,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

Postage  or  expressage  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  leaflets.  A 
sample  of  all  leaflets  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  five  cents. 

A  Plea  for  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  by  Bishop 
Wiley  ;  Hand  as  well  as  Head  and  Heart  Training,  by  Dr.  Haygood  ; 
The  Christian  Home  for  the  People,  by  Dr.  Ridgway":  The  Regener¬ 
ation  of  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Lansing;  The  Black  Woman  of  the  South, 
by  Dr.  Crummell. 

Indian  Women;  Our  Indians;  It  is  Now  Late:  What  are  the  Obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Indians;  Help  the  Indians;  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Progress  of  the  Indians;  Pen  Picturs  of  the  Poor  Whites 
in  the  South;  The  Poor  Whites  in  the  South;  A  Glance  Southward: 
Christian  Education  for  the  Mormons;  Passes  .into  Utah;  Mormon 
Polygamy;  Mormon  Polygamy  and  its  Effects;  Chinese  Notes;  The 
Home  Mission  Field;  The  Need  for  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society;  The  Chosen  Instruments;  A  Penny  a  Day;  Our  Mite  Box; 
What  the  Children  can  do;  A  Letter  to  Home  Mission  Bauds:  Work 
for  Home  Mission  Banif  How  we  conduct  our  Bands;  Industrial 
Training-Schools  and  Cost  ox  rur„isning-  industrial  Homes:  Syste¬ 
matic  Giving;  Home  Heathen ,  Alaska  ;  l-crils  from  Immigration; 
Appeal  for  Work  at  Castle  Garden.  Price  of  these,  10  cents  per 
hundred. 

Our  Alaska  Home,  and  Our  City  Work,  are  six  page  leaflets,  price 
20  cents  per  hundred. 

Map  of  Illiteracy  with  Explanations  and  Notes,  and  Light  in  the 
Cabin,  half  a  cent  each,  or  38  cents  per  hundred. 

A  Boarding  School  Mite  Box,  by  Miss  Charlotte  J.  Hoag,  useful  in 
schools  and  among  young  people,  an  eight-page  leaflet,  25  cents 
per  hundred. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Juvenile  Societies. 


LEAFLETS  OBTAINED  ELSEWHERE. 

Bible  Rules  for  Giving,  25  cents  per  100;  Jack’s  Pennies,  6  cents  per 
doz.;  Tsigonalah,  the  Indian  Child,  6  cents  per  doz.;  Witchcraft  in 
Alaska,  6  cents  per  doz.;  Bringing  the  Ranks  up  to  the  Standard,  15 
cents  per  doz.  Send  to  280  Broadway,  P.  O.  box,  1938,  New  York.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Boyd. 

Hard  Times,  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Pritchard.  500  for  $1.00.  415  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Systematic  Giving,  a  useful  leaflet.  J.  C.  Geilz,  1319  North  Market 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

North  American  Indians  — Questions  and  Answers  for  Mission 
Circles  and  Bands,, by  Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson,  a  Presbyterian  leaflet, 
compassing  the  whole  subject.  Price,  5  cents.  1334  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alaska,  Its  People,  Villages,  Missions  and  Schools,  with  map,  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  send  to  Mrs.  E.  Boyd,  280  Broadway,  P.  O.  box 
1938,  New  York  City,  price,  5  cents. 

For  Alaska  Leaflets  send  to  Mrs.  S.  H.  Daggett,  287  Bunker  Hill, 
Boston,  Mass. _  __ _ ’ 
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J Wesson  for  Mission  Bands  for  April. 

ALASKA,  NO.  1.  /W. 


Where  is  Alaska  ?  Ans.  Far  north  on  the  Pacific  and 
Arctic  Oceans. 

Of  whom  and  when  was  it  purchased?  Ans.  Of  Russia, 
in  1867. 

What  does  Alaska  mean  ?  Ans.*  A  great  country. 

Why  great?  Ans.  It  is  very  great  in  size;  it  contains 
over  580,000  square  miles  ;  its  rivers  are  very  large  and 
deep,  and  its  mountains  lofty,  with  magnificent  glaciers  or 
rivers  of  ice. 


This  Certifies  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  R.  C.  and  R.  B.  of 
the  W.  H.  M.  S.,  I  have  read  “Our  Country,”  by  Josiali  Strong,  “Century  of 
Dishonor,”  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  and  Woman’s  Home  Missions  and  paid 
dues  ($1.00  to  Gen.  Fund,  sets,  to  Conf.  Contingent  Fund)  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  year. 

Sign  name  in  full . . 

Date . . . . .  Post-office , . 

Conference . .  * 


This  Certifies  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  R.  C.  and  F.  B.  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  I  have 
read  “Modern  City,”  by  Loomis,  “Alaska,”  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Woman’s  Home  Missions,  and 
paid  dues  ($i.ooto  General  Fund,  5  cts.  to  Conf.  Contingent  Fund)  for  the  corresponding  year.' 

Sign  name  in  full \ . 

Date , .  Post-office, . 

Conference, . 


Is  it  not  too  cold  for  vegetation  ?  Ans.  It  is  warmed 
by  the  Japan  current  and  produces  forests  of  the  finest 
trees  and  in  many  parts  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  can  the  people  live  there?  Ans.  It  is  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  minerals ;  it  has  a  coast  and  rivers  swarming 
with  fish,  and  the  great  trees  are  made  into  lumber.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  fields  in 
the  world  and  has  long  been  noted  for  its  furs. 

For  what  special  fisheries  is  it  noted  ?  Ans.  Seal 
fisheries  which  produce  the  furs  from  which  the  beautiful 
cloaks  are  made. 

What  of  the  inhabitants  ?  Ans.  There  are  a  few  whites ; 
north  and  west  there  are  20,000  Esquimaux  ;  on  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  and  along  the  rivers  there  are  6,000  Kenain 
Indians. 

Are  there  any  others  ?  Ans.  In  the  southeast  are  7,000 
Keloshians  or  Thlinkets.  In  the  southwest  are  the 
Aleuts. 

What  company  controls  the  seal  fisheries  ?  Ans.  The 
Alaskan  Commercial  Company. 

How  many  trading  posts  has  this  company?  Ans. 
Thirty-five. 

Where  is  their  Capital  ?  Ans.  The  PribylofF  Islands, 
which  are  north  of  the  great  Aleution  chain. 


READING  CIRCLE  AND  LECTURE  BUREAU. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Doud,  98  W.  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  O. 

Course  of  Reading— Woman’s  Home  Missions  and  two  books  a  year 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  whole  covering  our  mission  fields. 

Dues  — Pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  W.  H  M.  S.  regular  dues,  $1,  and  to 
the  Conference  Contingent  fund  five  cents. 

Required  First  Year  Dues,  read  Woman’s  Home  Missions,  “Our 
Country,”  by  Josiah  Strong  D  D.,  and  “  A  Century  of  Dishonor,”  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Rule— Send  all  money  to  treasury,  but  names  and  reports  to  Conference 
Secretary. 

Tokens  of  Recognition— A  series  of  badges,  red,  white  and  blue. 


Both  books,  “A  Century  of  Dishonor ,”  in  cloth,  and  "Our 

Country,"  in  paper,  postage  paid . J  1  20 

Both  books  bound  in  cloth,  postage  paid, .  i  35 

“  A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  alone,  cloth,  postage  paid,  .  .  1  00 

“  Our  Country,"  alone,  cloth,  postage  paid,  ....  .40 

“  Our  Country,"  alone,  paper  cover,  postage  paid,  ...  .25 

Five  each  of  both  books,  cloth,  sent  to  one  ad  Iress,  prepaid,  .  6.25 

Send  orders  to  Cranston  &  Stowe,  190  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  57 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  11  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

second  year. 

"Alaska."  Cloth,  post-paid,  --------  $1.05 

“ Modern  Cities."  Cloth,  post-paid,  -----  .75 

Both  books,  in  cloth,  per  set,  post-paid,  -----  1.75. 

Both  books,  in  cloth,  five  sets,  by  express,  not  prepaid,  -  7  50 

Send  orders  to  Cranston  &  Stowe,  LSD  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  57 


Washington  St  ,  Chicago,  Ill  ,  11  Olive  St  ,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


DELAWARE,  OHIO.  APRIL.  1889. 


Besson  for  Mission  Bands  for  May. 


ALASKA,  NO.  2. 

How  many  native  Alaskans  came  to  us  when  Alaska 
was  purchased  ?  Thirty  thousand. 

At  what  cost  and  with  what  dower  per  head  ?  Two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  cost  with  dowyer  of  over  12,000 
acres  of  land  each. 

Who  are  the  Shamans  ?  They  are  both  medicine  men 
and  priests  who  deceive  and  rob  the  people  and  entirely 
control  them. 

What  is  their  worship  ?  Sorcery  and  devil-worship. 
They  have  slaves  and  are  polygamists. 

When  were  missions  begun  among  them  ?  In  1773  by 
Russians  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  chiefly  a  religion 
of  form,  and  therefore  did  not  make  them  practical  Chris¬ 
tians,  though  it  partly  civilized  them. 

What  missions  later?  The  Lutheran  Church  in  1857 
and  the  Canadian  Methodist  in  1862,  which  latter  wras  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  revival. 

Who  took  charge  of  this  good  work  ?  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  McFarland  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

What  can  you  say  of  them  ?  They  have  pushed  the 
work  in  every  direction  with  great  vigor  and  success. 

What  further  of  Mr.  fackson  ?  He  has  done  so  much 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  made  him  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  Alaska.  He  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  for  that  long  neglected  country. 

What  of  belief  in  witches?  When  one  dies,  whoever 
is  supposed  to  have  bewitched*  that  person,  is  put  to 
death.  ■* 

What  of  cruelty?  They  are  extremely  cruel.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mrs.  McFarland  at  the  risk  of  her  life  has  rescued 
girls  whose  flesh  was  being  torn  from  their  bodies  at  the 
devil  dances. 

What  does  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  propose  to  do?  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  a  field  at  Unalaska  where  the  people  are 
peaceable  and  industrious.  We  shall  erect  there  the 
fesse  Lee  Memorial  Home,  and  all  persons  are  requested 
to  give  not  less  than  fifty  cents  to  this  object. 

Is  this  a  desirable  field?  It  is  Mery  desirable  and  very 
attractive.  There  is  nothing  better  in  Alaska.  Will  not 
each  send  fifty  cents  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  this  Home  and  School  ? 


J 

I 
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f  Those  who  made  PLEDGES  are  informed  that  money 
is  much  needed  for  Nooksachk,  W.  Ter.  The  Indians' 
hearts  rejoice  that  some  one  is  caring  for  them.  They  will 
give  twenty  acres  of  good  land  for  our  “Stickney  Home.” 
Mrs.  Daggett  is  pushing  the  work.  If  thorough  as  the  | 
Catholics  are  thorough,  we  shall  succeed  even  better  than  ! 
they  do,  because  our  greatest  law  is  love.  Let  us  not  be 
wanting  now  to  those  poor,  waiting  Indians.  For  Unga, 
Alaska,  Mrs.  Daggett  rejoices  that  the  full  $500  pledged 
is  given.  One  lady  gave  it  all. 

Wmm’8  fame  pteiims. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  AUGUST.  1889. 


omm  %  Qanie 

DELAWARE.  DHID,  DECEMBER,  1SBB, 


Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
Board  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society 
for  the  month  of  June,  deferred  on  account  of  the 
illness  and  death  of  the  President,  Mrs.  R..  B.  Hayes, 
was  held  Friday,  July  5th,  at  Wiley  Memorial  Hall, 
and  the  following  day  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Gosling,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.  No_somber- 

Plans  were  adopted  for  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial 
Home  in  Unalaska,  the  commercial  center  of  all 
trade  in  Western  Alaska,  and  the  natural  outfitting 
station  for  vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and 

Arctic  Oceans.  „  , 

Power  of  attorney  was  granted  Capt.  Chas.  Good- 
all,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  purchase  and  ship¬ 
ping  and  necessary  provision  for  the  erection  01 
this  home.  Plans  were  also  approved  for  a  home 
at  Unga.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Bureau  for  Alaska,  writes  that  “Mrs.  J.  H. 
Stevens,  of  Iowa,  has  given  $500  for  this  purpose. 
A  friend  promises,  if  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  is  buit 
this  year,  to  send  $100,  to  name  a  room  for  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  heaven.  Another  is  raising  money  to  pay  tor 
shipping.  A  boy’s  band  has  nearly  money  enough 
to  pay  for  the  front  door.  As  Esty  organ  is  ready 
to  be  shipped;  also  a  clock  for  chapel,  a  United 
Spates  flag,  and  donations  of  bedding,  pictures,  etc. 
*  _ 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  27,  1SS9. 

A  teacher  for  Unalaska  and  Unga  is  appointed.  Send 
all  money  for  Alaska  immediately. _ ___ 

^Ionian ’5  |i o me  ipssions. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


$120,000  REEDED  FOB  MISSIONS  FOfl  1889. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  con¬ 
vened  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  1st,  at  Tremont  St. 
M.  E.  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  The  ladies  were 
greeted  by  a  crowded  audience,  many  standing  in 
the  aisles.  The  opening  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Haynes.  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Green,  read  the  Scripture  lesson  and  offered 
prayer.  The  roll  of  conferences  was  called  and  the 
delegates  seated.  Addresses  of  welcome  followed, 
which  were  heard  by  both  delegates  and  citizens 
with  the  pleased  attention  they  deserved.  The  pas 
tor  of  the  Church  receiving  the  Convention,  Rev. 
Dr.  Brodbeck,  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  Church  and 
the  Methodist  clergy  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Cooper  in  be¬ 
half  of  ladies  of  Boston.  Mrs  Roach,  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  to  respond,  not  being  present,  Mrs  Mc¬ 
Cabe  briefly  responded.  The  President,  Mrs.  Hayes, 
then  tead  her  annual  address.  As  usual,  it  was 
practical  and  suggestive.  The  President  has  a  re 
markably  good  voice,  and  can  be  heard  without 
effort.  She  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this  work  to 
which  she  gives  much  of  her  leisure.  Evidently  her 
example  is  not  lost,  for  it  is  seen  that  not  only  in  our 
land,  but  in  foieign  countries  ladies  like  her  who 
have  heretofore  devoted  themselves  to  society,  are 
now  looking  about  and  not  only  “lending  a  hand”  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  of  their  own  sex, "Tut  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  “for  Love  of  Christ  and  i’n  His  name” 

A  very  instructive  and  interesting  account  of  Alas¬ 
ka  was  given  one  evening  by  Mrs.  Alger,  and  a  dol¬ 
lar  with  a  history,  was  sold  for  the  Jesse  Lee  Home, 
fly  "Mrs.  Daggett,  bringing  about  forty  dollars.  It 
is  still  on  sale. 


Appropriations  for  1889. 

ATLANTA. 

Salary  of  missionary  at  $40  per  month,. . . $  4S0.00 

Finishing-  and  furnishing  Home .  .  1300.00 

Incidentals. ..  .  100. 00 


-$  i36o.oo 


ALASKA. 


OCTOBER.  1889! 


Unalaska,  Industrial  home  (conditional) .  7000.00 

Unga  (conditional) .  500.00 


— ®  7S°°.00 


On  to  ’’—Alaska. 


Prof  J  A.  Tuck  is  on  his  way  to  Unalaska,  and  J.  H. 
Carr  (returning)  to  Unga.  No  other  missionaries  of  the 
Methodist  Church  are  so  isolated  as  these.  No  word  from 
home  can  reach  them  until  March  or  April.  Let  them  be 
remembered  in  most  earnest  prayer.  The  organ  promised 
ror  Tesse  Lee  Memorial  Home  is  on  its  way  too,  (as  well 
also  as  other  beautiful  and  useful  things  to  be  reported  | 
later.)  To  Mr.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Butler  St.  Church,  1  itts 
bure  Pa  we  are  indebted  for  this  generous  and  beauti¬ 
ful  donation  to  the  Jesse  Lee  Home.  Whether  gratitude 
for  the  gift  made  its  music  so  sweet,  or  that  it  really  is 
the  most  musical  instrument  ever  made,  is  left  for  future 
decision.  Let  the  same  earnestness  be  continued  as  here¬ 
tofore  used,  to  complete  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
in  time  for  the  earliest  steamer  in  the  spring 

Government  annuities  for  thirty  Indian  children  to  be 
'  educated  in  the  Stickney  Home  at  Nooksachk  have  been 
promised  our  Society,  consequently  a  larger  building 
than  planned  for  will  be  needed.  Let  the  gifts  for  this 
be  hastened.  School  should  begin  in  September. 


At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  the  H.  M. 
R.  C.  and  L.  B.  had  its  full  share  of  time  and  opportunity. 
This  Bureau  is  now  fully  established  and  under  headway,  so 
far  as  we  know  endorsed  and  encouraged  by  every  represen¬ 
tative  in  assembly.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit  from  this  time  forward. 

Following  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Circle,  Mrs. 
Davis  called  forward  all  delegates  and  visitors  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  course,  when  about  twenty-five,  all  told,  presented 
themselves,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  distributed  the  badges.  Among 
the  class,  following  this,  an  elegant  silk  banner  with  the 
words  “Home  Missionary  Reading  Circle  and  Lecture  Bu¬ 
reau,”  was  presented  through  Mrs.  Hayes  to  the  Conference 
reporting  the  greatest  number  who  had  completed  the  course. 
The  banner  was  awarded  to  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and 
accepted  in  a  few  words  fitly  spoked  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  McDow¬ 
ell,  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  It  is  expected  hereafter 
that  the  badges  will  be  presented  in  the  conferences  during 
the  month  of  June,  when  this  will  form  a  feature  of  confer¬ 
ence,  district  or  local  anniversaries,  the  president  and  officers 
of  these  societies  taking  charge  of  the  occasion.  The  banner 
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will  be  awarded  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  H.  M. 
S  ,  and  several  of  our  best  conferences  have  already  signified 
their  intention  in  competing  for  it. 


BOOKS. 


Those  who  have  not  read  “Our  Country,”  and  “Century  of 
D  ishonor,”  will  be  expected  to  read  them  the  present  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

“Alaska,”  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  “Modern  Cities,”  by 

Loomis  were  adopted  as  the  course  for  the  second  year,  and 
they  are  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  completed  the  first 
year’s  course. 

CIRCULAR 

A  new  prize  circular  has  been  issued  with  order  blank 
for  books.  Conference  Secretaries  can  be  supplied  for  their 
work  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Bureau.  We  keep 
on  hands  circulars  of  information,  but  not  matter  for  enter¬ 
tainments.  For  books  and  prices  see  head  of  this  column. 

REPORT. 

There  are  many,  many  doing  the  reading  who  are  either  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  or  not  reporting  at  all. 
Will  you  kindly  observe  the  order  and  report  to  your  Con¬ 
ference  Corresponding  Secretary  or  some  agent  appointed  hy 
the  conference  for  that  work,  that  the  conference  may  have 
credit  according  to  merit?  Immediately  upon  deciding  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  report  to  your  Conference  Secretary  for  en¬ 
rollment.  The  books,  the  dues  and  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  up  to  June  will  be  accepted  as  a  vear. 


CONCERT  LESSON  FOR  JANUARY. 


A  laska. 

The  books  required  by  Mrs.  Doud’s  Reading-  Circle  and  those  required 
for  the  Concert  Lesson  may  be  purchased  and  after  reading  them,  donated 
to  the  Sunday  School,  by  the  auxiliary.  If  all  points  of  the  lesson  cannot 
be  secured,  get  as  many  as  possible. 

1.  What  is  Alaska ?  It  is  an  Indian  word  meaning,  “a 
great  country,”  and  it  is  the  name  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
North  America,  formerly  called  Russian  America 

2.  To  what  Government  does  Alaska  belong ?  It  was 
ceded  by  Russia  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  i  ego 
tiated  by  Mr.  Seward,  March  30,  1807,  and  cost  us  $7,200,000 

3.  What  white  men  first  visited  Alaska ?  It  was  discover 
ed  by  Russian  sailors  under  Behring  in  1741.  The  coast  was 
more  fully  explored  in  1778  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  famous  navi 
gator.  The  interior  has  been  visited  and  described  by  recent 
travelers. 

4.  How  large  is  Alaska}  Its  area  is  over  580,000  square 
miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  States  east  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi,  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Memphis  to  Cape 
Hatteras. 

5.  What  is  the  shape  of  this  great  region ?  The  northern 
part  is  nearly  700  miles  square,  with  deep  indentations  on  the 
west  and  south  From  the  southwest  the  peninsula  of  Ala-ka 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands  extend  away  1  500  miles  into  tse 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  southeast  Alaska  includes  a  very- 
large  group  of  Islands,  and  a  strip  of  the  mah  land  450  miles 
long. 

6.  Describe  the  Northern  portion  of  Alaska.  It  is  said  to 
be  mostly  a  vast  moorland,  with  scattered  hills  in  places.  It 
has  a  moist  climate,  and  there  are  great  extremes  of  tempera 
ture.  This  part  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers,  ch  ef 
of  which  is  the  Yukon,  rising  in  Briti-h  America,  and  about 
2,000  miles  long.  The  western  ar'd  northern  coasts  are  in¬ 
habited  by  Esquimaux,  who  number  20,000.  The  Kenaian 
Indians  live  on  the  southern  coast  and  along  the  rivers, 
especially  the  upper  course  of  the  Yukon.  They  are  estima¬ 
ted  at  6,000.  The  chief  products  of  this  region  are  fish  and 

I  furs. 

7.  Describe  the  southeastern  part  of  Alaska.  This  is  a 
country  resembling  the  coast  of  Norway,  with  its  bold,  rocky 
islands  and  promontories,  and  deep  sea  channels  between. 
Some  of  its  mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  North  America,  and 
its  glaciers  are  among  the  grandest  in  the  world.  But  the 
mountains  are  also  magnificently  timbered,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  marble,  iron,  coal,  petroleum 
and  other  mineral  products  The  climate  is  moist  and  mild. 
Vegetables  and  small  fruit  are  grown  with  success.  Lumber, 
mining  and  the  fisheries  are  great  and  growing  industries. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  on  Sitka 
Island;  Juneau,  a  mining  town  on  the  mainland  farther  north, 
and  Fort  Wrangell,  some  ninety  miles  nearer  home.  The 
whites  are  few,  but  industrious  and  enterprising.  The  natives 
are  called  Koloshians  or  Thlinkets.  They  number  about  7,000 
and  live  in  sixteen  tribes  or  villages.  They  strongly  resemble 
other  Indians  in  their  customs  and  beliefs  ;  but  some  are 
partly  civilized. 

8.  Describe  the  southwestern  4>eninsula  ot  Alaska  and 


the  Aleutian  Islands.  Their  surface  is  hilly,  volcanic  and 
destitute  of  trees;  but  the  climate  is  very  mild,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile,  affording  rich  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep.  FFh  are 
plentiful  and  excellent.  The  principal  town  is  Unalaska,  on 
an  Island  of  the  same  name.  The  people  are  called  Aleuts. 
They  number  nearly  4,000,  and  are  far  m<--re  civilized  than 
the  <;ther  Alaskans.  Some  distance  north  of  the  Aleutian 
chain  are  the  Priby  loff  Islands,  the  center  of  the  great  seal 
fisheries  These  at e  controlled  by  the  Alaskan  Commercial 
Company,  which  pays  the  United  States  Government 
$300  000  a  year  for  its  privileges.  The  Company  maintains 
thirty-five  trading  stations  on  the  islands  and  along  the  coast 
of  Alaska.  It  employs  many  of  the  Aleuts  as  sailors  and 
hunters.  The  Aleuts  also  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
hunting  the  sea  otter  for  its  fur,  so  that  they  are  a  well  to-do, 
thrifty  people 

9.  What  is  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Alas¬ 
kans] 1  Those  in  the  southeast  are  degraded  heathen,  largely 
controlled  by  their  “medicine  men,”  shamans ,  or  priests,  a 
wretched  and  unprincipled  class  ot  men.  Gambling  and 
drunkenness  are  common.  Slavery  and  polygamy  are  preva¬ 
lent.  Sorcery  and  devil-worship  are  practiced.  Many  pagan 
superstitions  and  practices  prevail  among  them,  ine  Ken- 
aians  are  less  superstitious  and  more  inclined  to  an  honest, 
industrious  life.  The  Esquimaux  are  a  simple,  kind  hearted 
people,  but  living  in  great  moral  darkness.  T  he  Aleuts  are 
now  nominal  Christians,  though  they  know  very  little  of 
fpiritual  and  practical  religion. 

10.  When  were  missions  begun  in  Alaska ?  Twelve  Rus¬ 
sian  priests  went  to  Kodiak  island  in  1793  an<^  began  to  teach 
Christianity.  They  were  followed  by  others,  chief  ot  whom 
was  Veninminoff,  afterwards  Primate  ot  'he  whole  Russian 
Church.  The  Lutherans  had  a  minister  at  Sitka  frc  m  1845  to 
1867.  The  Episcopalians  sustained  a  missionary  at  Ft.  Yukon, 
in  eastern  Alaska,  for  a  long  -while. 

11.  What  recent  missions  have  been  begun  in  Alaska ? 
Rev.  Wm.  Duncan,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  went  to  Fort 
Simpson  on  the  extreme  south  border  of  Alaska  in  1857,  and 
met  with  great  success  in  his  labor.  Ihe  mission  is  still 
prospering.  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  ot  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church,  began  preaching  near  the  same  place  in  1862,  and 
was  blessed  with  a  great  revival  among  the  Indians.  Some 
of  these  Christian  Indians  went  to  Ft.  Wrangell  to  obtain 
work,  and  were  assisted  to  open  a  school  and  Church  there. 
By  invitation,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  took  charge  of  that  work  in 
1877,  and  it  has  since  been  very  greatly  enlarged,  extending 
to  the  many  other  tow-ns  and  villages.  Within  the  last  four 
years  missions  have  been  begun  at  various  points  alorg  the 
coast  farther  north  by  the  Moravians,  the  Baptists,  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Reformed  and  the  Episcopal  Church.  Ihe  Roman 
Catholics  have  also  had  some  missionaries  on  the  ground. 

W  hat  does  our  Society  propose  to  do  in  Alaska ?  We 


12.  -  - 

propose  to  embrace  the  U  S.  Govern  ment’s  offer  to  co  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  indusinal  and  religious  education  ol  the  Alaskans. 
The  Government  will  support  a  teacher,  whose  wife  will  be  a 
missionary  of  our  Woman’s  Board,  on  condition  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  provides  a  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $2,000.  We 
are  offered  a  location  at  Unalaska,  on  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  a  field  as  vet  unoccupied  by  Protestant  missions. 
Unalaska  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Alaskan  Commercial 
Co.,  wh  ch  has  built  a  large  number  of  stores,  warehouses  and 
residences  lor  their  people  there.  The  people  of  these  islands 
are  peactable  and  indu -trious  They  live  in  comfortable 
houses,  us--  civilized  utensils  and  furniture,  and  follow  .our 
own  style  offfre-s.  They  are  fond  of  music,  many  of  them 
can  read  and  write,  and  a  few  of  the  older  people  are  hig  dy 
educated.  But  their  schools,  formerly  supported  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  were  closed  at  the  transfer  ot  theii  coun¬ 
try  to  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  ago.  _  Surely  this 
is  an  attractive  opening,  an  inviting  field  tor  missionary  work, 
and  the  main  expense  is  only  at  the  start.  Ihe  children  ot 
leading  families  on  all  these  island'-  can  be  gathered  into 
our  boarding  schools,  and  will  be  excellent  subjects  for  a 
sou-d  Christian  training  and  cu'ture. 

REFERENCES 

Elliott’s  “Alaska  and  the  Seal  Islands,”  (Scribners,  New 
York.)  S  Jackson’s  “Alaska,”  pp.  347— 360  (Cranston  & 
Stowe.)  Whymper’s  “Travels  in  Alaska,”  (Harpers,  New 
York  }  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kemble,  Delaware,  O. 
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dht,..  '  Wanted  for  Alaska. 

/  nn/l\o<y*^A  y4-<rxAA^  *AAm&4jzr*^z 

A  letter^o  Mrs.  Daggett  from  Bro.  John  Carr, 
occupying  our  mission  at  Unga,  Alaska,  is  full  of 
|  cheerful  hope  and  zeal.  He  found  an  empty  home 
1  left  by  a  hunter,  which  he  immediately  took  pos- 
[  session  of,  it  being  the  only  unoccupied  one  in  the 
I  place.  The  walls  were  musty  and  covered  with 

nTinS^  JO-J  3TJ:*  B  ‘OOIXOjy  AiOJs^  JO  soCbab^  oq^oj 
ouoS  SBq  9£poQ  ssipi  }Bqj  aB9q  oav  mou  puy  Ajoiu 
^Bipuj  ut  SuipuB^s  jsoqihq  jo  Uibuoissiiu  b  si 
jaqjora  aaq  qqw  ‘uosuiqo^  aoqy  -X^bjoaos  m 
uxoqi  oj  spuBj  jpq;  SniAiS  ‘oqBpj  jo  (s9oa9fT 
3hl  W*  si  a9qo;9W  99iTy  SsiH  -suBip 
-UI  9q;  OJ  s9aij  jpq;  SuxaiS  9jb  u9uioai  9IqoN 

3TrTn-N^S:i:)a-f0:id  PUrB  sIB3ddB  sn  °1  xIIDB9q  puods9a  oi 
d  U^;SBa  p99u9nqui  9ABq  sguiSuoqs 

sq  pirn  Xjjunoo  siqj  jo  ;u9radoI9A9p  9q;  m  non 
-oa9P  pub  X5j9u9  Ah  ^88i  m  pLiu&^q  qoZ 
,  Ahopuqi^  PUbXjojsih  IBUOfiBjq  jo  X;9iD0Q„'9q; 
jo  9Sn  9qj  aoj  Snipjmq  b  Bqqg  jb  p9p9J9  jsnf  9su9d 
-X9  UMO  siq  JB  SBq  9q  ;nq  ‘puB!  pq;  ur  suoissim  Sui 
-qsunoq  Aubui  jo  uopnjpsui  9q;  jo  ;u9uuu';sui  p9ao 
-noq  9qj  3q  si  Apio  joyj  ’BqsBjy  qqM  p9qi;u9pr'9q  0i 
9sb99  j9A9u  qiM  uosqoBf  uoppqg  j0  9uibu  9qj^ 


A 


y/TTct^c 

Our  Mission  Homes  in  Alaska. 


MRS.  R.  H.  DAGGKTT.  two 
The  material  and  furnishings  for  the  “Martha 
Ellen  Stevens  Cottage”  at  Unga  (for  which  Mrs. 
Stevens  of  Iowa  gave  more  than  half  the  cost)  were 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  in  June. 

The  Jesse  Fee  Memorial  Home  must  be  sent 
September  ist  or  not  until  next  year.  It  must  be 
sent  then — even  if  the  lacking  thousand  dollars  has 
to  be  borrowed — and  with  it  must  be  sent  a  teacher 
whose  support  is  lacking,  too.  A  talented,  experi¬ 
enced,  consecrated  teacher  stands  ready  to  go ;  will 
leave  a  lucrative  position  for  this  far-away,  isolated 
place,  if  only  some  one  will  provide  for  her  support. 
How  many  individuals  and  auxiliaries  will  send  ten 
dollars  each  towards  this — immediately  f  or  five,  or 
fifty,  or  the  whole  $500  ? 

Prof.  Tuck  and  wife  opened  our  school  last  Octo¬ 
ber  in  a  “borrowed  house.”  The  school  room  is 
small,  and  only  a  small  part  of  those  who  desired 
to  attend  could  be  admitted.  So  great  has  been  the 
interest  of  these  children  that  they  attended  school 
all  through  the  Greek  Church  holidays— an  unheard 
of  thing.  Some  would  stay  until  dark,  and  then 
have  to  be  sent  home,  so  much  happier  were  they 
here  than  in  their  dreary  abodes. 

Now  the  one  thing  needed  to  provide  room  for  all 
who  would  come  to  day  school,  and  a  home  for  the 
homeless  ones  is  MONEY,  and  that  at  once ,  as  no 
mail  goes  after  September  ist  until  March  or  April 
of  next  year.  Think  of  this  when  you  decide  about 
_your  gifts. 


Our  new  home  will  W  upon  the  first  ttoor  the 
Eliza  Tane  Baker  Chapel  and  school  room,  (24x30 
ft.,)  a  recitation  room,  industrial  school  room,  a 
small  room  for  kindergarten  work,  kitchen  and 
store  rooms,  dining  room,  parlor  and  reading  room, 


board  the 
greatly.  Mrs. 


cutter.  She  needed 
(the  captain’s  wife)  has 


this  rest 
been  up 


every  afternoon  helping  Mrs.  Tuck  make  clothing 
ia*-  fUo  *  *  Mrs.  Tuck  has  just  come 


for  the  children, 
back.  Mrs. 


has  given  nearly  all  her  dresses 


store  rooinb  mn i nu  1  t/vuij  ^ ^ *  . 

sleenino-  rooms  upon  second  floor,  and  an  attic  that  for  the  girls,  some  of  them  in  excellent  condition  ; 
can*  1  be  finished  for  additional  rooms  if  needed.  aiso  several  dollars  worth  of  handkerchiefs  for 

There  are  several  rooms  not  yet  named,  and  several  presents  to  the  girls.  We  have  had  quite  a  dona- 

others  not  furnished.  “  Little  Lee’s”  room  was  the  tion  of  money  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children, 
first  taken  and  furnished.  Among  its  furnishings  if  friends  in  our  own  church  (these 

is  a  beautiful  picture,  in  wide  gilt  frame,  of  their  Roman  Catholics) 

angel  boy ;  a  large  life-like  picture  of  one  whose 
name  will  be  placed  upon  one  of  the  doors,  has 
been  sent  for  the  room.  Of  course  these  are  not 
requisite,  but  they  are  very  acceptab  e.  le  gi 
of  $100.00  gives  the  donor  the  privilege  of  placing 
the  name  of  some  dear  one — here  or  among  the 

of  these  unnamed  rooms,  ten 


thousand  dollars. 


name 

angels — upon  one 
such  would  give  us  the  lacking. 

Five  dollars  will  buy  a  door,  a  window,  or  a  beauti¬ 
ful  desk  for  the  school-room,  upon  which  the  name 

of  the  donor  shall  be  placed.  Are  there  not  those 
who,  this  centenary  year  of  Jesse  Lee’s  greatest 
work,  will  send  a  gift  to  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial 
Home  and  Industrial  School  at  Unalaska,  Alaska? 

Methinks  I  hear  his  trumpet  voice  shouting  from 
'  above  “Less  noise  down  there  at  your  celebration  in 
my  honor,  or  more  gifts  of  gold  for  my  Memorial 
Home  to  elevate  humanity  would  better  please  me. 
Mine  was  a  life  of  deeds ,  not  of  words  alone ! 
Listen  !  Does  any  one  else  hear  him  ? 


*  * 

own  church  (these  are  devout 
are  half  as  much  interested  as 
these  people  the  house  will  come  up  next  March 
all  paid  for,  and  we  shall  not  lack  for  support  in 
the  future,  nor  funds  to  enlarge  the  building  when 
needed.  *  *  It  is  said  that  we  could  have  at 

least  one  hundred  children  if  we  had  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  them.” 

There  is  a  financial  side  to  this  question.  The 


orphans  must  be  taken  and  supported,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  families  who  would  gladly  send  their 
girls  to  us  and  pay  well  for  board  and  instruction. 
Several  that  were  to  have  come  to  our  new  home 
and  from  whom  we  expected  quite  a  revenue,  have 
been  sent  to  school  at  San  Francisco  this  year. 
Now,  my  dear  sisters,  there  are  several  things  for 
special  consideration  and  action.  First  of  all,  Bro. 
Tuck  (who  is  doing  house-work  for  us  there)  is 
paid  by  government  to  teach  a  day  school.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  is  required  of  him  and  nothing  from  his 
— • :r~  All  else  is  done  for  Christ  and  humanity  ’ 


wife. 


Extracts  from  Prof.  Tuck’s  letters  just  received 
— the  last  we  can  have  until  next  April  or  May — 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  outlook  of  our 
work  at  Unalaska  than  any  words  of  ours.  He 


How  long  shall  these  devoted  missionaries  be 
allowed  to  suffer  thus  and  the  orphan  girls  left  to 
be  devoured  by  the  human  wolves  that  prowl  about 
these  localities  ?  Without  neglecting  anything  else , 
are  there  not  thousands  who  could  lend  a  hand  ho  e, 
and  that  right  speedily  f 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett. 

Oman  s 


owe 


says 


* 


“Our  begin nin 


;  here  has  prospered 
far  beyond  our  expectation.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  the  building  planned  for  should  be  crowded 
soon  as  opened,  and  Dr.  Jackson  says  we  have  done 


DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


AUGUST,  1891 


ALASKA. 

I  send  you  Miss  Richardson’s  appeal, 


Dear  Sisters  : 

five  years"  work  in  one ;  that  the  society  should  send  feeling  confident  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  meet  this 
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us  at  least  three  teachers  for  the  new  home. 


He  makes  mention  of  numerous  “supplies”  re¬ 
ceived,  all  of  which  he  will  acknowledge  in  the 
spring.  M-any  others,  a  chamber  set,  with  two 
bureaus  packed  with  new  bedding  and  clothing 
from  Oregon ;  also  from  Ohio  were  goods  for  the 
home  and  presents  for  themselves. 

They  now  have  the  whole  of  the  house,  a  part 
of  which  they  had  for  their  own  use,  and  the  school 
room  last  year.  How  many  rooms?  Five  small 
leaky  rooms  for  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  and  four¬ 
teen  girls !  Cooking,  eating,  laundry  work  and 
sleeping,  and  school  teaching — all  in  these.  This 
makes  a  telling  picture  for  all  who  choose  to  look 
upon  it.  Here  is  another  :  *  *  “  I  have  taught 

school  and  done,  or  supervised,  nearly  all  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  a  large,  part  of  the  house-work,  while  Mrs. 
Tuck  was  cutting,  fitting,  sewing  and  teaching  all 
the  girls  she  could  attend  to,  to  aid  her !  *  *  At 

last  we  feel  our  heads  above  water.  The  girls  are 
now  all  fitted  out  with  comfortable  clothing  and  a 
good  warm  bed  each,”  (double-deckers.) 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  hopeful  phases  is 
the  aid  and  sympathy  from  unexpected  sources. 
Here  is  one  instance  :  In  one  letter  Bro.  Tuck 
says :  “  Mrs.  Tuck  is  spending  the  evening  on 


imperative  demand  for  help,  and  that  right  speedily.  Not 
only  our  interest  in  this  work,  but  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  Miss  Richardson  should  induce  us  to  furnish  her  with 
all  needed  to  enable  her  to  work  successfully.  Surely 
one  who  left  a  remunerative  position  as  Superintendent 
of  a  State  Industrial  School,  to  take  up  work  in  this  far¬ 
away  place,  should  not  be  left  helpless  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  these  destitute  children — girls  which  wolves 
in  human  shape  are  seeking  to  devour. 

As  much  of  the  home  as  the  money  in  hand  will  pay 
for  will  be  made  ready  at  once,  but  this  will  not  finish 
and  furnish  one-half  of  the  rooms.  More  than  this,  it  is 

1  doubtful  if  the  government  can  fulfil  its  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  children,  as  the  Congressional  appropriation  for 
Alaska  was  so  small.  Of  this  we  may  not  definitely  know 
before  September,  when  it  will  be  loo  late  for  us  to  raise 
it.  It  must  be  done  now  or  leave  these  girls  unprotected. 
Expecting  government  aid,  only  five  hundred  dollars  was 
asked  to  be  appropriated  by  the  society.  All  above  this 
must  be  made  a  special  donation  for  this  purpose.  How 
many  camp  meetings  will  adopt  children  in  our 
Jesse  Dee  Home?  Will  not  every  one  who  reads  Miss 
R.’s  letter  take  steps  to  aid  in  this  work?  (Enclosed 
leaflet  will  tell  you  cost  for  various  purposes.)  Please 
notice  her  call  for  combs,  etc.,  as  well  as  material  for 
i  clothing,  and  don’t  forget  that  it  can’t  be  made  without 
needles  and  thread.  Thimbles  and  scissors,  for  children 
are  requisites.  Everything  children  need  here  they  need 
j  there.  Count  them  up.  Send  all  well  boxed  by  middle 
of  August,  to  Capt.  Charles  Goodall,  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Prof.  Tuck.  Let  no  package  weigh 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

Yours  hopefully, 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Sec.  A.  B. 


Oun  Alaska,  Alaska,  June  12,  1891. 

Mv  Dear  Sister  Daggett  :  I  hope  and  trust  you  | 

!  are  on  your  way  here  ere  this,  with  the  new  house  and  j 
lots  of  things  beside,  but  1  will  write.  I  am  so  very  anx- 
[  ious  to  see  and  talk  with  you.  If  I  had  only  known  when 
I  saw  you  what  I  know  now  of  this  work  and  its  needs,  I 
assure  you  I  should  have  talked  much  faster  than  I  did.  ( 
|  I  am  afraid  words  are  inadequate  to  express  all  I  want  to 
I  say.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  so  much  good  has  been  ac-  1 
I  complished  "under  such  difficulties.  Truly  God  has 
F  worked  through  Brother  and  Sister  Tuck  in  a  wonderful  j 
manner.  Still  when  I  think  how  much  more  might  have 
been  accomplished  if  they  had  had  more  room,  and  more 
to  do  with,  I  feel  sorry  that  the  house  was  not  sent  be-  ! 
fore.  Sometimes  I  think  of  the  bai-e  possibility  of  its 
not  coming  this  year,  and  my  heart  sinks  within  me,  and 
:  I  feel  like  crying  out,  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

Several  children  have  been  added  to  our  home  since  I 
!  came,  making  nineteen  in  all,  and  another  steamer  is  due 
this  very  day,  and  we  expect  she  will  bring  three  or  four 
more.  Where  shall  we  put  them?  The  Governor  of 
;  Alaska  says  there  are  some  sixty  children  who  ought  to  ( 

'  come  here  from  St.  Paul’s  Island,  and  if  we  turn  them 
away  surely  some  of  them  will  be  lost.  The  question 
I  comes  to  me,  who  would  be  responsible  for  their  souls  !  1 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  turning  one  away  to  sin  and 
I  death. 

Three  of  the  girls  sleep  with  me  on  a  lounge.  The 

first  night  t  slept  very  little.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
could  not  endure  it,  but  I  went  to  God  as  I  do  with  every-  j 
thing,  and  the  next  night  the  lounge  seemed  much 
larger.  Although  it  is  very  damp  and  rainy  and  the  wet 
breaking  in  all  over  the  house,  and  coming  up  through  the 
t  cracks  in  the  floors,  yet  my  health  was  never  better.  I 
I  wish  Sister  Tuck  could  say  the  same.  I  realize  each 
day  more  and  more  how  overworked  and  run  down  she 
is.  Sometimes  I  think  she  may  never  recover.  Brother 
i  and  Sister  Tuck  are  just  suited  to  this  work.  1  think  no 
k  one  could  have  done  better ;  not  many  so  well  as  the}’ 
t  have. 

Well  my  dear  sister,  notwithstanding  our  difficulties 
L  we  have  a  happy  home.  I  like  the  girls  much  and  the} 

I  seem  to  like  me.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  house  which 
I  would  hold  seventy-five  should  not  be  filled  as  soon  as 
:  furnished.  If  the  people  of  the  East  could  only  see  and 
t  know  our  needs,  the  house  would  soon  be  here.  I  am 
|  sure  when  I  was  at  home  I  had  no  idea  so  much  was 
I  needed  here. 

At  Middletown  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  over  j. 
T  clothes  for  the  children,  but  here  we  have  nothing  to 
make  with,  and  not  much  to  make  either.  We  need : 
i  combs,  brushes  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Please  do 
not  think  I  wish  to  complain,  but  I  do  wish  you  knew 
k  all  about  it.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  keep  house  for 
only  one  month.  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  am  sorry 
|  I  came.  I  am  very  glad,  and  wish  I  could  have  come  be¬ 
fore.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  help  in  this  good 
work.  I  hope  you  are  in  good  health,  and  will  be  able  to 
I  come  to  us  soon.  Yours  for  God  and  Alaska, 

Lydia  F.  Richardson. 


Ootheavie,  a  village  of  three  hundred  Esquimaux,  is 
the  most  northern  mission  in  Ameriea.  The  Presby- 
f  terians  have  here  a  contract  school.  The  money  needed 
for  its  establishment  was  generously  contributed  by  Mrs. 
if  Elliott  F.  Shepherd,  of  New  York.  There  is  in  the  world 
'  only  one  more  northern  school. — Spirit  oj  Missions. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WELLS. 
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Alaska  alas  been  fearfully  neglected  in  regaru. 
to  its  schools.  It  was  a  strange  fact  that  while 
the  real  owner  of  the  country  did  nothing  for 
the  education  of  its  wards,  Russia  has  continued 
to  devote  comparatively  large  sums  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  but  Russia  did  this  for  her  Church  rather 
than  the  schools,  and  as  the  United  States  could 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  for  a  Church,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  by  the  State,  the  whole  matter  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  total  neg¬ 
lect.  This  was  remedied  in  a  measure,  and  so 
far  as  possible  by  the  Missions,  for  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  and  work  of  these  was  to  bring  in  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thus  some  of  the  Missions  have  re¬ 
mained  to  this  day  more  as  schools  than  as 
churches. 

Of  coui-se,  the  first  thing  to  understand  and 
master  ^as  the  language  of  the  native  Indians. 
This  task  was  rendered  comparatively  easy  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  Alaskan  Indians  speak  and 
understand  the  same  general  tongue  all  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  variation  among  the 
tribes  is  so  slight  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  school  and  church 
work.  There  is  besides  this  a  native  patois  that 
enables  the  trappers  and  miners  to  confer  with 
the  native,  which  is  an  odd  jumble  of  the 
French,  Russian,  and  English  on  the  native 
base,  but  this  is,  of  course,  ignored  by  the  teach- 
ers  and  preachers. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  in  various  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  matter  of  founding  and  supporting 
schools  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  extent 
of  their  labors  has  been  a  marvel,  going  out  to 
the  most  distant  points  of  this  most  extensive 
and  scat!  ered  land,  taking  in  not  only  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  which  is  the  only  portion  easily 
accessible,  but  extending  also  to  the  long  line  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  their  farthest  limit. 
Thege  schools  were  soon  accompanied  by  homes 
for  the  orphans  or  neglected  children,  and  to 
these  were  finally  attached  industrial  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  trades  and  domestic  opera¬ 
tions.  The  model  and  most  successful  one  of  all 
these  is  that  one  at  Sitka,  originally  founded  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Bat  at  last  the  Government,  by  the  appeal  of 
the  Alaskans,  was  spurred  on  to  duty,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  establish  district 
schools.  A  Territorial  Board  of  Education  was 
formed,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  work,  was  placed  in  the  post  of  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.  He  soon  found 
that  the  only  practical  and  immediate  way  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  charge  was  to  take 
advantage,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  work  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  by  the  missionaries,  and  to 
adopt,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  schools  already 
established  and  in  successful  operation.  And 
thus  sprang  up  the  system  of  assisted  schools 
and  contract  schools,  the  former  receiving  a 
certain  sum  to  aid  them  in  their  work  on  the 
condition  of  making  it  more  general,  and  the 
latter  taking  a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
perform  a  work  aside  from  the  Mission,  though 
in  connection  with  it,  that  would  impart  to  a 
certain  number  of  children,  or  indeed  young 
men  and  women,  the  elements  of  education  and 
a  teaching  of  the  trades,  etc.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  annually  given  by  the  Government  will 
support,  clothe,  and  train  pupils  in  these  schools, 
only  those  being  chosen  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  the  work. 

The  present  status  of  the  educational  system 
is  that  there  are  now  in  all  Alaska  14  day- 
schools  entirely  supported  by  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Government,  four  boarding-schools 
aided  by  it,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  Mis¬ 
sion  schools  of  the  various  Denominations  now 
active  in  Alaska.  The  day-schools  teach  about 
1,000  pupils,  and  two  of  the  training  and  home 
schools  about  200.  The  principal  day-schools 
are  found  in  Sitka,  Juneau,  and  Wrangell, 
while  some  of  them  are  as  far  off  as  Ko- 
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diak  and  Afognak,  in  the  Aleutian  group,  and 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Yukon  River. 
The  Moravian  Church  is  quite  active  in  the  most 
distant  regions. 

The  Industrial  Boarding-school  at  Sitka  shows 
such  a  fine  record  that  we  may  give  its  concise 
report  as  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  the  work. 
There  are  16  teachers  and  assistants,  six  of 
whom  are  natives.  Of  pupils,  there  are  170, 
about  two-thirds  boys.  These  latter  make  and 
mend  shoes  of  all  kinds.  Twenty  of  them  are 
carpenters,  4  are  blacksmiths,  and  6  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  bread-making  and  its  kindred  ‘.  .  '  mgs. 
They  make  seines  for  fishing,  and  do  gob<aJ%ork 
in  the  line  of  furniture  for  their  homes.  Here, 
also,  there  are  private  homes  or  cottages  to 
teach  them  the  art  and  comfort  of  our  domestic 
life;  and  several  of  these  cottages  that  we  vis¬ 
ited  were  very  neat  and  attractive,  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  of  the  elder  pupils  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  in  them.  Some  of  the  boys 
from  this  school  have  gone  to  the  Moody  schools 
at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  two  are  at  Carlisle 
learning  trades. 

One  of  these  schools  at  Anvik  is  nearly  4,000 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  so  far  from  civil¬ 
ization  that  as  yet  it  receives  the  mail  but  once  a 
year,  and  the  Moravians  at  Bethel  are  no  better 
oil  in  this  respect.  The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  that  has  the  lease  of  the  two  seal 
islands,  is  also  required  to  maintain  schools  in 
them  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  The 
Russians  support  about!'  parochial  schools  solely 
in  the  endeavor  to  hold  its  communicants  to 
their  faith.  The  leading  Russian  church, 
which  is  at  Sitka,  claims  to  have  100  communi¬ 
cants,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  very  loose 
kind,  and  the  effort  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  keep  up  its  schools  in  the  Russian  tongue  and 
creed  must  eventually  be  a  failure.  There  are 
a  few  Catholic  schools  that  are  mainly  in  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits.  The  best  schools  are  still 
in  charge  of  the  early  missionaries,  many  of 
whom  stick  to  their  post  with  a  commendable 
tenacity  and  a  determination  to  make  a  life- 
work  of  their  labors. 

The  great  question  now  is,  “How  does  the 
present  system  succeed,  and  what  are  its  wants?” 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  at  the  head  of  the  work  as 
agent  is  a  thorough  worker  and  a  most  efficient 
official.  There  is  naturally  a  complaint  that  as 
the  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  work  he 
will  be  partial  in  his  patronage  of  the  schools.  But 
he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  Board, 
composed  of  the  governor  and  the  chief  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  capital,  and  accountable  to  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Educational  Commissioner,  Dr.  Harris,  at 
Washington.  This  naturally  ties  his  hands  and 
keeps  him  within  a  line  acceptable  to  these 
gentlemen. 

The  new  governor,  the  Hon.  Lyman  E.  Knapp, 
is  a  most  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  and 
kindly  gave  to  your  correspondent  much  of  the 
information  that  he  here  imparts.  Mr.  Knapp 
has  thoroughly  studied  the  school  question  in 
his  district,  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  extend  the 
system;  but  it  is  now  subjected  to  many  draw¬ 
backs.  In  the  first  place  the  ij  imense  distances 
make  it  quite  impracticable  to  visit  all  his 
charges;  some  of  them  would  require  a  year  to 
get  a  return  from  the  chief  agency.  The  sal¬ 
aries,  for  instance,  are  only  paid  on  indorsement 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and  after  the 
reports  are  sent  to  head-quarters  and  indorsed 
and  have  gone  through  all  the  necessary  red 
tape  it  will  be  a  full  year  after  they  are  due  that 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  most  distant  teachers 
'  are  paid.  This,  of  course,  is  destructive  of  com¬ 
fort  toward  the  teacher,  and  makes  it  quite  im¬ 
practicable  in  many  instances  for  them  to 
accept  the  situations.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that 
Alaska  must  be  more  independent  in  this 
matter  and  more  at  liberty  to  do  her  own  work 
in  accordance  with  the  special  circumstances 
that  surround  her.  There  ought  to  be  district 
superintendents  for  special  regions;  there  ought 
to  be  a  permanent  fund,  instead  of  the  vacilla¬ 
ting  annual  one  by  Congress;  and  there  ought  to 


be  a  law  for  compulsory  attendance.  That,  this 
can  be  made  very  effectual  is  seen  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  attending  an  effort  of  this  kind  in  Sitka  on 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  school  author¬ 
ities  there.  The  children  received  tin  badges  to 
wear  around  their  necks  as  a  mark  of  the  school, 
and  a  special  police  were  required  to  see  that 
all  such  children  were  at  school.  A  fine  on  the 
parents  to  the  extent  of  a  few  blankets  soon 
brought  the  delinquents  to  terms. 

Take  it,  therefore,  all  in  all,  a  very  good  work 
has  been  begun  in  Alaska  in  the  line  of  general 
education. 


“Alaska,— Its  Mission  Work.” 

Editor  Ofi7~istui7i  Advocate?  There  are  certain 
writers  upon  whom  one  instinctively  relies  as 
“an  authority”  upon  any  subject  they  choose  to 
write.  Such  a  one  is  the  author  of  an  article 
under  the  above  head,  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  Aug.  28. 

Years  ago,  to  “cross  the  Alps”  was  the  highest 
honor  coveted  by  some  travelers.  To-day,  go  to 
Alaska,  come  home  and  “write  a  book,”  or  an 
article  for  the  paper,  seems  the  most  proper 
thing  to  do.  Were  these  writings  reliable,  all 
interested  in  the  Alaskans  would  rejoice  at 
their  appearance.  But  the  sad  discrepancies 
between  many  statements  of  these  visitors  and 
those  published  by  Government,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  have  traveled  all  over  and  through 
Alaska  and  spent  years  in  its  study,  is  some¬ 
times  fearful.  In  these  days  it  is  no  hard  task 
to  write  an  intelligent  and  truthful  article  upon 
any  phase  of  Alaska.  One  need  not  go  there  to 
do  it.  In  one  public  library  lately  visited  by 
actual  count  over  forty  volumes  on  Alaska  were 
found,  more  than  half  of  which  were  either 
Government  publications  or  by  writers  accred¬ 
ited  by  Government.  Doubtless  all  over  the 
land  similar  collections  can  be  seen  if  looked 
for.  Then  why  these  superficial  articles  by 
able  pens! 

Had  not  one  paragraph  in  the  communication 
referred  to  contained  inferences  detrimental  to 
the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  Territory,  present  and  prospective,  or  had 
this  been  from  one  less  known,  no  reply  would 
have  been  made.  As  it  is,  the  generous  donors, 
including  the  givers  of  the  “widow’s  mites”  to 
our  work  there,  and  those  who  have  and  are 
still  earnestly  striving  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  gifts,  are  entitled  to  a  correction  of  the 
statements  made  in  regard  to  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sions.  These  I  desire  to  make,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  facts  which  may  possibly  interest 
some  in  Mission  work  for  Alaskans  who  hither¬ 
to  have  given  no  thought  to  this  subject. 

PEOPLE  OF  ALASKA. 

Of  Alaska’s  importance  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali,  after 
a  trip  to  Europe,  writes:  “I  came  back  con¬ 
vinced  from  personal  inspection  that  Alaska  is 
a  far  better  countryithan  much  of  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  or  even  part  of  Prussia.”  Of  the  peo¬ 
ple  Petrofi  says:  “The  four  families  or  groups 
now  distinguished  in  Alaska  are  the  '  -io, 
Aleut,  Thlinket,  and  the  Athabaskan.  first 
three  named  occupy  fine  whole  coast  ot  Alaska, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  between  the  Atha- 
baskans  in  the  interior  and  the  sea-coast,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  instance,  where  the  latter  people 
have  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Eskimo  on 
the  shores  of  Cook’s  Inlet.”  Each  of  these 
families  are  subdivided  indefinitely.  Although 
nothing  is  as  yet  certainly  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  people,  it  is  believed  by  most  per¬ 
sons  who  have  studied  this  subject  that  the 
Eskimo  and  the  Aleuts  are  of  Asiatic  descent, 
while  the  Thlinkets  and  Athabaskans  evidently 
descended  from  the  Indian  race  of  the  East. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  designate  the  tribes  from 
which  they  came.  All  through  the  center, 
west,  and  north-west  are  found  clans  who  are 
as  degraded  and  heathenish  as  any  to  be  found 
in  foreign  lands;  some  as  barbarous  as  those  of 
Bishop  Taylor’s  diocese. 


MISSIONS  OF  ALASKA. 


None  too  much  was,  nor  could  be,  said  by  your 
correspondent  of  the  work  done  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Sitka  District,  under  the  lgtfdergliip 
of  that  intrepid  pioneer,  Dr.  Jackson,  who ’is  the 
head  and  front,  side  and  rear,  of  all  Mission  and 
educational  work  in  Alaska  Territory. 

Here  let  it  be  said  that  no  other  Mission  can 
ever  become  so  grand  in  its  proportions  as  this 
is  destined  to  be— certainly  not  until  the  now 
much-talked  about  railway  shall  have  pierced 
the  great  heart  of  Alaska  and  leaped  upon  the 
Siberian  shores.  Why?  Because  no  other  place 
is  so  easy  of  access,  so  far  as  now  known;  no 
other  place  has  the  natural  attractions  to  call 
travelers  from  all  quarters,  who  will  heap  their 
exclamations  at  the  base  of  the  glaciers,  their 
gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  Mission,  and  their 
contributions  upon  the  table  of  the  Editors. 

The  busy  Episcopalians  are  located  upon  the 
great  bend  of  the  Yukon  River,  among  the  pa¬ 
gan  Indians  (and  the  mammoth  mosquitoes). 
Nearer  the  Yukon’s  mouth,  which  stretches  it¬ 
self  to  the  enormous  width  of  40  miles,  is  found 
the  ubiquitous  Jesuit  at  his  usual  work,  but  so 
still  that  his  was  not  counted  among  the  Mis¬ 
sions.  It  is  there  for  all  that.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  no  Mission  there,  nor  ever  need 
to  have  so  long  as  their  brother  Presbyterian  is 
so  efficient.  Somewhere  toward  the  west  coast 
—I  do  not  know  just  where— a  band  of  Swedes 
have  begun  work.  The  little  Moravians  have 
found  some  of  the  most  needy — every  way  needy 
—people  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  locali¬ 
ties  in  Southern  Alaska— called  it  Bethel— and 
are  doing  their  best  at  great  disadvantage.  In 
looking  at  Kadiak  Island  and  its  surroundings, 
it  is  said— not  authenticated— that  the  Baptists 
exclaimed:  “See,  here  is  water;  let  us  locate 
here.”  They  did,  and  rrora  reports  do  not  regret 
their  choice.  Nor  need  they,  as  they  have  an 
intelligent  class  of  peopie  to  be  rescued  from  the 
demon  of  intemperance,  as  well  as  from  Greek 
Catholicism.  Here  was  established  the  first 
Mission  of  the  Russian  Church  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

METHODIST  MISSIONS  OF  THE  WOMAN’S  HOME 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  extreme  western  settlement  of  the  “Meth¬ 
odist  district”  is  more  than  2,000  miles  from  the 
Mecca  of  Alaska’s  tourists.  This  ^district  em¬ 
braces  the  Aleutian  chain,  Shumagin  group, 
and  so  much  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  as  the 
Methodists  will  occupy. 

Why  go  so  far  off?  Because  Dr.  Reid  chose 
this  section  when  Alaska  was  divided  among 
the  various  Missionary  Societies.  (Br.  Jackson 
being  authority  for  this  statement),  and  because, 
next  to  Sitka  District,  this  is  easiest  of  access 
from  the  States,  and  has  the  most  promising 
class  of  people  to  work  for.  October,  1880,  our 
first  school  was  opened  at  Unga.  From  then 
until  now  this  school  has  been  continued  with 
the  exception  of  a  time  when  the  teacher  was 
at  home  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
success  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated. 
The  teacher  and  his  wife— until  an  accident 
caused  her  death— devoted  all  their  time  out¬ 
side  school  hours  to  Mission  work.  This  is  a 
mining  place  attracting  many  white  men  who, 
with  the  whites  that  have  married  native  wom¬ 
en  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fishing  privileges, 
compose  a  Mission  field  of  itself,  aside  from  the 
natives.  There  should  be  a  missionary  of  the 
Parent  Board  stationed  here. 

October,  1889,  a  second  school  was  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  This  at  Unalaschka.  Of  this 
place  an  extract  from  a  Government  report 
reads  thus:  “This  is  the  most  important  settle¬ 
ment  in  western  Alaska,  and  is  the  center  of  all 
trade  in  this  region,  or  that  shall  develop  in  the 
future.  It  is  the  natural  outfitting  station  for 
vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans.”  This  village  is  situated  upon  Captain’s 
Bay,  which  is  free  from  ice  the  year  round. 
Here  we  feared  opposition  from  the  priests  of 
the  Russian  Church.  Instead  of  this  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  grandchildren  of  a  former  priest 
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were  among  the  first  to  ask  admission  to  ouF 
school. f^jbne  pupil  was  sent  from  600  miles  up 
thafcoast  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  school 
was  heard  of.  Every  part  of  the  limited  space 
in  our  borrowed  room  was  crowded  from  the 
first,  and  many  had  to  be  excluded.  All  through 
the  Greek  holidays  these  children  were  at 
school — an  unprecedented  thing.  Our  teachers 
were  saddened  all  through  the  damp,  windy 
winter  because  they  had  no  home  in  which  they 
might  shelter  the  destitute  children  that 
came  to  them.  They  were  made  still 
sadder  when  they  learned  that  the  Jesse 
Lee  Home  and  Industrial  School  was  not  to 
be  built  this  year.  We,  too,  were  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  we  must  wait  until  over  $1,000 
more  is  in  our  treasury  for  this  purpose.  In 
place  of  our  commodious  Home,  a  small,  leaky 
house  has  been  hired  and  fitted  up  with  “double 
decker  bedsteads,”  etc.  Into  this  will  be  tak  en 
as  many  of  these  homeless  ones  as  it  will  hold. 
It  is  hard  that  teachers  who  are  willing  to  be 
shut  out  from  home  associations  and  deprived  of 
even  a  word  from  dear  ones  at  home  for  seven 
mouths  in  the  year  for  Christ’s  sake  and  hu¬ 
manity  should  be  subjected  to  such  privations. 
Before  another  winter  (D.Y.)  the  name  of  Jesse 
Lee,  the  “pioneer  of  Methodism”  in  the  extreme 
East,  will  be  placed:  upon  a  Home  worthy  of  his 
nan?,  e  in  the  extreme  West  of  our  broad  land, 
into  which  will  be  gathered  these  children — so 
very  like  the  Japanese  in  intellect  as  well  as 
feature — where  they  can  be  trained  for  Christ 
and  His  work  among  their  own  people. 

Because  the  population  of  Alaska  is  so  small 
when  compared  with  “China’s  millions,”  shall 
we  leave  them  to  perish  upon  our  ,own  soil? 
Then  let  him  who  has  but  two  little  ones  in  his 
own  home  leave  them  to  die  uncared  for,  while 
he  goes  forth  to  “rescue  the  perishing”  that  cry 
from  the  great  highways  and  byways!  Would 
Jesus  do  that?  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett, 

Secretary  Alaskan  Bureau  of  the  Woman’s 

Home  Missionary  Society* 

A  special  urgency  is  upon  the  New-Bu- 
gland  department  of  the  Womanfs  Home 
Missionary  Society  to  secure  fuhds  with 
which  to  build  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  and 
Industrial  Home  in  Alaska!  Dr.  Lffieldon 
Jackson,  U.  S.  general  agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  writes  under  date  of  Nov.  12:  — 

“ 1  have  just  heard  from  Unalaska.  The 
revenue  cutter  brought  down  six  girls  from 
the  Seal  Islands,  and  gave  them  in  charge  of 
!  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  They  now  have  four¬ 
teen  boarding  pupils  in  their  little  home.  The 
captain  and  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter 
made  up  a  purse  to  help  to  procure  suitable 
clothing  for  the  girls  that  were  brought  down 

from  the  Seal  Islands.  <  The  work  has  opened 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  new  home 
building  should  be  erected  early  in  the  spring. 
Any  delay  in  its  erection  will  jeopardize  your 
interests,  and  might  cause  a  reaction  in  pub- 
Iic  sentiment,  which  is  now  so  favorable  to 
the  school.  A  reaction  in  public  sentiment 
on  the^  islands  would  put  back  your  work 
years  ~r’ '  '""■u  1  ■■  ■  — ■  ■  -• 

Prof.  Tuck  is  a  Maine  man.  His  dear  old 
parents  are  still  living  at  Farmington,  while 
their  only  child  is  at  the  other  extreme  of 
our  broad  land,  where  no  word  can  come 
to  them  or  go  to  him  from  October  to  March. 

The  centre  between  the  two  extremes,  east¬ 
ern  Maine  and  western  Alaska,  is  said  to  be 
about  300  miles  out  from  San  Francisco  —  in 
the  big  waters.  Should  not  a  son  who  is 
willing  to  shut  himself  out  from  >11  friends 
seven  months  in  a  year  for  Christ  and  hu¬ 
manity  s  sake,  have  a  Home  in  which  to 
gather  these  homeless,  bright  girls  ?  Should 
not  parents  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  a  comfortable  home  for  himself 
and  his  work  ?  Send  donations  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Ala3kan  Bureau,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett, 

287  Bunker  Hill  St.,  Boston,  Mias.,  or  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S.,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Clark,  169  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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OUR  ALASKA  HOME. 
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New  Series.]  [F.  O.  D,  were  among  them  persons  of  creditable  scholar¬ 

ship.  The  schools  are  now  discontinued  and 
under  the  new  order  of  things  since  our  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  territory,  by  the  removal  of  the 
better  class  of  Russians  from  among  them,  they 
are  left  with  but  a  remnant  of  their  former 
privileges.  Nor  is  the  Aleutian  politically  an 
Indian.  In  common  with  the  other  Alaskan 
tribes  he  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  as 
a  citizen,  with  power  to  buy  and  bargain,  sue 
and  all  transactions  with  him  are 
law.  He  is  self-supporting.  He  is 
with  the  missionaries  of  different  denominations.;  not  a  ward  of  the  government.  We  owe  it  to 
The  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Moravians!  him  and  to  his  children  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  advan-  to  restore  to  him  that  which  he  lost  in  the 
tages_  afforded  by  this  alliance,  and  the  Metho-  transfer  from  on,e  government  to  the  other,  and 

for  which  he  has  suffered  and  deteriorated,  the 


The  United  States  government  has  recently! 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  public  instruction  and  be  sued, 
in  Alaska.  This  is  being  done  in  co-operation |  binding  in  lai 
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dist  Church  has  now  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
through  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  which  has  recently  completed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  that 
part  of  the  territory  which  by  common  consent 
it  is  theirs  to  occupy,  the  Aleutian  islands.  The 
compact,  on  the  part  of  the  government  implies 
the  support  of  a  teacher  for  secular  instruction, 
whose  wife  will  be  supported  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Woman’s  Board;  and  on  the  part  of  the} 
society,  the  furnishing  of  a  building,  to  cost  noti 
less  than  $g)ooo.  The  society  has  accepted1 
this  obligation,  and  has  now  in  circulation  sub¬ 
scription  lists  for  the  collection  of  the  above) 
amount.  As  a  home  the  building  will  be  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  teachers,  the  missionaries, 
and  such  pupils,  not  resident  as  may  avail} 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  It  is  designed 
that  the  school  shall  be  for  hand  as  well  as  head 
and  heart  training,  whence  girls  and  boys  will 
go  out  fitted  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  their 
people.  Of  the  need  and  purpose  of  these 
schools,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  missions,  and  now  general 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  says,  “It  is  to  in¬ 
struct  a  people,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are 
uncivilized,  who  need  to  be  taught  sanitary 
regulations,  the  laws  of  health,  improvement 
of  dwellings,  better  methods  of  housekeeping, 
cooking  and  dressing,  more  remunerative  forms 
of  labor,  honesty,  chastity,  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation  and  everything  that 
elevates  man.  So  that  side  by  side  with  the 
usual  drill  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
there  is  need  of  instruction  for  the  girls  in 
housekeeping,  cooking  and  gardening,  in  cut¬ 
ting,  sewing  and  mending,  and  for  the  boys  in 
carpentering  and  other  forms  of  wood  work, 
boot  and  shoe  making  and  the  various  trades  of 
civilization.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ranging  over  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  more  than  2,ooo  miles  in  an 
air  line  from  east  to  west  or  as  far  as  Washing- 
ington  from  California,  and  from  extreme  north 
to  south  as  far  as  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the 
civilization  of  the  Alaskan  embraces  many 
degrees.  Within  this  range  we  have  the  lowest 
and  vilest  heathenism,  infanticide,  suttee,  can¬ 
nibalism,  shamanism,  witchcraft,  the  abomnia- 
tions  of  the  original  heathen  condition  of  the 
people;  and  superadded  to  these  the  nameless 
evils  that  follow  connection  with  unprincipled 
whites.  Upward  from  these  low  and  brutal 
types  the  civilization  of  some  of  the  races 
reaches  a  comparative  degree  of  comfortable 
and  respectable  living.  The  Aleutians,  under 
our  charge,  are  the  people  farthest  advanced  in 
civilization  and  had,  during  the  Russian  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country,  both  schools  and 
churches,  and  compare  favorably  with  some  of 
the  less  civilized  people  of  Europe  to  whom  we 
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school  and  the  church ,  and  thus  aid  him  to 
come  what  he  desires  to  be  a  worthy  and  in¬ 
telligent  citizen  of  his  foster  country.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  cancel  in 
some  degree,  if  possible,  the  dishonor  that 
attaches  to  our  dealings  with  our  heathen 
dependencies. 

Of  the  locality  and  its  facilities  for  wide  in¬ 
fluence,  Dr.  Jackson  says:  “From  the  Kaclaik 
group  of  islands,  nine  days  battling  with  the 
waves,  brought  us  to  Unalaska. 

This  is  the  Commercial  port  of  Western 
Alaska  and  has  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Unalaska 
is  the  headquarters  of  seventeen  stations  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  two  of  the 
stations  are  distributing  points  for  five  other 
stations,  making  twenty  seven  stations  supplied 
from  this  point. 

The  company  has  large  and  well  appointed  j 
ware  houses,  residences,  stores,  etc.:  and  has  | 
also  erected  thirty  double  frame  houses,  which 
are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  best  native 
hunters  in  their  employ.  The  Russo-Greek  ' 
church  has  here  a  day  school,  but  while  there  ■ 
seemed  no  room  for  a  day  school,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  for  an  industrial  boarding  school,  j 
into  which  could  be  gathered  the  half-breed  j 
children  of  the  traders  (some  of  whom  are  now,  ! 
at  a  great  expense,  sent  to  San  Francisco,)  and  | 
the  many  orphan  children  that  are  found  in  the 
villages,  even  a  thousand  miles  away,  that  are 
tributary  to  Unalaska.  To  establish  such  a  school 
the  Methodist  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  an  appeal  for  funds.” 

From  the  facts  and  testimony  here  given,  we  i 
can. not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  advantages 
for  far-reaching  influence  that  this  location  af¬ 
fords.  Here  at  a  ceaitral  point  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  plant  a  beacon  light  that  shall  shine  | 
out  on  all  these  waters  “a  thousand  miles  away.”  j 
We  do  not  go  to  the  absolutely  poor  nor  to  the| 
absolutely  degraded,  we  go  to  a  hopeful  field 
and  we  go  where  we  are  loudly  called  and  where 
our  help  will  be  appreciated. 

Of  this  location  it  is  said:  “Unalaska  is  20001 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  what  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  to  (Jalilornia,  is  Unalaska  to  all  Alaska  j 
west  of  Kadiak.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
and  from  all  this  vast  area.  It  is  most  fittingly 
chosen  and  beautifully  located.  The  panorama 
j  of  land  and  sea  here  in  summer  are  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  Here  along  a  pebbly  beach  for  more  than 
!  half  a  mile  is  an  irregular  row  of  flamed  cottages  I  / 
The  people  are  amiable  and  docile,  defferentiai  l 
in  their  manners  and  faithful  in  their  dom»stjc  i 
relations.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  aver.ce  \ 
summer  temperature  being  fifty  degrees,  that  »f 
the  winter  thirty,”  g 

In  1^6  Dr.  Jackson  started  to  locate  a  party  of 
teachers  along  the  way  from  Puget  Sound  to  j 
^  western  Alaska  to  a  point  as  far  westward  of  Pu-  j 
the  get  Sound  as  New  England  is  eastward. 

He  says,  “Everywhere  we  were  impressed 


missionaries.  At  Unalaska,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  the  school,  the  native 
dwellings  are  well  built  little  wooden  cottages, 
comfortable  in  the  inside  and  neat 

surroundings.  _  _  _  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  Aleut  can  not  be  ethnologi-  l.he  urgent  need  of  government  schools  "and , 
cally  traced.  He  is  most  like  the  Japanese  in  (dlnst.ian  missions.  At  one  interview  an  old  man 
appearance  and  characteristics  and  it  is  reason-  P  .  adlPS  that  the  children  might  have  a  chance,  I 
ably  supposed  originated  from  this  people.  They  s.a*d  with  much  pathos;  ‘My  father  never  had, 
have  intermingled  with  the  Russian  popula-  now  I  am  old,  light  has  come,  but 

result  hds  are  stiff 

They 


tion  and  as 
among  them. 


my  eye¬ 


there  are  many  creoles  HI15  are  stltt  atld  only  a  little  light  gets  in. ' 
are  religiously  disposed  Npon  another  occasion  a 


missionary  visiting  a 


sick  native  found  him  in  the  last  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption,  lying  in  a  blanket  upon  the  floor.  His 
family  had  driven  a  stake  in  a  crack  of  the  floor. 
The  upper  end  of  the  stake  was  split,  and  in  the 
split  was  held  an  open  book  so  that  the  sick  man 
could  look  upon  it.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
what  that  was  for,  the  sick  man  replied;  ‘you 
have  told  us  that  in  that  book  God  has  promised 
us  a  home,  when  we  die.  Now  you  know  I  can 
not  read  it,  and  no  one  ever  came  to  teach  my 
children  to  read  it,  and  so  I  had  them  place  the 
book  where  I  could  see  it  and  I  look  at  it  and 
say.  “God,  they  tell  me  that  you  have  promised 
me  a  home  in  that  book,  you  know  I  can  not 
read  it  and  my  children  can  not  read  it,  but  I 
want  you  to  remember  your  promise.’  And  the 

old  man  died  gazing  on  the  Bible,  which  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  American  people  to  education 
in  Alaska  prevented  him,  and  is  now  prevent¬ 
ing  thousands  from  learning  to  read.” 

Contributions  for  the  building  should  be  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  either  of  the  ladies 
named  below.  Let  no  one  to  whom  this  appeal 
comes  send  less  than  fifty  cents,  which  gives 
a  share  in  the  Home.  A  Donation  bf  $100  gives 
the  individual  or  society  the  privilege  of  naming 
a  room. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
committee:' 

MRS.  L.  H.  DAGGETT,  *S7  Bunker  Hill  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

MRS.  E.  E.  MARCY,  Evanston.  Ill. 

MRS.  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

MRS.  C.  F.  RICE,  Tyler  st.,  Lowell,  Miss. 

MISS  E.  L.  WYMAN,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

MRS.  C.  L.  Roach,  809  L  st.,  N.  W.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MRS.  J.  O.  SHERBURNE,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

MRS.CH ARLES  F.  SPRINGER,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

MRS.  C.J.  CLARK,  (Woodford’s)  Portland,  Me. 

MRS.  CHARLES  GOODALL,San  Prancisco,  Cal. 

Any  one  desiring  a  book  to  obtain  a  list  of  names 
can  address  Mrs.  Daggett. 

Books  of  Reference. 

“Our  Arctic  Province,”  “Journeys  in  Alaska,” 
“The  Story  of  Mettahkatlah,”  “Reports  of  the  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska.” 


Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church . 


ALASKAN  HOMES 

Of  the  Woman’s  Homo  Missionary  Society  of  M.  E,  Church. 


The  foregoing  pages  will  convince  every  reader 
of  the  necessity  for  Homes  where  Alaskan  girls  can 
be  protected,  educated,  christianized  and  trained 
for  future  usefulness  among  their  own  people. 
The  W.  H.  M.  S.  lias  day  schools  at  Unalashka 
and  Unga  and  a  cottage  at  the  latter  place  for  our 
missionary,  but  our  “Jesse  Lee  Home  and  Indus¬ 
trial  School”  is  not  yet  erected.  .  f 

We  hoped  to  have  had  it  ready  for  occupancy  this 
year,  but  there  is  not  money  enough.  Who  will  help? 

One  hundred  dollars  gives  privilege  of  naming  a  ■ 
room;  $50.00  will  furnish  it;  $5.00  will  buy  a  door,  a 
window,  or  a  school-desk.  Who  will  take  a  room 
or  buy  one  of  these  or  give  a  life  membership  and 
thereby  pay  for  four? 

The  estimated  cost  of  food  for  one  child  is  not  less 
than  $1.00  per  week,  clothing  and  other  requisites 
half  as  much  more.  Who  will  support  one  of 
these  destitute  girls  a  year,  or  even  a  week? 

Another  need  is  an  additional  teacher.  A  talented 
and  experienced  lady  stands  ready  to  leave  a  lucra¬ 
tive  position  for  this  far-away,  isolated  place,  but  we 
have  no  money  to  send  her.  Will  not  those  who  are  I 
not  called  to  this  work,  unite  and  send  this  sister' 
teacher  to  her  chosen  field  to  save  these  girls? 

Mothers!  look  about  you  and  for  a  moment  con¬ 
trast  your  lot  with  those  of  whom  you  have  read  and 
say  what  you  will  do! 


Send  donations  to  the  Secretary  of  Alaskan  Bureau, 
MRS.  L.  II.  DAGGETT,  287  Bunker  Hill  st.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S., 
MRS.  A.  R.  CLARK,  169  York  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


sick  nativeTound  him  in  thel^rt  stages  of  con¬ 

sumption,  lying  in  a  blanket  upon  the  floor.  His 
family  had  driven  a  stake  in  a  crack  of  the  floor. 
The  upper  end  of  the  stake  was  split,  and  in  the 
split  was  held  an  open  book  so  that  the  sick  man 
l  could  look  upon  it.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
what  that  was  for,  the  sick  man  replied;  ‘you 
have  told  us  that  in  that  book  God  has  promised 
us  a  home,  when  we  die.  Now  you  know  I  can 
not  read  it,  and  no  one  ever  came  to  teach  my 
children  to  read  it,  and  so  I  had  them  place  the 
book  where  I  could  see  it  and  I  look  at  it  and 
say.  “God,  they  tell  me  that  you  have  promised 
me  a  home  in  that  book,  you  know  I  can  not 
!  read  it  and  my  children  can  not  read  it,  but  I 
j  want  you  to  remember  your  promise.’  And  the 

|  old  man  died  gazing  on  the  Bible,  which  the  in- 
l  difference  of  the  American  people  to  education 
in  Alaska  prevented  him,  and  is  now  prevent- 
|  ing  thousands  from  learning  to  read.” 

Contributions  for  the  building  should  be  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  either  of  the  ladies 
named  below.  Let  no  one  to  whom  this  appeal 
comes  send  less  than  fifty  cents,  which  gives 
a  share  in  the  Home.  A  Donation  Of  $100  gives 
the  individual  or  society  the  privilege  of  naming 
a  room. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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PULPIT  NOTICE. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Government  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  will 
speak  in  Bromfleld  Street  Church,  Boston,  February  9,  at  2.30  P.M.,  in 
interest  of  Missiou  and  Educational  Work  in  that  Territory.  He  will  also 
describe, his  recent  cruise  of  live  months  among  the  Eskimos  of  Behring 
Sea  ,  Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook  will  preside. 

L.  II.  Daggett,  Secretary. 


WOMAN’S  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Published.  Monthly ,  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

L  April.  /?-#>_ 

MRS.  H.  C.  M’CABE,  EDITOR,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


All  communications  for  tbe  paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 
All  business  communications  and  names  of  subscribers  should  be 
addresssed  to 

MISS  MARY  BELLE  EVANS,  PUBLISHER,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


Notes  from  the  General  Executive  Board  of 
the  W.  H.  M.  Society. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
•was  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  28,  1S91. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Clark,  was  adopted 
as  follows  :  Cash  in  treasury,  $13,877.44 ;  loan  from  Mrs. 
Kinsey,  $3,500.00;  receipts  from  first  quarter,  $8,000.50; 
total  receipts,  $25,377.94;  expenditures,  $14,077.44.  Bal¬ 
ance  on  hand,  $1 1,300. 50.^  _  .  .. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  with  Sheldon 
Jackson,  U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska,  to 
deliver  an  address  in  Cincinnati  in  the  near  future  in  the 
interests  of  mission  work  in  Alaska,  and  to  invite  the  co 
operation  of  sister  denominations  now  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  this  far-away  territory  Mrs.  L-  H.  Dag 
get,  Boston,  Mass,  was  authorized  to  sign  the  cou’.ract 
with  the  U.  S  Government  for  schools  at  Unga  and  Un 
al  iska  in  the  name  of  our  Society,  and  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Clark,  was  authorized  to  receive  all  moneys  due  the 
Society  on  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  in  Alaska.  A  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  Mrs.  Daggett  to  go  to  Nooksachk  and  Alaska 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  our  work  at  these  points 
and  to  superintend  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  the 

BoartLshall  direct^  _ .  — . . . 
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|  j  SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Dr.  Jacksou,  XJ.  S.  Agent 
l  of  Education  in  Alaska,  will  speak  Sunday,  Jan. 
Ill  u>  at  10-80  a-  m-,  in  Harvard  St.  Church,  Cam- 
bi’idgeport;  at  3  p.m.,  in  Alt.  Bellingham  Cburcb 
Chelsea;  at  7.30,  in  church  to  be  announced./  Jf  9/ 
Monday  a.  m.,  Jan.  12,  at  the  Preachers*  Sleeting 
Wesleyan  Hall,  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  At 
2  P-  m-> a  ladies*  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bromfieid 
St.  Church,  to  which  all  ladies  from  all  denomina¬ 
tions  are  invited.  At  this  meeting  the  Doctor  will 
speak  of  the  condition  of  women  and  girls  in 
Alaska,  and  the  need  for  work  in  their  behalf.  J 

Boston  Preachers' 


Boston,  Mass.,  I 


Meeting.  —  In  place  of 
was  held, 

probably,  with  Alaska,  its  people,  history,  ^  Many  6poke>  and~'th g^VeS' 
and  resources,  than  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,.  The  meeting  next  Monday  will  be  held  at 

•  1  _ J _ A  „  -I  n.InntnnnWTrnrw^  arlnfloHnn  I  11  OA  -  .  _  *  U°1U 


—  ~  ”  .  ,  . ,  .  ,  7(1 tie  usual  meeting,  a  class-meeting 

—No  American  living  is  better  acquainted, ,  ' With  Rev.  W.  N.  Brodbeck  in 


list 


who  has  conducted  missionary  and  education-  11.30  a.  ax.,  when  Dr.  Jackson  agent  of  our 
al  work  in  that  Territory  for  the  past  fourteen  Government  Schools  in  Alaska’  will  sneak  in 
years.  He  has  recently  returned  from  a  five  the  interest  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
months’  cruise,  on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  Society.  The  subject  will  be  “  Alaska  **/AxV/ 
•among  the  Eskimos  of  Bering  Sea,  during  -  *  *  7*l 
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-which  he  established  a  school  at  Point  Bar- 
row,  the  most  northern  habitable  spot  in 
that  remote  region.  Illness  prevented  his 
keeping  certain  lecture  engagements  in  this 
yicinity  last  month,  but,  as  onr  readers  will 
learn,  under  the  heading  of  “  Important  No¬ 
tice  ”  on  this  page,  the  Doctor  will  speak  four 
times,  on  heb.  8  and  9  —  t Dree  of  them  in 
Methodist  churches  in  Boston,  Somerville  and 
Chelsea.  This  will  be  a  rare  opportunity  to 
hear  a  man  of  mark,  one  thoroughly  convers¬ 
ant  with  his  subject,  and  brimful  of  facts  and 
ncldents.  Don’t  fail  to  hear  him !  _ 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Government  Agent  of  Education,  will  speak  of 
Education  and  Missions  In  Alaska,  Feb.  8  and  9,  as 
follows:  Sunday,  at  10.30,  In  Dr.  McWhlnnle’s 
Church,  Central  Square,  Cambrldgeport;  at  3 
p.  m.,  In  Mt.  Bellingham  Church,  Chelsea;  at  7.80, 
In  First  M.  E.  Church,  Union  Square,  Somerville. 

Monday,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  In  Bromfleld  St.  Church, 
Boston.  To  all  these  meetings  the  public  Is  cor¬ 
dially  invited,  and  especially  ladles  of  the 
various  Missionary  Societies. 
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NEWS  FROM  0UNALASHKA. 


ardson,  our  missionaries  there,  express 
their  thanks  for  supplies  that  were  sent 
them  last  August,  and  desires,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  boxes  of  clothing,  bedding 
and  such  articles  as  make  home  com¬ 
fortable  may  be  sent  them  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall  steamer.  Any  consid 
erable  delay  will  be  too  late  to  reach 
them  before  the  winter,  and  place  them 
in  danger  of  want  and  suffering. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  these  great 
distances,  and  to  feel  that  San  Francis¬ 
co  is  east  of  the  center  of  the  United 
States;  but  so  it  is  when  this  most 
western  boundary  of  Alaska  is  consider¬ 
ed.  And  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  just  received  from  Ounalashka 
impress  that  lesson  in  geography.  It  is 
inspiring  to  hear  these  words 
from  this  distant  field,  in  tinie  one  of 
the  most  distant  into  which  our  church 
has  found  its  way.  As  we  read  their 


Word  comes  from  this  our  youngest  statements  let  us  inhale  the  spirit  that 
and  most  remote  province,  and  last  to  breathes  through  them.  Professor  Tuck 
be  entered  by  our  missionaries,  of  grati-  writes  under  date  of  May  9th,  “The 
tude,  success  and  want.  Letters  receiv-  washing  machine  which  was  sent  up 
ed  from  Professor  Tuck  and  Miss  Rich-  on  the  Orca  came  all  right,”  and  for  it 


he  expresses  thanks.  “Miss  Richardson 
ca&qAip  on  the  St.  Paul  and  is  proving 
a  valuable  and  much  needed  help  to 
us.”  They  are  greatly  distressed  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the 
house  and  materials  for  the  fence.  He 
fears,  if  delayed  longer,  the  failure  of  our 
society  to  enclose  the  land  needed  for 
the  home  will  crowd  our  church  out  of 
Ounalashka.  They  feel  in  great  need 
of  the  house. 

Professor  Tuck  says,  “We  had  last 
year  a  family  of  twenty-one.”  “Our 
living  space  is  less  than  four  rooms,  15 
by  15  feet,  and  this  has  to  answer  for 
kitchen,  schoolroom,  dormitories,  halls, 
store  room  and  all  other  uses  to  which 
rooms  can  be  put.”  “We  have  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  fifteen  or  more  day 
pupils  from  the  village.”  “Our  table  is 
regularly  spread  for  nineteen  pupils  and 
three  teachers.” 

“  If,  by  any  accident,  we  should  fail 
to  receive  the  Home  Building,  you  can 
see  ^hat  a  terrible  outlook  we  have  for 
the  coming  winter.”  Miss  Richardson 
writes  :  “  We  are  expecting  eight  or  ten 
new  pupils  soon.  *  We  are  now  so 
full  that  we  can  hardly  move  without 
bumping  heads  or  treading  on  each  oth¬ 
er’s  toes.  *  Last  year  some  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  had  other  homes  to  which  they  could 
go.  Most  of  those  coming  have  no 
other  place  to  go,  and  if  we  cannot  take 
them  they  will  go  to  the  bad.”  And  so 
the  wail  goes  up  again  for  the  Home. 

Captain  Goodall  has  generously  spent 
much  time  and  effort  and  expense  in 
trying  to  send  forward  the  much  needed 
home  and  supplies.  But  the  infrequency 
of  mails  and  unavoidable  delays  have 
made  it  a  wTork  of  many  difficulties. 
By  the  energy  of  the  Captain  the  house 
will  soon  be  on  its  way,  unless  there 
should  arise  unforeseen  hindrances  in 
completing  the  plans. 

SUPPLIES. 

Perhaps  we  can  aid  in  securing  the 
other  supplies.  The  inability  to  know 
the  number  to  be  provided,  until  late, 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  send  or¬ 
ders  in  time  for  the  early  boats;  by 
prompt  action  and  liberal  donations  on 
our  part  we  may  relieve  the  embarrass- 
(knent.  In  referring  to  this  we  get  an¬ 
other  little  glimpse  into  their  life.  Miss 
R - says.:  “The  freight  which  Profes¬ 

sor  sent  for  has  not  come  yet,  and  our  bill 
of  fare  has  been  and  still  is  very  meagre. 


Our  living  is  mostly  mush  and  wheat 
bread.  I  truly  think  Professor  has  econ¬ 
omy  down  fine.”  “I  believe  it  has  near¬ 
ly  taken  Mrs.  Tuck’s  Mfe;  her  health 
continues  very  poor.”  Again :  “Three 
of  the  children  sleep  with  me  on  a  bed- 
lounge  in  our  room.  The  first  night 
they  were  very  restless,  being  crowded, 
and  I  did  not  sleep  much.  It  seemed 
to  me  I  could  not  endure  it,  but  I  went 
to  God  with  it,  as  with  everything  else, 
and  asked  his  help,  and  he  answered 
soon.  The  next  night  the  lounge  seemed 
much  wider,  and  I  rested  well.  What 
should  we  do  without  the  dear  Burden- 
bearer.” 

So  they  come  to  us,  asking  that  of  our 
abundance  we  may  send  courage  and 
comfort  to  them.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
Christian  readers  of  the  California 
Christian  Advocate  will  not  al¬ 
low  these  noble,  self-sacrificing  work¬ 
ers  to  suffer.  Perhaps  the  following 
list  prepared  by  those  on  the  field  may 
help  some  to  decide  upon  what  they  can 
best  send  : 

“some  of  the  things  we  need. 

“Second-hand  clothing  of  all  kinds; 

new  (or  partly  worn)  girl’s  boots  and 
rubbers;  old-fashioned  water-proofing  for 
outside  garments;  two  or  three  dolls,  old 
or  new,  with  or  without  dresses;  last 
year’s  hats,  with  ribbons,  laces,  velvet, 
silks,  etc.,  for  trimmings;  all  kinds  of 
bedding,  such  as  pillows,  sheets,  blan 
kets,  etc.;  heavy,  all-wool  flannel  for  un¬ 
derclothing,  nightgowns,  etc.;  almost  any: 
kind  of  kitchen  utensils;  a  Doty  washer, 
large  size;  any  kind  of  food  material  that 
will  stand  transporting,  except  fish;  any¬ 
thing  else  that  would  be  useful  in  a  large 
family;  illustrated  books  and  papers;  all 
sorts  of  games,  like  checkers,  dominoes, 
jackstraws, parchesi,  authors,  word  games, 
etc.;  Bibles  and  Testaments,  hymnals; 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  Epworth  hymnals;  ; 
chromos,  engravings  and  ornaments  of 
any  kind  suitable  for  the  sitting-room  or 
parlor;  some  few  articles  of  real  artistic 
value  for  cultivating  taste;  frames,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  pictures.” 

Professor  T - asks  for  600  pounds 

of  packed  butter,  200  rolls  butter,  200 
pounds  California  pressed  figs,  200 
pounds  California  raisins,  these  being 
considered  very  healthful  for  them  there. 
May  I  suggest  to  those  living  in 
fruit  districts  that  dried  or  canned 
fruits  would  be  very  acceptable?  Any- 
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thing  purchased  on  the  island  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  at  greatly  increased 
expense.  All  who  will  help  us  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  requested  to  send  whatever  they 
may  find  desirable  to  Capt.  Chas.  Goodall, 
plainly  marked,  “For  Ounalashka.  ” 
The  steamer  on  which  these  articles 
must  be  sent  probably  will  sail  early  in 
August.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  all  sent  in  by  the  first  of  August, 
that  they  may  be  properly  boxed  and 
shipped. 

In  behalf  of  the  Bureau  for  Alaska, 
and  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  I  ask  for  a  generous  response  to 
these  requests. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Fowler. 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Fowler 
concerning  the  wants  of  our  mission  at 
Oonalaska  brought  a  most  generous  re¬ 
sponse,  and  nine  large  boxes  were  put 
up  at  the  Book  Room,  and  sent  by 
direction  of  Chaplain  Goodall  to  the 
Alaskan  steamer.  We  never  saw 
speedier  or  more  liberal  response  to  any 
appeal  from  our  missions.  The  variety 
was  very  striking,  and  ran  from  dolls  to 
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the  evening  star. 

WASHINGTON: 

SATURDAY . October  31,  1891. 

CROSBY  S.  N O YES . Editor. 


THE  METHODIST  MISSIONS. 


Tlie  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  Hear 
About  Alaska. 


DE.  JACKSON  MAKES  AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  CONDI¬ 
TION  OF  THE  INDIANS — A  CALL  MADE  ON  MRS. 
HARRISON — PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW. 


The  ■Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  con¬ 
tinued  its  session  this  morning  at  Foundry 
Church.  This  session  of  the  society  is  spe¬ 
cially  attractive,  both  on  account  of  the  high 
standard  of  tho  debates  and  reports  and  from 
the  personality  of  the  women  in  attendance. 
At  the  session  can  be  found  many  of  the  ladies 
whose  names  have  been  identified  with  nearly 
every  noble,  charitable  movement  inaugurated 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  The  personality  of 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  society  is  also  an  in¬ 
teresting  one.  Mrs.  Davis,  the  president,  rules 
over  the  assembly  with  a  firm  hand,  and  yet 
by  her  pleasant  method  of  carrying  out  her 
decisons  escapes  all  the  friction  so  often  en¬ 
countered. 

Mrs.  Davis  is  a  resident  of  Cincinnati  and 
has  long  been  an  energetic  worker  in  Christian 
and  philanthropic  work.  She  has  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Children’s  Orphan  Homo  and  president 
of  tho  Woman’s  Christian  Association.  So¬ 
cially  Mrs.  Davis  is  beloved  by  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  her.  Her  husband,  an  eminent 
physician,  died  last  winter.  From  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  W.  II.  M.  S.  Mrs.  Davis  has 
steadily  been  elected  vice  president.  Since  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hayes  she  has  served  as  president. 


today's  business. 

The  session  this  mornihg  was  opened  by  de¬ 
votional  exercises  -  by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wagner,  after 
which  the  minutes  were  read  and  adopted  and 
interesting  reports  received  from  several  con¬ 
ference  corresponding  secretaries.  The  work 
of  receiving  reports  from  the  different  bureaus 
was  then  commenced.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Daggett, 
from  the  bureau  of  Alaskn,  gave  an  instructive 
and  hopeful  report  from  this  bureau.  She 
asked  for  help  for  a  continuation  of  the  good 
work. 

The  report  was  followed,  by  request,  by  a 
talk  from  Itev.  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  men 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  work 
among  tho  Indians  in  Alaska  and  his  remarks 
carry  as  much  weight  as  those  of  any  other 
possible  man.  Dr.  Jackson  said  it  had  long 
been  his  earnest  prayer  to  interest  tho  Meth¬ 
odist  women  in  work  among  the  Indians  in 
Alaska.  The  condition  of  the  race  there  was 
truly  doplorablo.  Polygamy  existed  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  sold  into  practically  actual  slavery 
at  an  oarly  age.  The  doctor  in  describing  the 
savage  condition  of  tho  people  spoke  of  tho 
habit  of  killing  a  friend  as  a  matter  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Parents  expect  their  children  to  kill  them 
when  they  become  old  and  feeble.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  said  people  had  said  that  such  a  people 
were  untructablo  and  the  better  they  were 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  fearth.  the  sooner,  but 
the  responsibility  could  not  bo  evaded  in  such 
a  manner.  Dr.  Jackson  then  gave  illustra¬ 
tions  to  show  that  the  Indians  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  accessible  to  the  word  of  Christ.  The 
people  were  ready  and  waiting.  Many  of  them 
had  been  waiting  for  years  and  in  the  darkness 
were  groping  out  for  the  light.  Dr.  Jackson 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  the  illustrations 
he  used  to  make  more  striking  his  remarks. 


SOME  OF  THE  DELEGATES. 

The  growth  and  future  importance  of  Alaska 
were  dwelt  upon  by  the  speaker.  He  described 
the  struggle  and  the  gradual  advancement 
which  the  Methodist  women  had  made  in  their 
great  work.  The  desire  of  girls  among  the 
Indians  to  go  into  the  schools  was  dwelt  upon 
and  tiie  hardships  which  the  missionaries  suf¬ 
fered  eloquently  pictured. 

A  large  building  was  greatly  needed  and  Dr. 
Jackson  hoped  that  the  society  would  enlarge 
its  plans  and  erect  a  building  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  great  need  of  the  mission. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  talk,  Mrs. 
Davis  said  the  work  in  Alaska  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Jackson  said  the  society,  he 
knew,  had  been  active  and  helpful  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  Methodist  church  itself, 
he  said,  however,  had  not  yet  awakened  to  tho 
heed  of  work  in  Alaska.  The  M.  E.  church 
‘had  done  nothing  there  except  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  society,  'J'he  practical 
value  of  interesting  the  entire  Methodist 
church  in  the  schools  in  Alaska  was  pointed 
1  out  by  the  sjpealter.  If  a  great  and  mighty 
church  took  up  the  schools  Congress  would 
not  be  so  cliarry  about  making  appropriations 
for  these  schools. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  talk  the  society 
expressed  by  rising  its  thanks  to  the  eloquent 
divine  and  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the 
subject  which  he  had  so  ably  discussed.  Sev- 
:  eral  ladies  made  earnest  appeals  for  the  Alaska 
bureau.  The  question  of  a  contribution  was 
brought  up  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  but  Mrs.  Willing 
held  that  in  justice  to  all  the  finances  of  all  bu¬ 


reaus  should  bo  reported  on  by  tho  regular 
committees.  The  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Clark, 
expressed  a  like  opinion,  which  seemed  to  be 
general.  Mrs.  Goff,  from  the  rear  of  the  church, 
remarked  at  this  point  that  probably  a  very 
nice  little  love  feast  was  going  on  in 
front,  but  the  delegatess  in  the  rear  were  una¬ 
ble  to  hear  in  the  slightest.  This  brought  a 
proposition  from  Mrs.  Willing  that  the  seating 
of  the  members  be  rearranged.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  referred.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Willing  is  one  of 
the  active  and  representative  members  of  the 
society  and  is  forward  in  all  the  discussions, 
with  a  clear  power  of  debate  and  ringing  voice. 

Mrs.  Willing  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
tho  society  and  secretary  of  the  bureau  for 
immigrants.  She  is  a  sister  of  Bishoj}  Fowler. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  transportation 
facilities,  in  a  few  words  warned  the  members 
against  selling  or  giving  away  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  certificates,  as  they  were  issued  only  to 
the  members  personally. 

I  The  society  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

tt  tn  ^IbLuLuru^' 


Cranford,  N.  J.,  April  13  :  Our  church  in  this  village 
has  only  ninety  members,  forty-five  of  which  belong  to 
W.  H.  M.  S.  Our  mite  boxes  yielded  $53,  please  tell  Mrs. 
Ampt,  and  twenty-five  new  ones  given  out.  We  had  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  March  6th,  to  talk  on  Alaska,  and  ex¬ 
pect  great  results.  Hope  our  treasury  is  out  of  debt  and 
prospering.  Isabella  A.  Miller. 


CHILDREN’S  LESSON  FOR  JUNE. 


Question — When  were  the  first  missionaries  sent  to 
Alaska  ? 

Answer — “In  the  spring  of  1885  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Weinland  and  Hans  Yorgerseu  were  sent  to  the  Kusko- 
kwin  River  as  the^first  missionaries  to  the  Esquimaux 
of  Alaska.”— Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  “  Gospel  in  all 
Lands,”  July,  1891. 

Q. — When  was  organized  the  first  church  in  Alaska? 

A.— In  1784  Gregory  Shelikoff  found  a  settlement  on 
Kadiak  Island,  and  soon  after  organized  the  first  school 
and  the  first  church  in  Alaska.  Here  was  for  a  long  time 
the  Russian  capital  and  chief  seat  of  their  power  and  ope¬ 
rations.  They  have  a  large  church  and  resident  priest. 

Q. — Are  the  Alaskans  a  moral  or  immoral  people? 

A. — As  among  all  heathen  tribes,  immorality  abounds. 
Gambling,  drunkennes,  and  among  the  heathen  portion 
the  superstitions  and  cruelties  of  heathen  prevail. 

Q. — What  are  their  ideas  of  worship  ? 

A. — They  are  firm  believers  in  good  and  bad  spirits; 
the  latter  n  ed  constantly  to  be  bought  with  sacrifices  and 
offerings.  They  believe  in  sore  ry  and  devil  worship. 
The  old,  sick  and  deformed  are  put  to  death  with  terrible 
and  cruel  rites. 

Q. — What  great  industry  lately  introduced  into  Alaska 
is  threatening  the  natives  with  starvation  ? 

A. — The  salmon  canneries,  for  ibis  reason  :  The  natives 
used  to  cure  large  quantities  of  fish  for  their  winter  use, 
but  the  American  canneries  carry  this  article  of  food  out 
of  the  country  and  by  wasteful  methods  threaten  the  fu¬ 
ture  supply. 

Q. — What  is  the  annual  shipment  of  salmon  ? 

A. — “Five  million  cans  are  annually  shipped  from 
Alaska,  and  the  business  is  still  in  its  infancy.” 

Q. — What  does  this  mean  to  the  natives? 

A. — Starvation  in  the  near  future. — “  Gospel  in  all 
Lands,”  1891,  July,  page  303. 
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'i-  of  Unala  ska,  Alaska. 
November  9r  l£'9~* 


Rev.3he.ldcn  Jackson, 

Bureau  o.‘  Education, 

Y/ushingtcn,  D.C. 

My  dear  doctor  : 

I  have  troughs  six  girls  i  r om  ths  seal  I 
school.  Two  years  ago  I  brought  dov.*n  a  like  number, 
part  I  have  had  in  providing  scholars  for  the  school  to 
character  and  uccompl i shments  with  the  hops  that  they  th 
behalf  among  its  founders  and  supporters. 
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poor  v;aifs,  many  the  offspring  of  white  fathers-,,  growing  cp  without 
homes  or  the  education  and  training  of  Christian  parents. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  labored  zealously  and  well  to  teach  the  scholars 
the  necessities  and  requirements  of  decent  living,  and  train  them  to  become  good 
house-keepers  and  proper  wives  and  mothers.  But  they  are  cramped  by  the  means 
and  accommodations  at  hand.  The  school  is  already  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
and  cannot  take  many  whom  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  give  its  protection,  and  who 
could  be  received  with  a  suitable  building  and  support. 

I  an  sure  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Society  could  they  understand  the 
condition  and  field  of  the  school  and  how  well  it  is  conducted,  would  become 
interested  in  its  behalf  and  provide  it  with  better  facilities  with  which  to 
continue  and  enlarge  its  work  for  the  elevation  of  these  poor  nceglected  members 
of  their  sex* 

I  cannot  be  accused  ci  bi_*s  for  I  am  of  an  entirely  different  religious 
belief.  Prof*  and  Mrs. Tuck  know  nothing  of  my  writing.  1  am  prompted  by  my 
interest  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  its  people,  a.nd  cannot  remain 
blind  to  good  to  humanity  by  whomever  poriormed- 

Sineerely  yours* 

(signed)  M-A.Healy, 

Captain  U-S.R.M* 


Western  Christian 


Advocate,  Wednksda 
NOVEMBER  9, 1892, 

MISSIONARY. 

HOME  MISSION  CONVENTION. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
General  Board  of -Managers  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Missionary  Society  met  in 
Division  Street  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  October  27th. 

Two  questions  of  importance  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  discussed  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ference:  “The  Status  o'.'  Deacomss-work 
in  the  Church  ”  and  the  “  Use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Funds  in  Indian  Schools.”  The  So¬ 
ciety  at  once  informed  the  Department  at 
Washington  that  it  would  not  renew  con¬ 
tracts  for  school  support.  ,, 

Mrs.  Fisk  presented  the  following,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote: 


'  Resolved,  That  the  W.  H.  M,S.  of  tbe,Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church  cordially  approves  the  action  of 
Se  General  Conference  requesting  all  benevolent 
societies  neither  to  appeal  to  or  accept  from gov¬ 
ernment  anv  moneys  for  Indian  schoo.s;  not  only 
.because  of  its  loyalty  to  the  highest  legi^ive  and 
judicial  body  of  the  Church,  but  because  of  its  be 
lief  in  the  American  principal  of  the  absolute  sep 
aration  of  Church  and  State. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe  reported  for  the  In¬ 
dian  Bureau  that  no  new  work  has  been 
undertaken,  and  the  schools  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  Government  money  as 

voted  by  General  Conference.  _ - 

Wednesday  morning,  reports  of  the  work 
in  ten  Conference  societies  were  presented. 
Mrs.  Norten,  missionary  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  gave  a  most  interesting  report 
of  that  field.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  lor 
Alaska  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Daggett. 

Mrs.  McCabe  offered  the  following: 

“  Whereas,  The  General  Conference  by 
its  action  indorsed  the  Sixteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States,  and  passed  resolutions  which  are 
authoritative;  therelore, 

“fioolved,  That  we,  as  Methodist  women 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


can  do  no  other  than  discontinue  to  receive 
all  aid  from  the  general  treasuiy 
United  States  for  religious  and  educations 

work.”  .  , 

This  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  appropriations  of  the  Socle  y  oi  < 
year  are  $38, -000,  unconditional,  tor 
support  of  missionaries  and  expenses  ot 
the  Homes,  and  $1*9,580,  conditional  on  its 
being  secured  for  city  and  local  missions 
and  the  extension  of -the  work. 

All  united  in  resolutions  of  appreciation 

of  the  generous  and  beautiful  hospitality 
of  the  friends  at  Grand  Rapids. 


WOMAN’S 
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The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Springer,  of 
rashington,  D.  C. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session,  read  by  Miss  Van  Marter,  were 
ipted. 

Mrs.  Roach  presented  an  invitation  from  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  Saturday  afternoon  at  1:15  o’clock, 
lich  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Mrs.  Davis  stated  that  Saturday  morning’s  session  would  begin  at  8  o’clock, 
order  that  the  business  might  be  finished  before  adjourning  for  the  courtesies 
the  White  House,  and  an  excursion  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Aiken  announced  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  United  States 
rneral  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska,  would  address  the  convention  after  the 
esentation  of  thp  report  of  the  Bureau  for  Alaska  on  Saturday  morning. 


OUR  MOTTO  : 

“  For  the  Love  of  Christ,  and  in  His  Name, 
All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
dolto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 
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BUREAU  FOR  ALASKA. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Secretary,  287  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXECUTIVE. 

j  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust,  Cincinnati,  0. 


M,r.s-  ?•  £IKEN-  Cincinnati,  0. 
A.  R.  Clark,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


fENTH 


The  session  was  opened  by  devotional  exercises  conducted  by  Mrs.  James 
lather.  The  minutes  of  Friday  afternoon,  read  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bayliss,  were 
lopted. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  for  Alaska,  instructive  and  hopeful,  was  submitted 
by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Daggett1,  and  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  United  States  Agent  of  Education  for 
Alaska,  was  then  invited  to  speak.  He  said  it  had  long  been  his  earnest  desire 
to  stand  before  just  such  a  body  of  Methodist  women  and  urge  the  claims  of 
Alaska  for  immediate  help.  Dr.  Jackson  represented  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  Territory  as  deplorable.  Polygamy  exists,  and  children  are  sold 
nto  slavery  at  an  early  age.  He  illustrated  the  savage  condition  of  the  people 
>y  their  habit  of  killing  a  friend  as  a  matter  of  friendship.  Parents  expect 
heir  children  to  kill  them  when  they  become  old  and  feeble.  Dr.  Jackson 
tated  that  it  had  been  said  that  such  people  were  intractable,  and  the 
Doner  they  were  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  better,  but  the  responsibility 
ould  not  be  evaded  in  such  a  manner.  He  then  gave  illustrations  to  show  that 
le  Indians  are  exceedingly  accessible  to  Christian  instruction.  The  people  are 
;ady,  and  many  of  them  have  been  waiting  in  the  darkness  for  years,  and 
— roping  for  the  light.  The  desire  of  Indian  girls  to  go  to  school  was  dwelt 
pon,  and  the  hardships  which  the  missionaries  suffer  were  eloquently  pictured, 
le  stated  that  the  Aleutian  Islands  have  been  allotted  by  the  Government  to 
le  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  mission  work,  but  nothing  has  been 
ccomplished  by  the  Church  except  what  has  been  done  by  this  Society  at  Unga 
tid  Unalaska,  where  he  hoped  the  Society  would  enlarge  its  plans  and  erect 
Hidings  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  great  need  of  the  missions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  remarks,  the  President  said  the  work  in 
laska  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Society.  A 
sing  vote  of  thanks  expressed  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Society  for  the 
terest  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  work,  and  for  his  presence  and 
spiring  address. 

Mrs.  Roach  followed  in  a  brief  but  earnest  plea  for  Alaska,  and  Mrs. 
iggett  suggested  that  pledges  be  made  for  this  field,  but  objections  were  made 
Mrs.  Willing  and  Mrs.  Clark  on  the  ground  that  in  justice  to  the  entire  work 
:  needs  of  all  the  missions  or  fields  should  be  presented  before  special  coi¬ 
tions  are  taken.  On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  pledges  for  special  fields  be 
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HE  Tenth  Annual  Meeti>  ;  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  o  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  convened 
oundry  Methodist  Episcopal  (lurch,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Thursday  morn- 
.  October  29th,  1S91,  at  ten  o’cljck. 


Bureau  for  Alaska. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  R.  McKinney,  with  their  babe, 
left  their  home  in  Pennsylvania  for  Unga,  Alaska,  to  take  up  the  work  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  begun  by  Bro.  Carr.  A  very  rough  passage  from  San  Francisco 
consumed  a  whole  month.  On  their  arrival,  our  property  was  found  all  safe  and 
ready  for  use.  The  school  was  opened  with  24  scholars,  and  “  more  to  follow.” 
Children  from  the  adjacent  islands  desire  to  come  to  this  school,  but  there  is 
nowhere  for  them  to  stay.  Men  from  the  gold  mines  want  an  evening  school,  and 
Brother  McKinney  will  have  one  for  them.  Quite  a  lot  of  books  had  been  sent 
;rom  the  States  for  use  among  the  people  ;  for  these  he  made  a  library  case. 
They  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  miners  and  others  who  can  read  English. 
No  one  can  do  a  better  thjng  than  to  send  by  mail,  well  protected,  good, 
nstructive  books  to  fill  this  cjase.  They  should  not  be  strictly  religious,  or  they 
vill  not  be  used.  Histories,  biographies  and  elevating  stories,  (all  in  coarse 
>rint,)  will  greatly  aid  our  missionaries  in  leading  these  people  to  a  better  life. 


Jlifi 

I’nalaska. 

Notwithstanding  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  upon  which  we  are  dependent 
for  all  our  shipping,  had  promised  to  take  the  lumber  for  qur  Home,  yet,  when 
the  time  came  to  send  it,  they  had  no  room.  Again  we  must  wait  until  spring. 
This  may  be  well,  as  the  money  we  then  had  would  not  pay  for  a  building 
half  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements.  We  now  have  $7,000  in  the 

treasury.  Dr.  Jackson  assures  us  that  a  $12,000  house  will  be  none  too  large. 
Before  the  first  outgoing  .steamer  in  the  spring  we  should  have  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Shall  we  ? 

In  March,  Miss  Richardson,  of  Connecticut,  started  for  Unalaska.  Her 
letter  in  August  Home  Missions  tells  of  the  privations  which  she  endured. 
Although  at  that  time  well,  in  a  short  time  her  health  began  to  fail.  Physicians  | 
assured  her  that  if  she  wanted  to  save  her  life  she  must  come  home.  She  was 
greatly  disappointed  and  depressed — for  she  loved  the  children  and  the  work — 
but  consented,  and  is  now  again  at  her  home  still  suffering  from  nervous  pros-  ! 
tration.  Under  different  circumstances  she  might  have  been  there  still.  There 
must  be  two  ladies  to  take  the  work  of  the  new  Home.  Where  are  they,  and 
the  money  to  send  to  them  ? 

Miss  Richardson  affirms  what  Prof.  Tuck  has  told  us  of  the  rapid  improve-  j  > 
ment  of  these  girls  in  the  Home.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  is 
the  gratitude  they  manifest  for  any  kindness  shown  them.  Almost  without  j 
exception  they  are  willing  and  glad  to  aid  in  doing  the  work  of  the  house.  / 
They  are  remarkably  quick  to  learn  what  they  are  best  adapted  to,  and  what  | 
they  greatly  prefer  to  do,  and  yet  are  not  unwilling  to  do  anything  required  of  !  j 
them.  Here  are  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  girls :  “  *  *  She  is  the 

daughter  of  a  former  chief.  *  *  Is  quick  and  decidedly  artistic ;  would  make 
a  splendid  milliner  or  dressmaker.”  Of  another  “  *  *  She  came  to  us  broken 

down  from  starvation  and  ill-treatment.  *  *  Wonderfully  improved  every  way. 

She  is  good  to  work,  willing,  systematic,  faithful ;  rather  slow  in  books,  but  quick 
and  bright  in  every  other  way.”  Miss  Richardson  says  of  one  who  came  to  the 
Home:  “  She  had  been  living  out  of  doors;  would  stay  out  for  days  and  nights, 
sleepingin  out-houses  or  wherever  she  could  find  a  place.  She  had  a  strange  look-  ; 
ing  face,  with  small,  black  eyes,  arfd  one  of  the  most  wicked  expressions  I  ever 
saw,  not  excepting  those  I  haveseenin  the  slums  of  New  York.  *  *  After  stay¬ 
ing  awhile  she  ran  away,  tired  of  confinement,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Tuck  found  her  in 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  She  refused  to  come  out.  When  he  attempted  to  take 
her  out  she  used  her  finger-nails  and  teeth  upon  his  hands  vigorously.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  her  out  and  home,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  her 
improvement  has  been  marked.  Even  the  expression  of  her  face  is  changing. 
The  old  wicked,  fiendish  look  is  fast  disappearing.  She  goes  about  her  work 
singing  and  seemingly  happy.”  Of  another,  she  says:  “To  show  that  they 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  we  teach  them,  although  they  can’t  always 
express  it,  I  will  tell  you  of  our  only  little  boy.  He  is  a  bright  little  fellow  of 
8  years.  One  day  he  was  singing  ‘Come  to  Jesus;  ’  he  could  not  get  the  last 
words,  so  he  sang  ‘  Come  to  Jesus  right  straight.’  ”  We  might  have  scores  more 
of  such  children  had  we  the  means.  We  have  not. 

Prof.  Tuck  says  it  will  not  cost  less  than  one  dollar  each  per  week  to  feed 
these  children.  Where  shall  we  get  it  ?  Will  not  some  of  the  many,  whose  dear  \ 
ones  are  safe  within  the  pearly  gates  help  to  answer  this  question  and  thereby 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  words  found  in  Matt.  25  :  35,  36,  at  the  last 
great  reckoning  day  ? 

While  lingering  between  the  two  worlds,  said  a  young  girl  to  her  mother,  ' 
“if  I  should  not  get  well  I  should  like  to  have  papa  give  as  much  every  year 
to  the  missionaries  as  it  costs  to  take  care  of  me.”  Are  there  those  who  will  do 
this?  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Secretary. 


ALASKA. 

A  LETTER  FROM  MRS.  DAGGETT. 

On  my  return  from  Alaska,  I  learn 
that  errors  in  regard  to  tte  future  of 
Jesse  Lee  Home  are  afloat — said  to  be 
widespread — wkicli,  if  not  corrected, 
are  liable  to  do  much  harm.  One  of 
these  is  that  ‘‘Government  is  to  build 
a  school-house  at  Unalaska,  and  the 


Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  such 
reports',  nor  allow  money  intended 
for  Alaska  to  be  diverted  into  any 
other  channel  by  any  sophistry  what¬ 
ever  !  Another  mistake,  or  rather 
misunderstanding,  is  as  to  the  action 
of  the  General  Conference  in  regard 
to  Government  contracts.  Being  in¬ 
formed  by  those  who  heard  it  that 
this  covered  our  Alaskan  work,  a  con- 


! 


the  phraseology  is  given  correctly,  it 
does  not  affect  Alaskan  work  in  the 
least,  but  “poor  Lo”  only.  There  is 
not  an  Indian  within  500  miles  of  Un¬ 
alaska.  Our  work  is  among  the 
Aleutians — a  people  so  like  Japanese 
in  looks  and  intellect  that  if  some  of 
them  were  here  they  would  be  thought 
natives  of  Japan.  (A  leaflet  will  soon 
be  published  giving  full  account  of 
our  Alaskan  missions.  This  can  be 
had  from,  the  writer  or  Mrs.  Marcy.) 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  long-waiting 
friends  a  little  story.  Away  back  in 
the  past,  one  of  our  noted  divines 
and  scholarly  writers  was  possessed 
of  a  wayward  little  three-year-old 
daughter.  “  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  ” 
which  tried  her  mother  nearly  out  of 
her  senses.  Among  her  chief  amuse¬ 
ments  was  “yiting  commentary,” 
trailing  her  father’s  Sunday  coat  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk,  studying 
geology  from  contents  of  coal-hods, 
etc.  One  day  she  was  dressed  in 
spotless  white.  Before  leaving  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  her  mother 
exacted  a  promise  from  little  G.  not 
to  pursue  those  fgttdies  in  her  absence. 
On  her  return,  raSce,  hands  and  angel 
robes  were  as  black  as  she  had  time 
to  make  them.  At  sight  of  her  moth¬ 
er  she  held  her  little  black  hands  up 
towards  the  place  we  are  supposed  to 
send  our  prayers  and  said,  “Oh,  Lord, 
div  us  patience !” 

Now,  this  is  the  little  prayer  I  want 
every  “helper”  in  Alaskan  mission 
work  to  adopt  and  keep  on  saying, 
until  Jesse  Lee  Home  stands  upon 
its  beautiful  elevftion  by  the  sea,  vic¬ 
torious  over  all  obstacles,  with  open 
doors  to  shelter  all  the  homeless 
ones  sent  to  it  for  protection,  and  to 
be  saved  from  a  life  far  worse  than 
death. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Aug.  22 
1892. 


money  raised  for  our  new  home  tract  nearly  completed  for  build- 1 


there  used  for  other  purposes.” 

The  Government  is  not  to  build 
there,  nor  is  the  money,  so  sacredly 
given  for  one  purpose,  to  be  used  for 
any  other. 


ing  our  Home  was  cancelled, 
and  I  went  to  Alaska  empty- 
handed  and  heavy-hearted.  Since 
returning  I  have  seen  what  is  said  to 
be  this  Conference  Resolution.  If 


WOMAN'S  H1 

Oman’s  fame  %$wms. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  JULY,  1892. 


!  Action  of  the  General  Executive  Board. — 
In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  will  prevent  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  receiving 
money  from  the  government  for  contract  schools, 
therefore, 

--  -  :  '  •  - 

Resolved ,  That  all  prospective  development  of  the 
’  work  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accomoda¬ 
tion  of  contract  schools,  including  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  such  schools,  be  suspended  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  Managers. 


Notes  of  General  Conference. 


MRS.  R.  S.  RUST. 

The  committee  representing  the  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  at  the  late  General  Conference 
was  Mrs.  John  Davis,  our  President,  Mrs.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk,  Mrs.  James  Kent,  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust,  the 

Corresponding  Secretary  _ „^aajL 

nvirYV’  vmthtn  requests  the'  Missionary  Societies 
1  working  under  its  sanction  or  control,  to  decline  to 
k  either  make  application  for,  or  receive  from  the 
National  Government,  any  moneys  for  educational 
work  among  the  Indians.” 

This  action  will  cut  off  the  item  of  support  from 
our  Indian  schools,  and  will  materially  affect  our 
work  among  them.  le  fact  was  stated  that  in  the 
discussion  on  the  subject,  that  our  society  had  only 
received  $33,345  for  the  support  of' our  contract 
schools,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  had  obtained 
$1,989,000  The  object  is  to  forbid  all  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  to  elevate  the  character  of  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  to  secure  the  distribution  of  lands  to 
the  Indians  in  severality,  andas  soon  as  practicable 
to  endow  them  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  appropriation  of  money  to  provide  for  a 
school  in  Alaska  was  on  a  contract  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  action  of  the  General  Conference 
makes  it  necessary  to  terminate  this  agreement.  A 
school  of  60  pupils  as  appropriated  for  last  fall,  at 
Unalaska,  would  cost  not  less  than  $8,000  a  year 
which  is  more  than  the  society  can  assume  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  fields  of  labor,  hence  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  has  felt  obliged  to  suspend  the  work  of 
the  large  building  until  after  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  of  Managers. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  McKinney,  Uuga,  Alaska,  April  17th,  writes 
that  she  is  happy — has  a  class  of  women  two  nights  in 
the  week.  “The  people  are  very  friendly,  the  children 
bright  and  pretty,  and  generally  neat'and  clean.  Intem¬ 
perance  prevails  and  will  degrade  the  people  faster  than 
anything  else.  They  sell  the  liquor,  whi^h  they  make  of 
Graham  flour,  brown  sugar  and  water  fermented,  for  a 
mere  trifle.”  She  wants  some  very  simple  reading  sent, 
such  as  can  be  read  by  those  beginning  to  learn  English. 
“  Few  of  the  native  women  are  virtuous,  left  as  they  are 
a  prey  to  many  bad  whites.  The  Indians  are  absent 
hunting  most  of  the  time,  and  these  degraded  white  men, 
mostly  Scandinavians,  take  possession  of  their  homes, 
wives  and  daughters.  There  is  no  justice,  only  a  mar¬ 
shal,  so  that  there  is  little  law  and  order.  A  prominent 
white  man  informed  us  to  our  great  jov  that  there  were 


four  good  women  here.  A  s  i  Lory  al  ;,  but  I  hope 
through  the  grace  of  God  a  brighter  day  awaits  the  next 
generation. 

“The  native  population  is  fast  dying  out.  There  are  no 
I  babies  in  the  village,  as  they  nearly  all  die  the  first  year, 
owing.  I  think,  to  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their 
drunken  mothers.  I  went  to  some  of  these  little  ones, 
but  nothing  could  save  them.  The  mother  of  one  had 
been  drunk  fourteen  days,  during  which  time  the  baby 
|  did  not  have  a  bath.  The  great  work  here  now  is  to 
I  teach  these  people  our  language,  so  that  we  can  instruct 
j  them  in  morals  and  manners.  The  school  children  all 
have  a  knowledge  of  English  and  improve  with  great 
rapidity.  When  we  came  here  six  months  ago  ihey  knew 
nothing  of  the  language.  Mr.  McKinney  taught  them 
word  by  word.  It  was  very  slow  at  first ;  now  we  see 
fruit.  Already  they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
teacher,  and  a  good  impression  regarding  r’gfit  and 

wrong  ba§  beeij  tpade  upon  tfienp  >;) 

“The  steamer  Dora,  which  stopped  here  on  its  way  to 
I  Unalaska,  had  on  board  a  young  Russian  on  his  way  to 
that  place  to  teach  the  Russian  school.  The  first  thing 
he  did  on  coming  ashore  was  to  take  a  cigar  and  lighting 
it,  commence  to  smoke.  One  of  our  boys,  a  lad  about 
fourteen  years  old,  saw  him  ;  his  surprise  and  indignation 
at  seeing  a  teacher  smoking  was  almost  too  great  for 
words,  but  when  he  heard  the  Russian  swear  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer  but  rushed  in,  exclaiming,  “That 
Russian  teacher  bad  man  ;  he  smoke  and  swear!  He  no 
good  teacher  !  ”  Three  boys  have  been  with  us  all  winter. 
The  eldest  is  about  sixteen,  the  second  fourteen,  and  the 
third  nine  years  of  age.  They  are  the  children  of  a  white 
man  and  native  woman.  Their  names  are  John,  Fred 
and  Andrew  Caton.  Their  mother  has  been  dead  five  or 
six  years,  and  their  father  is  lying  in  the  Marine  Hospital. 
San  Francisco,  hopelessly  paralyzed.  He  was  taken  from 
here  last  summer  before  we  came  here.  He  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  everything  else  that  is  bad.  Their  home 
here  while  their  father  lived  with  them  was  a  veritable 
hell  on  earth  Tlieir  father  made  and  sold  beer  to  the 
natives  and  the  boys  served  it  out  to  them.  Born  and 
raised  amid  such  surroundings,  you  would  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  those  boys  hardened  in  all  manners  of  vice 
and  sin.  People  warned  us  that  they  (with  the  exception 
of  the  little  one)  were  hard  cases,  and  we  would  have 
trouble  in  controlling  them.  Of  course  if  we  had  con¬ 
sulted  our  own  tastes  and  inclinations  we  would  have 
preferred  to  be  alone,  but  it  was  their  only  chance  to  go 
to  school,  and  it  was  certainly  our  duty  to  take  them  in 
and  do  all  that  we  could  toward  fitting  them  for  lives  of 
usefulness  and  purity.  So  we  took  them  in  and  treated 
them  as  if  they  were  our  own  boys.  In  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  coming  it  had  been  decided  that  each 
boy  should  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  household  labor 
to  perform,  as  I  was  not  able  to  do  the  work  for  such  a 
large  family,  and  there  was  no  suitable  girl  to 'be  had 
here.  The  boys  were  willing  to  help,  but  I  had  to  teach 
them  how,  and  it  was  quite  a  strain  on  my  nerves  for 
some  time.  Almost  the  first  disagreeable  thing  I  noticed 
about  the  boys  was  their  utter  lack  of  affection  for  each 
other.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  quarreling  con¬ 
stantly.  This,  of  course,  we  could  not  tolerate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  kindly,  but  very  firmly  we  told  them  so,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  them  the  wickedness  and 
danger  of  cultivating  feelings  of  hatred  toward  each 
other.  Gradually  the  boys  began  to  see  and  realize  the 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  home,  and  if  a  desire  to  please  is  an) 
sign  of  affection,  the  boys  certainly  feel  a  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  for  us  Hunting  on  Sunday,  swearing,  playing  cards 
and  quarrelling  are  some  of  the  things  they  have  given 
up  since  coming  to  us.  I  find  that  they  are  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  concerning  a  future  life.  They  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  Greek  church.  So  far  as  religion  is 
concerned  their  minds  are  blank.  They  are  never  tired 
of  hearing  stories  from  the  Bible.  I  have  noticed  also 
of  late  that  they  have  been  reading  their  Bibles  after 
going  to  their  room  at  night.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to 
them  the  things  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  it  is 
pretty  hard  on  account  of  their  limited  knowledge  of 
language  I  see  a  prospect  here  for  a  Sunday-school,  and 
we  would  have  started  one  long  ere  this  but  there  is  ab- 
solutely  nothing  to  work  with.  Please  send  us  a  supply 
?  0f  materials  for  Sundav-school  work;  also  books  and  pa- 
?  pers  suitable  for  these  children  to  read,  something  simple 
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Phe  Second  Quarterly  Meeting 
OK  THE  WOMAN’S 


Ifowiitt’s  flome  fissions. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  MARCH,  1892. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  LESSON  FOR  APRIL. 


ALASKA. 


HOME  “FOREIGN 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES, 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  C  K  U  T-?  C  M  , 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 


ham  line  church, 

9th  and  P  Streets  Northwest, 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH 


H0ME--1 0:30  A.  M. 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Springer,  President. 


••()  For  u  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing. 

My  Great  Redeemer’s  Praise," 

Bible  Lesson,  .  .  • 

Prayer, 

•‘When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross  A 
Words  of  Welcome, 

Minutes  Recording  Secretary, 

Report  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Report  Treasurer, 

Report  Treasurer  Contingent  Fund. 
Solo.  . 

Mission  Work  in  Alaska, 

•‘Watchman  Tell  Us  of  the  Night,”  . 


Hymn  No.  J 
Mrs.  II.  R.  Naylor 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Beiler 
Hymn  No.  211 
Rev.  E.  S.  Todd,  D.  D 
Miss  Ella  Stinemetx 
Mrs.  I).  B.  Street 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Brown 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Smith 
Miss  Ida  O’Neal 
Rev.  J.  Sheldon  Jackson 
.  Hymn  No.  935 


BENEDICTION. 


BUNCH;  12:30  I’.  M. 


F0REIGN--1 :1  5  P.  M. 


Mrs.  j.  McKendree  Re i ley. 
“Hark  How  the  Watchmen  Cry,” 
Scripture-Prayer,  . 

“0,  It  Is  Hard  to  Work  for  God.” 

Reading  Minutes,  . 

Roll  Call  of  Auxiliaries. 

•‘Soon  May  the  Last  Glad  Song  Arise,” 

Our  Work  in  Foochow,  . 

Report  from  Auxiliaries. 

M iscellaneous  Business. 


Presiding. 

Hymn  No.  582 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Stevens 
Hymn  No.  596 
Secretary 

.  Hymn  No.  917 
Mrs.  Dr.  Sites 


BENEDICTION. 


Question — Where  is  Alaska? 

Answer — It  is  that  portion  of  our  country  lying  west  of 
the  141st  degree,  west  longitude,  together  with  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  British  domin-  * 
ions.  Also  the  Prybiloff  Islands,  and  those  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  archipelago,  with  two  exceptions.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Russian  America  and  was  purchased  of  Russia  I 
by  our  government  in  1867. 

Q.— What  is  its  area  in  square  miles? 

A. — 580,107  square  miles. 

0. — What  does  the  word  “  Alaska  ”  mean  ? 

A. — It  means  “Great  Country,”  and  is  an  Kn- 
lish  corruption  of  the  native  word,  “  Al-ak-shak.” 

Q — How  many  of  the  United  States  would  be  required 
to  make  a  country  as  large  as  Alaska  ? 

A. — Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  combined. 

Q. — Give  the  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska. 

A.— 31,025  square  miles,  which  would  make  a  state  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  the  country  ? 

A. — It  abounds  in  hot  and  mineral  springs,  some  of 
which  are  noted  for  their  curative  qualities  It  has  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  United  States,  the  Yukon, 
which  is  seventy  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths  and 
intervening  deltas.  It  is  navigable  two  thousand  miles, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  three  thousand  miles 
long.  The  northern  part  of  Alaska  has  nearly 
300,000  square  miles  of  grass  or  moss  suitable  for 
herding  reindeer,  and  in  the  southern  part  wild 
berries  grow  in  great  profusion.  Few  people  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extent  of  Alaska.  Its  extent  is  1,000  north  and 
south  and  1,200  miles  east  and  west.  Fish,  timber  and 
gold  which  men  go  everywhere  to  find,  invite  capital  and 
enterprise.  (See  22d  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners). 

Q. — What  is  said  of  the  climate? 

A. — It  is  varied ;  cold  in  the  northern  and  central  parts, 
temperate  in  the  southern  part,  especially  along  the 
coast,  owing  to  the  “Japanese  Current”  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Q.— Of  what  race  are  its  people? 

A. — They  are  of  the  Indian  race,  and  are  scattered  over 
the  country  in  clusters  of  small  settlements. 

Q  — What  is  its  probable  population  ? 

A.— There  are  17,517  Innuits  or  Eskimos  (Esquimaux), 
2,145  Aleuts,  1,756  Creoles,  5,100  Tinneh,  6,437  Thlingets, 
788  Hydats,  and  1,000  whites,  making  a  total  of  35,843. 
(This  is  the  census  of  1886).  The  Creoles  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  Russian  and  native  parents. 

Q. — What  is  the  chief  wealth  of  Alaska? 

A. — Its  seal  fisheries.  It  is  from  Alaska  our  finest  seal¬ 
skins  are  brought. 

(  Y'  r\  Kck  r*r»r»  ti  tin  ^ 

CHILDREN’S  LESSON  FOR  AUGUST. 


FROM  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND  GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS- 

I 

Question. — Where  do  we  find  the  Aleuts  and  Creoles? 
Answer. — They  occupy  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands 
and  portions  of  the  Alaska  peninsula,  from  the  Shumagin 
islands  1,650  miles  westward  to  Attu. 

Q.— What  do  the  people  call  themselves? 

A.— The  origin  of  the  word  “Aleut”  is  not  known. 
jThey  call  themselves  “Uoungqn,”  native  word  for 
‘Opr  People,” 


Q. — What  are  some  of  their  characteristics  ?  / 

Willhelm,  IT..  509 11th  St.  N.  W.  A. — The  men  average  in  height  five  feet  six  inches 

The  women  are  smaller  and  fairer.  They  have  coarse  blacl 
hair,  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  thick  lips,  larg 
mouths,  broad  faces  and  light  yellowish  complexions 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese.  They  dres 
in  American  garments  the  women  study  the  fashioi 


plates  with  much  interest  and  try  to  imitate  tke  latest 
style.  Nearly  every  home  possesses  an  accordion,  hand 
organ  or  music  box;  some  of  the  latter  costing  as  high 
as  $200. 

Q. — What  are  the  religious  ideas  of  these  people? 

A. — A  large  number  of  them  can  readi  An  Aleutian 
alphabet  and  grammar  was  prepared  for  them  by  Veni- 
amnoff.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Russo-Greek 
church  and  outwardly  very  religious,  their  ideas  being 
all  of  *  orm  and  ceremonies,  W.  S.  Dodge,  ex-mayor  of 
Sitka,  an  eminent  man  of  Sitka,  says:  “Many  of  them 
are  highly  educated.  One  of  their  best  physicians  was 
an  Aleutian,  as  were  their  best  fur  traders  and  account¬ 
ants.”  This  was  of  course  when  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  gave  them  educational  advantages,  and  was  true  of 
!  them  more  particularly  in  the  past.  (“Gospel  in,  all 
Rands.”) 

Q. — What  is  the  great  industry  of  this  tribe? 

A. —  Hunting  the  sea  otter,  from  which  source  they 
might  become  wealthy,  if  they  used  their  income  saving¬ 
ly,  but  it  is  all  spent  for  “kvass”  (quass),  a  home  made 
beer  that  quickly  intoxicates. 

Q. — Where  are  the  Aleutian  settlements  ? 

A — Commencing  at  the  westward,  on  the  island  of 
Attu,  is  one  white  man  and  one  hundred  and  six  Aleuts 
and  Creoles.  The  village  has  eighteen  houses  and  is  the 
most  western  settlement  of  the  United  States;  as  far 
west  of  San  Francisco  as  Maine  is  east.  There  is  a 
church  but  no  school.  The  next  one  east  is  on  Atka 
island  and  has  234  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  These  are  wealthy, 
have  forty-two  houses  and  a  church,  but  no  school.  The 
next  settled  island  is  Unalaska.  Here,  three  years  ago, 
was  located  the  Jesse  Dee  Memorial  Home  of  the  W.  H. 
M.  S.  A  large  building  for  mission  school  and  industrial 
home  is  being  erected  by  the  society  that  will  not  cost 
less  than  $7,500.  Government  aid  has  been  granted  for 
the  school  alone.  There  is  a  population  of  Ihree  hundred 
and  ninety-two  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  have  a  church, 
priest’s  residence  and  wharves  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  eighteen  frame  residences  and  fifty  barrabaras. 
One-half  of  the  people  can  read  the  Aleutian  language. 
This  is  the  natural  outfitting  station  for  vessels  passing 
between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans,  and  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  trade  in  that  region.  From  a  cave  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  were  taken  eleven  mummies 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles  north  are  the  Pribilov  islands,  from  which 
come  our  finest  seals,  and  they  have  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Aleuts.  The  village  of  St.  Paul,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  has  its  streets  laid  out  like  an  Ameri¬ 
can  town,  has  sixty-four  houses  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Aleuts. 

Q. — Where  is  the  island  of  Unga? 

A. — It  is  one  of  the  Shumagin  group  and  has  fifteen 
white  men  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  natives.  On 
the  southern  coast  of  Shumagin  islands  are  the  famous 
cod  banks,  from  which  are  taken  from  500, coo  to  600,000 
fish  annually.  At  Unga  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  established  a  | 
school  four  years  ago  and  a  small  mission  building  has 
been  erected.  It  was  here  that  onr  missionaries,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr,  were  sent,  and  where  is  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Carr, 
to  whose  memory  a  home  is  to  be  erected.  Mr.  Carr  is 
still  pursuing  his  labors  there  with  great  success. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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m  o  —Where  do  we  find  the  “  Turn  eh  ?  ”  .  ^  . 

fc'  a!— On  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  rivers  and  in 
the  great  range  of  the  country  north  and  south  border- 
ine  on  the  Coast  Innuits,  are  those- known  as  West¬ 
ern  Tinneh— the  Ingaliks  of  the  Russians— number¬ 
ing-  1800  From  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the 
Tanauah  rivers  westward  to  the  British  line,  from  the 
Arctic  Innuits  almost  to  Lynn  Canal  on  the  south  dwell  \ 
those  known  as  “  Kutchiu  families  ’  who,  with  K 
Ah  tena  on  Copper  river,  number  nearly  3,300.  G' 1 
tract  of  country  and  locate  on  map.) 

0 _ What  is  the  occupation  of  these  people 

A. _ They  are  all  hunters  and  fishers. 

O  — What  are  their  characteristics. 

A  —They  are  strong,  courageous,  and  of  great  endur¬ 
ance,  physically  fitted  for  the  free  wild  life  they  lead. 
q  —What  ideas  prevail  concerning  religion  ,  , 

A _ Shamanism  and  witchcraft,  with  all  their  attendant 

barbarities,  prevail.  They  believe  in  a  multitude  of 
spirits,  good  and  bad.  Their  dead  are  put  m  boxes  and 

^a— HavV th°esedpeople  become  in  any  degree  civilized  ? 

^ _ The  Kucthin  families  and  Ah-tena,  about  3,300  in 

number  have  been  taught  by  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  Missionary  Society  ;  others  on  the  shores  of 
Cook’s  Inlet  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Russo  Greek  churches,  and  have  become  civilized. 
q _ what  way  does  their  civilization  first  show 

1 1  ^  p  1  f  ^  • 

A  —They  build  houses  and  churches,  and  build  them 

weli,  too.  But  they  have  no  schools 

q _ What  is  the  name  givep  to  the  dwellers  on  the 

phores  of  Cook’s  Ji}l§t, 

-A  They  are  called  Kenai,  and  there  are  about  813  of 
these.  0 

Q.— What  religious  influence  surrounds  them? 

A  —They  are  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Russo- 
(jrreek  church. 

O — Whai  kind  of  houses  have  they? 

_  and  wel1  built  houses,  with  spruce  bark 

roofs.  They  have  churches,  too,  but  no  schools 
Q.— What  do  we  know  of  the  Thlitigets? 

•  A  ~TJle,y  are  a  hardy>  warlike,  self-reliant,  self-support¬ 
ing  and  their  name  is  a  terror  to  the  civilized  Aleuts  as 
well  as  to  the  more  savage  Tinneh  north  of  them 
.  Q- — Where  are  they  located  ? 

A.- They  occupy  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  and  num¬ 
ber  about  6  437  persons.  They  are  the  people  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  ^ 

Q-  What  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Thlinget  women  ? 

A.— It  is  only  the  women  who  wear  the  labret 
Q. — What  is  the  labret? 

A-— It  is  a  piece  of  stone,  jade,  coal,  ivory,  .  bone  or 
glass  shaped  like  a  miniature  silk  hat.  It  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  rim,  and  one  inch  long. 

Q. — How  is  it  worn  ? 

A-  —During  childhood  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  lower  lip  be¬ 
low  each  corner  of  the  month  and  an  ivory  plug  inserted 
U,  l  uhe,  f 011X1(1  is  healed.  After  healing  ‘  the  hole  is 
stretched  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  into  this  they  insert  the  labret 
Q-— Is  it  common  only  to  the  Thlingets  ? 

A..— No,  its  use  is  universal,  but^iu  some  places  is 
worn  only  by  men.  r  « 
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All  articles  of  any  lengtu  must  be  in  the  editor  s  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th.  Obituaries  must  not  ^ed  fifty 
Mothers’  Jewels  should  be  published  but  once. .i'  st  Z rlv 
kept  in  the  auxiliary  and  collected  annually  and  be  thus  regularly 
reported  by  the  Treasurer.  Train  the  Jewels  early  to  Christian 
work  before  the  world  teaches  them  its  work. 


ALASKA  (CONTINUED). 

The  last  lesson  was  chiefly  of  the  A'eutian 
trict,  where  dwell  1890  Aleuts  and  479  Creoles, 
month  we  have  the  tribe  known  as  Tinneh. 

Question. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
“  Tinneh?” 

Answer. — It  is  the  native  word  for  “  people.' 


Dis- 

This 


A  Statement. 


of 


the 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Board 
,  — j  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  to 
;onvev  to  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  its 
Appropriations  for  the  year,  presented  them  throug 
Bishop  Walden. 


JESSE  LEE  HOME,  ALASKA. 


“On  my  return  from  Alaska,  I  learn  that  errors  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Jesse  Lee  Home  are  afloat,  said 
to  be  wide  spread,  which,  if  not  corrected,  are  liable 
to  do  much  harm,”  writes  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  secre¬ 
tary  Alaskan  Bureau,  W.  H.  M.  S.  “  One  of  these  is 
that  the  Government  is  to  build  a  school-house  at 
Unala  ska,  and  the  money  raised  for  our  new  Home 
there  used  for  other  purposes. 

“The  Government  is  not  to  build  there ,  nor  is  the  money 
so  sacredly  given  for  one  purpose  to  be  used  for  any  other. 

“Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  such  reports,  nor 
allow  money  intended  for  Alaska  to  be  diverted  into 
any  othei  channel  by  any  sophistry  whatever. 

“Another  mistake,  or  rather  misunderstanding,  is  as 
to  the  action  of  General  Conference  in  regard  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  Being  informed  by  those  who 
heard  it  that  this  covered  our  Alaskan  work,  a  contract 
nearly  completed  for  building  our  Home  was  canceled, 
and  I  went  to  Alaska  empty-handed  and  heavy-hearted. 
Since  returning  I  have  seen  what  is  said  to  be  this 
Coherence  resolution.  If  the  phraseology  is  given 
correctly,  it  does  not  affect  Alaskan  work  in  the  least, 
but  ‘  poor  Lo  ’  only.  There  is  not  an  Indian  within 
live  hundred  miles  of  Unalaska.  Our  work  is  among 
the  Aleutians,  a  people  so  like  Japanese  in  looks  and 
intellect  that,  if  some  of  them  were  there,  they  would 
be  thought  natives  of  Japan.” 


CL-c^j  3  ( .  /  £  2^ 


The  appropriations  for  Alaska,  in  consequence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  action,  were  referred  to  the  General  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  and  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  mana¬ 
ger^  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  being  undvr  constitutional  obligation 
to  submit  its  “  Fields  of  labor  and  plans  of  work,  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society,”  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of 
plans  for  w«>rk  in  Alaska  was  made  and  presented,  with 
the  lists  of  appropriations.  We  explained  that  for  the 
two  contract  schools  in  Alaska,  we  have  expended  over 
$S,ooo  in  buildings  and  school  supplies;  that  our  plans 
had  been  based  on  the  promise  of  government  aid  ;  that 
when  the  General  Conference  decided  against  such  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  our 
church,  we  informed  the  department  at  Washington  that 
we  would  not  renew  the  contracts.  We  assured  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board  that  widespread  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  behalf  of  Alaska;  that  friends  all  over  the  country 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Society  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  this  field ;  that  we  have  several  thousand 
dollars  in  the  treasury  for  that  object  and  could  pledge  to 
make  a  reasonable  appropriation  annually  for  the  support 
of  missions  in  Alaska. 

We  respectfully  suggested  that  the  places  where  our 
missions  are  located  might  be  attached  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Conference  which  is  nearest,  and  that  a  preacher 
be  appointed  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  that 
though  the  native  population  is  small  at  Unalaska,  it  is 
an  important  port  and  is  frequented  by  many  trading 
vessels;  that  both  at  Unalaska  and  at  Unga  we  have 
buildings  that  would  answer  a  good  purpose  for  a  duell¬ 
ing,  a  chapel,  or  a  small  school.  We  earnestly  appealed 
to  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  adopt  the 
work  and  approve  of  our  making  an  appropriation  to 
carry  it  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  contract  schools  was  abso¬ 
lute.  The  following  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

“  Whereas,  The  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sec¬ 
tarian  purposes  by  the  National  Government  is  not  only 
wrong  in  principle,  but  a  violation  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  there¬ 
fore, 

“  Resolved.  That  this  General  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church  requests  the  missionary  societies 
working  under  its  sanction  or  control,  to  decline  to  make 


* 


application  to,  or  receive  from  the  National  Government, 
any  money  for  educational  work  among  the  Indians.” 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
was  then  pending  in  Congress  was  also  unanimously 
endorsed.  The  Amendment  provides:  — 

“  That  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise,  or  use 
its  property  or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation, 
or  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  aiding  by  appropriation,  payment  for  services,  expen¬ 
ses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  religious  denomination  or 
religious  society,  or  any  institution,  society  or  undertak¬ 
ing  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  control.” 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  entered  upon 
mission  work  in  this  territory  under  the  impression  that 
the  Aleutian  Islands  had  been  assigned  to  the  Methodist 
church  in  fraternal  conference,  and  that  we  were  carrying 
out  the  wish  of  the  church. 

United  States  law  has  little  authority  in  Alaska.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  under  the  control  by  lease,  of  a  great 
commercial  company.  If  we  were  not  under  obligation  to 
work  under  the  authority  of  the  Missionary  Society,  we 
are  informed  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau, 
who  has  recently  visited  Alaska,  and  by  others  acquainted 
with  the  field,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  our  Society  to  successfully  carry  on  a  school  or  mis¬ 
sion  without  the  moral  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  or  the  church. 

Members  of  the  Alaskan  and  Indian  Bureaus,  and  in¬ 
terested  friends  from  Washington  and  Baltimore,  joined  us 
(Mrs.  Davis  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary)  in  our  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Missionary  Board,  and  these  ladies  sub¬ 
mitted  their  earnest  arguments  with  ours  in  behalf  of 
the  petition. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  the  next  day  by 
the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Bishop  Merrill 
representing  the  committee,  presented  this  report : 

“  Your  committee  on  new  work  beg  to  report  that  after 
an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  station  in  Alaska,  we  gave  the  matter  careful 
consideration,  and,  while  we  fully  appreciate  the  good 
purpose  of  the  Society  in  seeking  to  establish  a  work  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  yet  although  without  our  assistance 
they  cannot  go  forward  with  this  work,  we  cannot  see  our 
way  clear  at  this  time  to  establishing  a  mission  there, 
especially  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population 
accessible  in  said  islands  and  the  occupancy  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  A'aska  by  other  evangelical  churches.” 

The  committee  which  brought  in  this  report  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Bishops  Merril,  Walden  and  Ninde;  Rev.  Drs. 
M.  S.  Hard,  T.  F.  Chaffee,  G.  C.  Wilding,  M.  D.  C.  Craw¬ 
ford  ;  Hon.  Alden  Speare  and  Hon  E.  L-  Dobbins. 

Supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  inaugurated 
in  Unalaska,  until  next  July,  were  sent  late  last  summer; 
hence,  the  work  for  the  present  will  not  suffer.  We  are 
advised  that  the  government  will  probably  provide  a 
school  building  in  the  spring,  and  in  that  case  Rev.  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  school  and  mis¬ 
sion  has  signified  his  intention  to  remain  in  charge  of 
the  government  school.  This  will  continue  the  work 
under  the  same  favorable  auspices  for  the  people  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  while  our  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  as  we  had  planned 
it,  is  great,  we  will  be  obliged  to  be  content  with  this 
arrangement.  The  committee  however  is  in  conference 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  of  the  church,  in 
the  hope  that  a  practicable  plan  will  be  found  for  contin¬ 
uing  the  work  in  Alaska.  The  amount  of  the  special 
fund  which  remains  unexpended  will  be  held  by  the 
treasurer  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  which  alone  has  the  authority  to  appropriate 
1  moneys.  It  is  possible  the  way  may  open  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  church  to  renew  the  work  in  Alaska  in  a 
form  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Execu'ive  Board, 

Eliza  G.  Davis. 

Elizabeth  L.  Rust, 

Committee. 


No  more  was  the  name  Calais,  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  Mary  Tudor,  than  the  word  Alaska  has 
been  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  W.  H. 
M.  S.  the  last  five  years.  Diuked  by  the  indom¬ 
itable  Secretary,  Mrs.  Daggett,  with  the  revered 
name  of  Jesse  Dee,  the  land,  mysterious  and 
majestic,  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  more 
still  through  the  poor  abused  Alaskan 
woman,  with  what  gladness  did  we  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  erection  of  the  Jesse  Dee  Home.  In 
that  home  with  the  comfort  and  sweetness  of  the 
Gospel  we  hoped  to  help  end  the  dreadful  tale  of 
the  Alaskan  woman’s  fate. 


It  will  be  long  before  some  of  us  can  get  ad¬ 


justed  to  the  disappointment,  even  in  sight  of  the 
impossibilities.  Aside  from  our  withdrawal  from 
government  aid,  the  large  expense  attending  every 
step  in  that  distant  land,  expense,  which  more  and 
more  comes  to  our  knowledge,  precludes  all  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  bestow  our  efforts  there.  In 
paying  the  teachers,  the  government  does  not  meet 
a  moiety  of  the  expense.  So  great  is  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  price  of  provisions  and  freightage  seems 
to  us  fabulous  and  to  our  treasury  impossible. 

We  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  we 
say  the  expense,  annoyance,  and  we  may  even  add, 
distress  of  mind,  which  comes  to  a  secietary  who 
undertakes  a  work  so  difficult  and  a  work  which 
draws  most  heavily  on  our  missionary  treasury, 
while  expecting  large  help  from  the  government, 


|  is,  to  say  thedeasTnot  to  be  desired— after  we  find 

Dr0^!  °Ur  C.hrvus,lan  government  officials,  like 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Healy,  accustomed  to  the 
largeness  of  the  government  treasury,  in  their  zeal 
to  see  Christ’s  kingdom  extended  to  the  suffering 
people,  do  not  consider  how  inadequate  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  treasury  to  such  stupendous  prices.  All 
honor  to  them  for  their  noble  efforts  in  that  ice¬ 
bound  land.  We  say  it  personally,  and  yet  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  our  sisters  sympathize  in  the  wish 
that,  while  a  school  is  impossible  to  us,  we  might,  at 
Unga  and  Unalaska,  set  up  the  standard  of  the 
cross  by  keeping  an  evangelist  at  each  place.  Thus 
the  “  words  that  are  spirit  and  life,  ”  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  the  government  will  build,  may 
bring  forth  a  Divine  harvest  on  those  volcanic 
islands  where  men  are  few  but  gross  wickedness 
abounds.  Even  this  we  are  not  sure  would  be  wise. 
Our  bishops  who  have  been  there  think  not.  With 
great  longingof  spirit  for  Alaska,  we  hope  they  may 
yet  find  it  wise  for  us  to  go  to  the  few  lost  sheep  and 
in  faith  look  for  many  and  great  returns.  We  should 
rejoice  on  those  barren  rocks  tosee  the  Jesse  Dee  Mis¬ 
sions  blossom  as  the  rose.  So  long  has  Alaska  lived 
in  our  prayers  and  efforts  she  can  not  be  forgotten. 
And  while  in  heart  and  conduct  accordant  with  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  our  prayers  will  still 
ascend  for  Alaska  in  full  assurance  of  faith  that  we 
shall  at  some  time,  not  distant,  go  there  and  our 
brethren  with  us,  if  it  be  our  Father’s  will. 


Unalaska f 


ias 


Oct .  27th,  1893. 


Dear  Dr.  Jackson,  - 


I  sent  you  a  letter  by  the  last  mil,  but  fear  that  I 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  draft  for  $125. 25 
sent  to  me  from  Seattle.  Many  thanks.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  feeding  and  clothing  t?ie  children. 

Mrs.  Tuck  has  continued  to  improve  quite  rapidly.  She  has 
faint  spells,  but  sits  up  in  bed  nearly  all  the  time. 

lours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  A.  Tick. 
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Lynden ,  Wash * , 


March  17th , 


/Pr.  Jackson, 

Alaska's  friend: 

Yours  of  away  back  in  December  found  me  here  after  a 
long  journey* 

I  have  attempted  to  reply  several  times ,  but  could  say 
nothing  worth  saying--because  there  was  no  thing  to  say  *  "Be 
still  and  knoiu  that  I  am  God "  was  my  only  instruction *  This 
is  all  the  work  of  one  woman ,  and  she  the  one  that  raised  a 
figure  2  to  6  over  Dr *  Harris 9  name * 

I 

Now  I  know  not  the  way  that  I  can  aid*  Do  you? 

I  went  to  Alaska,  saw  much  more  than  I  had  ever  been  told 
of  its  beauties ,  of  its  needs,  of  the  success  of  the  school, 
of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Tuck ,  of  the  condition  of  his  wife,  and 
above  all  the  fearful  danger  of  ruin  to  these  girls  out  from 
under  the  eye  of  the  Home  teachers *  You  know  it  all  better 
than  I*  No  one  can  describe  any  of  these  things*  Only  seeing 
with  one's  own  eyes  can  enable  one  to  appreciate  them* 

Now,  about  our  money*  I  feel  tint  you  should  have  a  word 
as  to  this  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  used  as  sacredly  dona¬ 
ted,  because  except  for  you  there  would  never  have  been  a  work 
begun  nor  a  cent  raised  for  Alaska*  But  for  you  I  could  not 


have  raised  what  I  have *  Except  for  you  the  $1,500*00  at 

Columbus  could  not  have  been  raised *  But  for  you  the  over 

$400*00  at  Rockford  could  not  have  been  raised;  besides, many 

* 

sums  of  greater  or  less  amounts  would  never  have  been  put  into 
this  fund ,  except  for  the  inspiration  coming  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  your  efforts* 

All  this  the  Society  has  no  right  to  ignore ,  any  more  than 
they  have  the  right  to  use  the  money  raised  for  one  purpose 
for  another* 

Mrs *  is  one  of  the  dearest  women ,  but  I  fear  has 

been  blinded  by  thee  one  who  changed  the  figures  (who  wants  our 
hard  earned  money  to  meet  other  obligations  of  the  So  ciety)  * 

Had  the  other  Bureaus  worked  as  hard  as  ours  they  might  not 

'  J 

have  been  so  far  behindhand  as  they  are* 

I  have  vainly  waited  to  see  if  something  would  not  come  j 

whereby  our  Home  might  be  built * 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  moves  of  the  actions  of  ^ 
General  Conferenc e  meant ,  they  covered  only  the  Indians * 

Alaska  was  not  affected  in  any  way .  See  enclosed  pages*  This 
was  in  nearly  every  n Advocate "  and  in  n Zion's  Herald n*  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  this — had  a  right  to:  first,  because  Dr*  j 

Harris  told  me  that  if  we  built  suitable  accomodations  he 
would  not  build;  and  secondly,  because  when  I  saw  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  I  found  it  did  not  affect  Alaska *  I  don't  cai^e  what  the 


9 spirit  of  it9  is .  If  men  at  the  head  of  such  a  movement 
can' t  fra?ne  a  paper  to  cover  all  they  mean  I  disregard  all 
n spirits  of  i  t n,  especially  when  year  after  year  both  our  Soc¬ 
iety  and  the  parent  Society  approved  the  work  and  the  raising 
of  the  money  for  it .  I  have  upon  one  of  my  share -books  all 
the  names  of  the  officials  at  the  Book-rooms  and  Mission-rooms 
as  share-holders  in  that  Horn®.  Had  they  not  approved  it  why 
should  they  take  shares  in  it , 

Had  our  Society  not  vjanted  this  money ,  to  meet  dire  neces¬ 
sity  in  other  di  recti  ons,  they  would  not  have  heeded  anything , 
not  c ompelled  to  by  the  face  of  the  Resolution . 

Here  is  one  other  thing  that  one  woman  has  tried  to  bring — 
has  brought  to  the  generous  donors  whom  Miss  Dill ,  of  Colum¬ 
bus  ,  induced  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  vjork ,  she  herself  tel¬ 
ling  them  what  you  and  I  had  told  her .  She  became  interested 
in  this  when  at  Boston  in  1889 ,  then  heard  you  at  Washington , 
and  promised  me  $1,000.00,  if  possible --did  raise  over 
$1,500.00.  She  has  by  a  circular  and  letter  stated  that  tiie 
population  was  so  sparse ,  and  people  were  fast  dying  out ,  and 
indirectly  conveyed  her  impression  that  our  Home  was  not  need¬ 
ed.  I  will  sometime  send  you  a  letter  which  will  show  you  its 
results — if  I  find  you  will  be  able  to  aid  in  this  work  furth¬ 
er.  The  resul  t  of  my  action  in  Alaska  was  what  I  feared  but 
hoped  might  not  bee ,  viz.,  the  building  of  that  annex  to  sav<e 


h 


Mr.  Tuck's  life  and  that  of  his  wife ,  as  well  as  also  to  save 
a  few  mo^e  girls ,  and  the  authorization  of  supplies  for  the 
family  another  year  to  be  ordered  from  San  Franc i sco . 

I  should  do  i  t  again,  only  twice  as  much  { could  I  have  been 

> 

sure  of  the  result ].  To  make  sure  that  they  should  not  coun¬ 
termand  my  order  for  the  house  from  A .  C .  Co .  before  it  was  on 
its  way  to  Alaska ,  I  withheld  my  letter  and  report ,  written  on 
the  steamer ,  until  i  t  was  too  late  for  tie  m  to  do  so . 

They  M released n  me  from  further  work — officially  for  Alaska 
This  gives  them  all  power  over  the  money  unmolested — official¬ 
ly *  and  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  take  any  other  posi  ti on  in 
behalf  of  Alaska  that  may  come  to  mm.  I  have  been  urged  to  go 
out  on  my  own  re  sponsibility  and  continue  the  work,  but  I 
hardly  feel  like  this  at  present ,  i .  e.,  I  have  not  yet  the 
command .  Must  wait  for  that .  Much  as  I  long  for  this  work  to 
be  done ,  I  dare  take  no  step  not  ordered . 

I  think  your  remark  is  true ,  that  if  they ,  etc .,  etc., 

"they  ought  not  to  expect  God's  blessing  upon  their  work  in 
ccny  other  part  of  the  country". 

This  change  in  admini  strati  on  at  Washington  causes  me  to 
await  developments .  That  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Harris  should  be 
put  out  of  that  place — that  such  a  man  as  the  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska  should  be  liable  to  be  taken  from  his 
place ,  is  to  me  simply  awful .  Cleaveland' s  "holding  on  to 


you •  when  attacked  before  leads  me  to  liojxfoT  the  best  now . 
But  there  will  be  terrible  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  those 
zoant  the  loaves  and  fishes,  me  Heads  of  the  Indian  De¬ 
partment  will ,  must  already  have  dropped  into  the  basket  be¬ 
fore  this.  This  does  not  affect  us,  though,  as  tint  Confer¬ 
ence  action  did  affect  this;  so  that  after  the  existing  con¬ 
tact  ends,  June  30th,  we  can  have  no  more  money  from  the 
Government.  Let  me  hear  all  you  can  that  will  aid  me  in  the 


wo  rk. 


Sincerely,  for  Christ  and  humanity, 

(Signed)  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 


Oman's 


DELAWARE,  OHIO.  JULY,  1893, 


No  romance  is  more  interesting-  than  are  Dr.  Jackson’s  pamph¬ 
lets  on  Alaska.  We  wish  there  were  space  for  extracts.  Can  be  had 
frbm  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


daman’s  Home  ipgswus 


DELAWARE,  OHIO.  SEPTEMBER,  1893. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  this  to  tell  of  Point  Barrow 
Alaska,  lying  far  beyond  Behring  Straits,  and  where  the 
Presbyterians  have  a  mission,  and  student  life  must  be 
peculiar  :  “  The  winter  term  is  one  long  night.  The 
constant  need  of  lamps  in  the  school  room  is  a  matter  of 
course.  But  a  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
confusion  ol  time  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  the  ! 
sun  to  mark  day  and  night.  Without  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  light  between  noon  and  midnight,  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  time  among  a  barbarous  people  becomes  lost  1 
i  hey  know  no  difference  between  nine  o’clock  a.  m.  and 
nine  o’clock  p.  m.  Consequently,  when  the  school  bell  1 
rings  out  into  the  Artie  darkness  at  nine  o’clock  a  m 
some  of  the  pupils  have  just  gone  to  bed,  and  are  in’ 
tueir  first  sound  sleep.  Roused  up  and  brought  to  the  I 
school  room,  they  fall  asleep  in  their  seats.  Many  of  the 
pup  Is  have  come  to  school  without  their  breakfasts  • 
with  sleepy  bodies  and  empty  stomachs,  they  are  not  in 
the  best  condition  to  make  progress  in  thtir  studies.” 


Oman's  Home  Missions 


DELAWARE,  OHIO.  NOVEMBER,  1893. 


“  At  L,ast  Alaska,”  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Buckley  in  the  Advocate ,  of  October  12th.  For 
comprehensive  and  valuable  information  this  ac¬ 
count  of  Alaska,  by  Dr.  Buckley,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Auxiliaries  desiring  to  write  up  Alaska 
tor  the  and  instruction  of  meetings  will  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  compendium  of  Alaska’s 
most  interesting  geography.  We  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  this  extraordinary  country,  one 
archipelago  of  which  numbers  eleven  thousand 
islands.  Its  distances  are  so  vast,  we  need  to  be 
told  over  again  to  take  them  in  or  to  give  credence 
to  the  seemingly  Munchausen  tale.  What  will  Dr. 
Buckley  say  to  our  continuing  work  on  those  dis¬ 
tant  islands  bathed  by  summer  seas  ? 
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AN  ALASKAN  SCHOOL.  \ 

The  October  number  of  the  Teles¬ 
cope,  a  monthly  published  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Normal  Societies,  etc.,  in 
San  Jose,  contains  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Alaska,  written  by  Miss 
Mattie  Salamatoff,  a  native  of  that 
country.  Mrs.  Salamatoff,  a  native 
of  Siberia,  died  when  Mattie  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  her  father, 
who  was  a  Russian  priest,  when  she- 
was  nineteen.  Previous  to  his  death,  | 
her  father  sent  her  at  different  times 
to  Attend  a  private  school  in  this 
city.  After  she  was  left  an  orphan, 
she  taught  four  years  among  her  own 
people  in  Belfosky,  one  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  islands.  In  this  letter  Miss  Sal¬ 
amatoff  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
her  experiences  in  the  Russian 
Church  school,  and  also  as  assistant 
teacher  in  the  mission  school  at 
Unalaska. 

I  quote  from  her  letter  as  follows: 
“My  friends,  Mr.  Neumann  and  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  seeing  that  my 
style  of  teaching  could  be  greatly 
improved  upon,  advised  me  to  attend 
the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 
So  down  I  came  from  the  land  of 
seals  and  icebergs  to  sunny  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  the  warm  climate  troubled 
me  a  great  deal.  *  *  *  With  the 

kind  help  and  encouragement  of  the 
teachers,  I  completed  a  year’s  course 
at  that  institution.  After  that  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  native  country,  being 
much  better  qualified  for  the  work 


before  me.  Providence  led  me,  not  [ 
to  my  former  school  at  Belfosky,  but 
as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Methodist 
mission  school  at  Unalaska,  where  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
lovely  people  in  the  persons  of  the 
principal,  Professor  J.  A.  Tuck,  and 
other  teachers.  We  banded  together 
very  closely,  trying  to  lift  up  the  na¬ 
tive  children,  who  came  to  us  from 
homes  where  sloth,  immorality  and 
intemperance  prevailed.  You  may 
rest  assured  we  had  a  great  deal  to 
contend  with. 

“  The  building,  occupied  by  this 
school,  called  the  Jessie  Lee  Home, 
at  first  contained  five  rooms,  occu¬ 
pied  by  seventeen  pupils  and  four 
teachers.  After  a  few  months  the 
pupils  increased  to  twenty-eight; 
then  five  rooms  were  added,  making 
it  more  convenient,  although  it  was 
still  necessary  to  arrange  the  beds 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  berths 
on  board  of  a  ship.  As  this  school 
was  a  home,  the  girls  were  instructed 
in  housekeeping,  besides  the  Eng¬ 
lish  branches.  It  was  the  duty  of 
each  teacher  in  turn  to  superintend 
the  cooking  for  two  weeks  at  a  time. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  help¬ 
less  feeling  stole  over  me  when  the 
rations  for  two  weeks  had  been 
measured  out  to  me.  I  felt  utterly 
lost,  so  I  began  my  first  cooking  ex¬ 
perience  by  sitting  in  the  pantry  and 
indulging  in  a  good  cry.  The  ma¬ 
tron,  Mrs.  Tuck,  kindly  helped  me 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  first  meal, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  felt  quite  at 
home  in  the  kitchen  watching  the 
girls  at  work. 

“  I  was  more  successful  in  my 
work  in  this  last  school  since  I  used 
the  devices '  learned  at  the  Normal. 
Calisthenics  were  received  with  great 
delight  and  were  always  interesting 
to  visitors,  the  girls  doing  them  with 
an  earnestness  and  vim  pleasing  to 
behold. 

“I  first  began  with  the  younger 
children,  fearing  the  older  ones 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  do  this  new 
work.  The  pleasure  shown  by  the 
younger  ones  soon  induced  them  to 
join.  At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of 
them  were  so  proficient  that  they 
went  through  the  exercises  without 


any  commands,  counting  to  them-  * 
selves  and  keeping  time  to  an  organ 
accompaniment.  At  first  their  bear¬ 
ing  was  awkward,  and  they  walked 
in  a  shambling  manner,  with  their 
heads  bent  forward  and  their  shoul¬ 
ders  stooped.  After  a  year’s  drill  in 
marching  and  calisthenics,  the  im¬ 
provement  was  very  marked. 

“They  studied  arithmetic,  greogra- 
phy,  reading,  spelling,  singing,  writ¬ 
ing  and  map-drawing,  in  which  all 
the  teachers  were  expected  to  instruct 
them  in  turn.  The  pupils  are  quite 
ready  to  comprehend  all  branches 
except  arithmetic,  which  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  all  Aleuts,  because  their  per¬ 
ceptive  powers  are  greater  than  their 
reasoning  faculties.  The  girls  liked 
to  read  and  sing,  some  of  them 
having  fine  voices.  *  *  *  At 

times  I  felt  very  much  discour¬ 
aged  because  the  girls  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  progress  whatever;  and, 
then,  at  unexpected  moments,  I  could 
see  by  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
looks  of  intelligence  that  my  example 
and  teachings  had  not  been  in  vain. 
From  this  I  took  courage  to  perse¬ 
vere,  and.  on  the  whole,  am  pleased 
at  what  has  been  accomplished  so 
far. 

ffThe  parting  with  the  girls  and 
good  friends  I  left  up  there  was  a 
very  affecting  one,  and  some  day  I 
hope  to  go  back,  being  better  fitted 
to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

“I  hope  that  this  story  of  my  strug¬ 
gles  for  an  education  and  subsequent 
success  will  prove  an  encouragement 
to  some  of  my  readers  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  are  trying  to  improve  themselves, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  help  less 
fortunate  ones. 

“  Mattie  Salamatoff.” 

In  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sal¬ 
amatoff  during  her  short  stay  in  San 
Francisco,  I  learned  much  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  many  of  the  girls  at 
the  Home  and  of  the  good  work  be¬ 
ing  done  there,  and  was  also  impressed 
with  her  excellent  qualifications, as  a 
teacher.  She  has  gone  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  entered  the  Portland  M. 

E.  Hospital  to  take  the  prescribed 
course  for  a  trained  nurse. 

Maria  Freemvn  Gray-: 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  18,  1893. 
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Wednesday,  December  6,  1893. 

OUR  ALASKA  MISSION. 

We  are  confident  that  the  readers 
of  the  Advocate  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  a  recent 
letter  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and 
in  hearing  of  Miss  Salamatoff,  who 
was  so  long  connected  with  our  mis¬ 
sion  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  writes: 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  good 
account  of  Miss  Mattie  Salamatoff. 
*  *  *  You  will  rejoice  with  me  in 

knowing  that  the  Methodist  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  have  at 
their  Toledo  meeting  voted  to  renew 
their  work  in  Alaska,  and  that  that 
action  was  almost  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bishops’  Missionary 
Committee  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
week  in  Minneapolis.  The  action  was 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  when  the 
mail  goes  next  spring  it  will  carry 
the  good  news  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck 
that  they  are  again  under  the  good 
old  Methodist  banner.  I  hope  that 
more  and  more  the  Methodist  women 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Alaska  missions,  which  are 
naturally  tributary  to  your  cities. 

The  above  extracts  are  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  our  mission  in  Un- 
alaska. 

While  we  thank  God  for  directing 
the  leaders  of  our  General  W.  H.  M. 
S.  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the 
Alaskan  work,  let  us  remember  in 
our  prayers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  and 
their  girls  during  the  Arctic  winter, 
in  their  complete  isolation  from  the 
outside  world. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Tuck, 
brought  in  the  last  mail  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  he  wrote  that  all  of  their  family 
(about  thirty-five  in  number),  except 


three,  had  been  down  with  la  grippe, 
and  that  Mrs.  Tuck  was  still  confined 


to  her  bed ;  but  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  discouragements,  they  felt 
determined  to  trust  God  and  continue 


in  this  field  of  labor. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Miss 
Salamatoff,  she  writes  to  me  from  the 
Portland  M.  E.  hospital  that  she  is 
very  happy  in  her  work,  and  that  the 
surroundings  are  in  every  way  help¬ 
ful  to  her,  and  that  she  had  had  no 
time  to  be  lonesome. 

This  young  woman,  among  strang¬ 
ers,  with  great  responsibilities  upon 
her,  has  found  the  true  secret  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment  in  making 
the  most  of  her  opportunities,  and 
doing  faithful  Christian  service  for 
others.  Maria  Freeman  Gray. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  1,  1893. 


Christian  Olbsocate. 

New  York,  Thursday,  November  2,  1893. 


J.  M.  BUCKLEY.  Editor. 


METHODIST  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 


BY  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D.,  UNITED  STATES 
GENERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


In  1877  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 
commenced  Gospel  work  in  southeast  Alaska. 
The  success  of  its  work  called  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  public  to  that  distant  and  long- 
neglected  corner  of  our  own  land,  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  in  missionary  circles  that  more 
!  should  be  done. 

To  wisely  utilize  this  growing  zeal  and  pre¬ 
vent  several  denominations  commencing  work 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Territory,  and  thereby 
leaving  other  sections  untaught,  a  meeting  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  several  Mission  Boards, 
whose  offices  are  located  in  New  York  city,  was 
called  by  myself  late  in  December,  1879,  or  early 
in  January,  1880,  at  the  old  Mission  Rooms  bf 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway, 
New  York. 

There  were  present  Dr.  John  M.  Reid,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Missions; 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Morehouse,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Baptist  Missions;  and  myself.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  his  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  hut  agreeing  to 
take  part  in  the  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Presbyterians,  having 
already  commenced  work  in  southeast  Alaska, 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  that  section.  The 
interior  of  the  country  along  the  valley  of  the 


great  Yukon  River,  having  been  cultivated  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assigned  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
Baptists  chose  the  southern  central  section 
around  Kadiak,  and  the  Moravians  afterward 
:  took  the  valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nusha- 
gak  Rivers.  With  a  large  map  of  Alaska  before 
us,  Dr.  Reid  said  that  he  thought  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  like  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  with  Unalaska,  the  commercial  center 
of  western  Alaska,  as  its  headquarters.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  that  he  wished  to  consult  his 
Missionary  Board  before  definitely  deciding. 
Consequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on 
Jan.  20,  1880,  the  matter  was  brought  up,  and 
the  board  agreed  that  the  work  should  com¬ 
mence  at  Unalaska,  and  the  following  day  Dr. 
Reid  sent  me  the  following  official  notification: 

Mission  Rooms  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  805  Broadway, 

New  York,  Jan.  21, 1880. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Jackson,  care  National  Bureau 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.—My  Dear  Brother: 
At  the  meeting  of  our  board  yesterday  the  subject 
of  the  Missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up,  and  after  a 
full  discussion  as  to  the  various  points,  a  preference 
was  shown  for,  and  that  our  work  be  commenced  at, 
Unalaska. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lanahan,  D.D.,  who  with  General  I 
C.  B.  Fisk  as  chairman,  and  myself,  were  appointed' 
a  committee  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Truly 
yours,  J.  M.  Reid,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

N.B. — If  you  decide  on  a  general  petition,  send  it  to 
me  and  I  will  get  signers. 

Soon  after  General  Fisk  and  Drs.  Reid  and 
Lanahan  jointly  signed  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of 
children  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Reid  also  wrote  personal 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Congress.  Dr.  Lanahan 
and  myself  visited  committees  of  Congress  on 
the  same  subject. 

After  a  long,  hard  pull,  Congress  took  action 
in  4884,  and  in  1885  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  directed  that  a  commencement  be 
made  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 

In  1886  a  schooner  was  chartered,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Carr,  members  of  Puget  Sound 
Conference,  were  sent  to  Unga,  where  the 
“Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage”  has  been  erected 
as  a  residence  for  the  teacher  by  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances  work 
was  not  commenced  at  Unalaska  until  the 
summer  of  1889,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Tuck,  Methodists  from  Connecticut,  were  sent 
out  to  establish  a  school  and  home. 

In  1890  a  Home  was  commenced  by  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  of  two  orphan  (waifs) 
girls  from  the  island  of  Attoo,  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  Unalaska.  The  teachers  were  in  a  small 
story  and  a  half  cottage  (half  of  which  was  used 
as  a  school  room),  and  unprepared  to  receive  any 
children  into  their  family.  The  waifs  had  to  be 
received.  Other  girls,  finding  that  two  had 

|  actually  been  received,  came  and  refused  to  be 
driven  away;  and  some  weeks  later  six  ad¬ 
ditional  orphan  girls  were  sent  down  from  the 
Seal  Islands  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Agent.  And  the  school  has  grown  and  grown 
until  twenty-six  girls  have  been  received.  For 


two  or  three  years  it  was  a  contract  school,  but 
in  -1892,  in  obedience  to  tlie  action  of  the  parent 
society,  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  idle  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  felt  com¬ 
pelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  from  the 
work  so  important  and  so  successfully  com¬ 
menced.  To  disband  the  Home,  however,  and 
turn  out  into  the  street  the  many  homeless 
orphans  that  had  for  a  little  time  experienced  the 
joy  of  a  Christian  home,  was  to  send  them  forth 
to  speedy  ruin,  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  are  bravely,  heroically 
holding  on  at  their  end  of  the  line,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  do  what  I  can  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  at  this  end  of  the  line  to  tide  them  over, 
with  the  conviction  that  when  the  authorities 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  understand 
the  real  condition  they  will  authorize  the 
women  to  resume  their  work  in  the  Home.  Such 
action  will  be  hailed  with  prayerful  enthusiasm 
by  large  numbers  of  Methodist  women,  whose 
hearts  have  been  touched  and  sympathies  en¬ 
listed  at  the  sad  condition  of  the  natives  of 
western  Alaska. 

At  the  recent  great  annual  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk  of  the  friends  of  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  evangelization,  President  Gates  voiced 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians  when  ha 
referred  to  the  prominent  Methodist  who  had 
presided  so  many  years  over  their  Indian  con¬ 
ventions,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  first 
committee  for  Methodist  work  in  Alaska,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  both  appropriate  and  fitting  that 
the  Unalaska  Home  should  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  “Clinton  B.  Fisk  Home.” 

This  school  has  been  so  successful  that  every¬ 
where  in  western  Alaska  it  is  held  up  as  a  model 
for  other  schools  to  pattern  after. 

In  Senate  executive  document  No.  107,  Fift}'- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  containing  tho 
reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury  agents  to 
the  Seal  Islands,  occur  the  following  allusions: 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Williams,  Treasury 
Agent  to  the  Seal  Islands,  reporting  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives  on  those  islands,  under  date 
of  Dec.  3,  1891,  writes: 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  schools  on  the 
Seal  Islands.  They  have  been  in  operation  over 
twenty  years,  and  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  pupil  to  read  or  write  a  sentence  in  the 
English  language.  *  *  * 

Radical  changes  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these 
respects,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  our  government  to  civil¬ 
ize,  educate,  and  improve  this  people.  They  should 
not  only  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  but  also  habits  of  industry,  economy, 
cleanliness,  and  morality.  That  these  people  are 
quick  to  learn  and  susceptible  to  rapid  improvement 
is  demonstrated  in  the  charity  school  at  Unalaska, 
conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  Six  of  the  most 
promising  orphans  on  the  islands  were  sent  there  in 
September,  1890,  and  I  found  on  visiting  the  school 
this  year  that  they  could  talk  the  English  language 
quite  fluently  and  read  and  write  quite  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Again  under  date  of  Dec.  31, 1892,  Mr.  Williams 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  natives  who 
had  learned  to  speak  or  read  the  English  language 


-by  attendance  at  the  public  school,  and  so  long  as  the  I 
present  system  is  followed  failure  can  be  predicted  i 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  lessees  complied  with 
their  contract  and  furnished  teachers  for  the  length 
of  time  required,  but  so  far  as  producing  favorable  [ 
results  is  concerned  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  so  it  will  be  so  long  as  the  present  condition  ex¬ 
ists.  When  the  time  arrives  that  these  children  can 
be  placed  under  faithful  Christian  teachers  who  will 
teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and  un- 
der  these  conditions  the  blessings  of  home  and  home  ! 
life,  then  may  we  look  for  gratifying  results,  but  not 
before.  A  practical  demonstration  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  native  school  at  Unalaska  presided  over  | 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  Acting  Treasury 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal  Islands,  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes 
Dec.  1,  1892: 

For  over  twenty  years  the  government  has  main¬ 
tained  an  English  school  upon  the  islands,  and  yet 
not  ten  natives  on  both  of  them  can  make  themselves 
even  fairly  well  understood  in  English,  nor  has  any 
appreciable  advance  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
American  citizenship.  *  *  * 

An  illustration  of  what  can  be  done.— That  itis( 
impossible  to  establish  schools  that  will  be  entirely 
successful  not  only  in  teaching  these  people  to  speak, 
to  read,  and  to  write  the  English  language,  but  to 
train  them  in  more  upright  and  useful  methods  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Lee  School 
at  Unalaska,  presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 
At  this  school  have  been  gathered  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  some  from  the  islands  ! 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  whose  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  these  children  were  able  to  make  them-  ! 
selves  well  understood  in  English,  while  their  im¬ 
provement  in  manner  and  character  was  simply  as¬ 
tonishing.  This  I  know  from  personal  observation. 
The  success  of  the  Lee  School  is  due  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  individuals  presiding  over  it,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  are  removed  from  their  na¬ 
tive  home  influences. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  education  of  the 
natives  should  not  be  of  a  character  likely  to  result 
merely  in  discontent  with  their  lot,  still  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  practical  manual  training,  in 

teaching  cooking,  the  proper  care  of  their  houses! 

and  the  preservation  of  their  health  without  fear  of 
its  being  overtaken  by  the  first-named  danger. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  Pribylov  Islands  knows 
that  the  career  of  the  English  school  there  has  been 
a  total  failure. 

The  settlement  of  this  vexed  school  question  should 
be  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  government.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  me  that  the  characteristics  of  these  is¬ 
landers,  due  in  considerable  measure  to  their  insular 
life,  will  be  advantageously  modified  if  some  arrange- 
ment  can  be  made  by  which  they  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  such  a  school  as  that  of  Unalaska.  If  the 
girls  of  the  islands  can  be  placed  there  between  the 
ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  boys 
from  ten  to  thirteen,  we  would  very  soon  have  grow¬ 
ing  up  a  body  of  English-speaking  young  natives 
who,  with  awakened  minds,  increased  skill,  and  a 
more  wholesome  idea  of  life  and  its  responsibilities, 
would  make  a  far  better  and  more  useful  class  than 
now  exist  upon  the  islands. 

Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  First  Assistant  Treasury 
Agent  on  the  Seal  Islands,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  government,  writes  Nov.  1,  1891: 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  of  schools 
on  the  Seal  Islands,  for  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  teach-  | 
ing  the  English  language  to  the  rising  generation 
there  must  be  a  radical  reform,  amounting  indeed  to 
a  complete  change,  in  the  present  system  and  method 
of  teaching. 


That  the  lessees  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  lease  in  regard  to  schools  and  teachers  is  true 
enough,  but  the  defect  is  in  the  system  itself,  which, 
owing  to  many  causes,  is  not  the  one  adapted  to  the 
conditions  existing  here.  One  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  school  has  been, 
and  is  now,  the  demand  made  by  the  Church  tnat  all 
her  children  must  learn  Russian  so  as  to  understand 
the  church  services.  Consequently  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  teaching,  or  attempting  to  teach, 
the  children  in  two  languages;  and  the  result  is  what 
might  be  expected;  they  repeat  their  lessons  from 
day  to  day  in  a  slipshod,  meaningless,  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  without  ever  comprehending  a  word  of 
English,  either  spoken  or  written. 

It  is  not  that  the  average  native  child  is  unusually 
dull  or  stupid,  for  he  is  not,  but  it  is  because  the  child 
never  hears  English  spoken  except  what  he  hears  in 
the  school. 

What  is  really  needed  here  is  a  regular  industrial 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  may  live,  and  where  they 
will  be  under  the  care  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who  will  care  for 
them  as  though  they  were  their  own  children.  We 
must  have  such  a  school  if  we  are  to  succeed,  for  the 
natives  are  not  only  ignorant  of  books  and  book  learn¬ 
ing,  but  of  all  the  household  and  domestic  economies 
which  go  to  make  up  the  truly  civilized  community 
and  Christian  home. 

I  do  not  advocate  missionary  work  in  the  sectarian 
aense,  but  I  do  want  to  see  an  industrial  school  here, 
where  the  children  may  have  a  truly  Christian  woman 
to  guide  and  direct  them  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity, 
one  who  will  direct  them  as  their  unfortunate  parents 
have  never  been  directed. 

I  advocate  the  employment  of  teachers  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  men  and  women  of  character, 
whose  blameless  lives  shall  be  a  guaranty  of  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  who  are  withal  devoted  to 
the  work  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
and  who  are  not  above  stooping  down  to  lift  up  the 
poor  and  lowly  ones  in  whose  welfare  so  very  few 
take  an  interest. 

There  are  at  present  on  St.  Paul  Island  twenty-five 
boys  and  thirty-seven  girls,  who  are  over  five  and  un¬ 
der  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  ought  to  be  under  the. 
immediate  care  and  control  of  such  teachers  as  I 
have  suggested.  With  such  care  and  safeguards 
thrown  around  them  they  would  grow  up  to  be  use¬ 
ful  men  and  women,  morally  pure,  physically  healthy, 
and  mentally  improved— a  credit  to  us  all. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1890,  I  sent  six 
orphan  girls  to  the  school  at  Unalaska, and  in  June,  1891, 

I  visited  them  there,  and  found  them  so  much  changed 
for  the  better,  in  every  respect,  that  I  am  sorry  there 
is  no  room  in  the  school  to  accommodate  a  few  more 
of  the  orphans  on  St.  Paul,  who  have  no  one  to  care 
for  them  as  children  should  be  cared  for.  *  *  * 

Ignoring,  for  the  time  being,  the ,  moral  obligations 
we  are  under  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  them 
from  extinction,  and  coming  down  to  the  question  of 
expense,  we  find  that  the  actual  cost  of  makiug  the 
changes  suggested  would  be  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  good  accomplished  in  saving  and  civilizing  a  peo¬ 
ple  so  worthy,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  allow  such 
a  consideration  to  retard  the  good  work  for  a  moment. 

Again,  under  date  of  Dec.  1,  1892,  Mr.  Murray 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

There  is  one  sure  remedy  for  the  present  intellect¬ 
ual  condition  of  the  natives,  and  that  is  the  immediate 
establishment  on  both  islands  of  industrial  boarding 
schools  under  the  entire  control  of  the  government. 

In  my  report  of  1891 1  advocated  this  thing,  and  all 
my  subsequent  experience  has  strengthened  my  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  such  a  school,  and  in  its  absolute 
success  if  once  attempted.  There  is  a  skeleton  of 
such  a  school  at  Unalaska  that  has  been  made  sue-  ^ 
cessful  by  the  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  teachers  in  charge,  and  in  September  1890  I 
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*ent  six  girls  mere  irom.  burT’atu  isiana,  lour  or 
whom  could  not  speak  English,  and  after  a  stay  of 
two  years  they  had  improved  so  much  in  every  way, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually,  that  they  have 
been  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  visited  the  school 
and  who  remember  their  condition  before  entering  it. 
Their  rapid  improvement  shows  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  this  people  by  putting  their  children  in 
charge  of  truly  Christian  teachers,  who  will  guard 
them  from  evil  while  awakening  and  enlightening 
the  mind. 

Four  other  orphan  girls  were  sent  to  the  Unalaska 
school  this  year,  but  since  then  I  have  learned  that 
the  Church  society  which  supported  the  schbol  has 
withdrawn  all  further  supplies  from  it,  which  means 
the  closing  of  the  school  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
return  of  the  St.  Paul  girls  to  the  island,  and  to 
misery  and  vice. 

Captain  M.  A.  HEALT(a  Roman  Catholic)  sends 
me  the  following  testimony: 

Revenue  Marine  Steamer  “Bear,”  1 
Port  of  Unalaska,  Alaska,  Nov.  9, 1892.  ) 
i  The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education , 
l  Washington,  D.  C.—My  Dear  Doctor:  I  have  brought 
r  Mix  girls  from  the  Seal  Islands  to  the  Jesse  Lee  school. 
Two  years  ago  I  brought  down  a  like  number.  I  am 
constrained  by  this  part  I  have  had  in  providing 
scholars  for  the  school  to  give  you  my  views  of  its 
character  and  accomplishments,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  excite  interest  in  its  behalf  among  its 
founders  and  supporters. 

In  all  my  experience  in  the  country  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  has  rendered  so  much  good  to  the  people. 
From  its  situation  it  has  tributary  to  it  this  whole 
western  end  of  the  territory,  where  there  are  numbers 
of  children  and  poor  waifs,  many  the  offspring  of 
white  fathers,  growing  up  without  the  care  of  homes 
or  the  education  and  training  of  Christian  parents. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  labored  zealously 
and  well  to  teach  the  scholars  the  necessities  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  decent  living,  and  train  them  to  be¬ 
come  good  housekeepers  and  proper  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers.  But  they  are  cramped  by  the  means  and  accom¬ 
modations  at  hand.  The  schobl  is  already  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  cannot  take  many  whom 
it  would  be  a  mercy  to  give  its  protection,  and 
who  could  be  received  with  a  suitable  building  and 
support. 

I  am  sure  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  society,  could 
they  understand  the  condition  and  field  of  the  school, 
and  how  well  it  is  conducted,  would  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  behalf  and  provide  it  with  better  facilities 
with  which  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  for  the 
elevation  of  these  poor  neglected  members  of  their 
sex. 

I  cannot  be  accused  of  bias,  for  I  am  of  an  entirely 
different  religious  belief.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck 
know  nothing  of  my  writing.  I  am  prompted  by  my 
interest  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  its 
people,  and  cannot  remain  blind  to  good  to  humanity, 
by  whomever  performed. 

M.  A.  Healy,  Captain  U.  S.  R.  M. 


®iie  Christian  'Allocate. 


New  York,  Thursday,  November  9,  1893. 


J.  M.  BUCKLEY.  Editor. 


In  the  article  entitled  “Methodist  Missions  in  Alaska,” 
by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  in  the  first  or  second  line  of  the 
last  complete  paragraph  of  page  703,  of  our  issue  of  last 

week,  the  omission  of  “not”  before  “impossible”  complete¬ 
ly  reversed  the  meaning  of  the  author,  whose  copy  was 
correct. 


- ~  - 

young  women  let  us  commend  thatstor^b^rT 
S.  Arthur,  entitled  “The  Poetry  of  a  Mutton 
Chop,”  and  its  moral./  ^ 

^yy~X/U  Vz  va-  t  ^yr  !  6  /oj7 
Important  Action  ol*  tlie  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

!  This  society  was  most  fortunate  in  its  first 
!  President,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes.  By  character, 
disposition,  personal  manners,  and  position,  she 
was  so  well  adapted  to  the  place  as  to  give  to  the 
new  society  an  impulse  that  many  years  of  Work 
might  not  have  surpassed.  At  her  ever-to-be- 
1  regretted  death,  the  selection  of  a  successor  1 
was  equally  fortunate.  Mrs.  John  Davis  pos¬ 
sessed  a  wisdom  in  counsel,  placidity  of  spirit, 
and  grace  of  manner  eminently  fitting  her  to 
carry  forward  the  work  transmitted  to  her. 

The  association,  at  its  last  meeting  in  Toledo, 
elected  as  the  third  incumbent  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  office,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  Some  may 
have  supposed  that  the  career  of  Mrs.  Fisk  was 
i  so  closely  identified  with  that  of  her  husband— 
to  whom  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  useful 
career  she  maintained  a  devotion  alike  ready 
for  sacrifice,  hardship,  or  work— that  her  own 
personality,  left  without  his  support,  would 
shrink  from  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
enterprises  which  he  and  she  jointly  promoted. 

J  To  do  so  would  be  to  disobey  his  dying  request, 
and  it  would  be  equally  incongruous  with  her 
own  nature. 

From  the  day  when  she  left  Albion  College 

j 

until  now,  with  unbounded  energy,  checked 
only  by  grief  and  overwork,  whether  in  the  local 
church,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  twenty  years 
connection  with  the  McClintock Association, or  six 
years’  Presidency  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  New  Jersey,  she  has  been  a  force 
only  to  be  measured  by  the  demands  upon  it. 
When  her  home  church  burned,  over  its  ashes 
she  resolved  to  fulfill  the  Scripture,  “The  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 
former.” 

But  we  forbear.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who 
has  been  the  pastor  of  the  subject  ef  eulogy,  who 
has  been  admitted  to  confidential  relations  with 
respect  to  church  work,  and  to  the  more  tender 
relations  of  administering  consolation  when  the 
sun  was  shadowed  and  the  home  covei’ed  with  a 
pall,  to  discriminate  between  what  may  be  and 
wdiat  should  be  said. 

We  sum  all  by  saying  that  if  God  shall  spare 
the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  she  shall  be 
lovingly,  trustfully,  and  energetically  cooperated 
with,  the  impulses  and  plans  inherited  from  her 
predecessors  and  their  colleagues  will  extend  and 
deepen  in  every  direction,  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  the  growth  of  the  Church,  and  the 
glory  of  God. 

JL. 


En  Route  to  Minneapolis ,  Minn 

Nov .  8  th ,  1893. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson , 

ter  S/r; 

have  not  heard  from  me  because  the  secretaries  have' 
been  absent.  One  is  in  China,  leaving  two  here .  I  had  nearly 
perfected  arrangements  fora  meeting  and  was  about  to  tele¬ 
graph  you  when  both  were  called  away. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Me  Cabe,  who  is  much  interested  in 
Alaska ,  that  it  would  promote  the  interest  of  thevoork,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned ,  if  you  were  to  come  to  Minneapolis  and 
confer  with  the  committee,  either  personally  or  in  an  address 
to  them . 

I  inade  your  article  the  leading  contribution  of  last  week. 
It  c  ontained  a  typographical  error  which  is  co  rrected  this 
yjeek. 

I  should  not  suggest  your  coming  t  o  Minneapolis  if  you  had 
not  stated  in  jour  note  that  it  might  be  possible.  Nor  have  I 
any  authority  to  promise  or  imply  that  any  provision  can  be 
made  for  your  expenses  on  such  a  tour. 

Methodists  conduct  their  missionary  meeting  on  an  economi¬ 
cal  plan.  The  traveling  eoqjenses  of  those  officially  engaged 
are  provided  for;  but  all  who  come  to  promote  the  interest  of 


any  mission  travel  as  Mr.  Pickwick  ms  acknowledged  by  the 
club  to  do — at  their  own  charges ,  n including  the  cartage  of 
their  luggage ". 

Personally ,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  can  come'.  In 
any  case ,  I  shall  do  what  in  me  lies  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  mission  at  Una  las  ka. 

Sincerely  yours , 

I 

(Signed)  J.  M .  Buckley . 

N.  B. 

If  this  scrawl ,  written  at  forty  miles  an  hour ,  is 
legible ,  it  will  be  a  great  success. 


®l)e  Christian  Aboocate. 


New  York,  Thursday,  Nov.  16,  1893. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

\By  Telegraph  from,  Minneapolis .] 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  13,  1893. 

The  pulpits  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
■were  filled  yesterday  by  Bishops  and  ministers 
of  the  General  Missionary  Committee.  The 
weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  churches  were 
crowded.  In  the  evening  four  great  missionary 
mass  meetings  were  held.  In  this  city  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  R.  Day,  of  Calvary  Church,  New 
York  city,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck,  of  our 
Mission  Rooms,  made  powerful  appeals  in  Hen¬ 
nepin  Avenue  Church,  resulting  in  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  missionary  contributions.  In  Wesley 
Church  Chaplain  McCabe  and  President 
Goucher,  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Baltimore, 


delivered  addresses  with  similar  results. 

This  morning  the  Rev.  Dr.  SHELDON^delivered 
an  interesting  address  before  the  General  Mis¬ 


sionary  Committee  on  the  subject  of  “Missions 
in  Alaska.” 


METHODIST  MISSION  WORK. 


Dr.  Jackson  Describes  What  Has  Been 
Done  in  Alaska,  f  £  ■:'? 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  Nov.  13.— When 
the  general  missionary  committee  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  reassembled  this  morning 
Bishop  Hurst,  who  presided,  commented  on 
the  little  progress  that  had  been  made  since 
the  opening  session  on  Thursday  and  it 
■was  decided  to  hold  three  sessions  daily. 

The  work  of  pruning  the  appropriations 
was  resumed.  North  <  Dakota  was  cut  down 
lorn  $11,000  to  $9,778,  and  Northwestern 
Iowa  from  $4,000  to  $3,556. 

fot  OkeLnh™!PrOP;iation  of  ?15’000  was  made 
kee  A*  and  ?e,W  work  in  the  Chero- 

*  ~Tlp-  A  special  committee  reported 

men’s  wnS  aPProving  the  work  of  the  Wo- 
lalka  Mis®l0Pary  Society  in  Ouna- 

Washiniton  'rrnd,  ?r‘J 3helt°n  Jackson  of 
er  of  United  States  commission- 

privilett  ol1?^  f2r  A1*ska’  was  given  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  a  fifteen-minute 

address  upon  the  work  that  had  been  ac- 
thatPregion.  Und6r  Methodlst  auspices  in  j 


|  Woman's  flume  $tiS5,0,iS 


DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


DECEMBER,  1893. 


epoit  of  Special  Committee  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Missionary  Committee. 


of  Irhaenf°mm  rteue  aPP°inted  by  the  General  Board 

sllnTnTn0!  dhetW‘  H-  M-  S’  at  itSrecent  a— 1 

socie^v  1 If  fid°  X°  rePresent  the  interests  of  the 
VTinnp  f  re  1  le  General  Missionary  Committee  of 
n,  eafJIls’  respectfully  submits  the  following  re 

tnL  aPPr°Priati°ns  for  the  year  were  pre¬ 
law  .-hr0Ugh  Bishop  Walden,  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 


society  in  regard  to  our  mission  in  Alaska  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  Chinese  work  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  missionary  society, 
at  its  last  meeting,  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  ap¬ 
prove  our  mission  work  in  Alaska.  In  view  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  field  and  the  obligation  of  the 
society  in  regard  to  it,  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
report  the  claims  of  this  field  to  the  missionary 
society;  to  suggest  that  the  work  in  Unalaska  and 
Unga  be  administered  as  a  foreign  mission  ;  that  a 
minister  be  appointed  to  this  circuit ;  that  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  society  at  these  points  be  utilized  for  in¬ 
dustrial  teaching  and  missionary  purposes  and  that 
a  reasonable  appropriation  of  money  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mission  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  for  approval.  The  General 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  cordially  ap¬ 
proved  of  these  recommendations. 

A  special  committee  of  the  missionary  society  was 
appointed  to  consider  these  questions,  consisting  of 
Bishop  Hurst.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Hon.  Alden 
Speare,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hargis  and  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C. 
Wilding.  This  committee  received  the  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  school  with 
favor,  and  offered  a  resolution  approving  our  appro¬ 
priations,  and  pledging  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support  of  the  missionary  society  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  mission  in  Alaska.  The  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee. 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  the  union  of  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
engaged  in  work  for  the  Chinese  in  this  country, 
with  our  society,  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years.  The  way  being  clear  to  effect  this 
union,  it  was  recommended  that  the  proposition  of 
that  society  to  continue  the  work  as  a  Bureau  of  the 
W.  H.  M.  S.  be  approved;  that  the  conditions 
offered  be  accepted;  that  they  turn  over  to  our 
society  all  property,  furnishings,  ect.,  of  the  mission 
in  San  Francisco;  that  they  continue  to  collect  and 
pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  W.  H  M.  S.  moneys 
for  the  support  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Bureau 
receive  appropriations,  as  do  other  bureaus,  from 
the  treasury  of  the  W.  H.  M.  S. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Bishop  Good- 
sell  and  Fowler  and  Rev.  Dr.  Upham,  was  appointed, 
before  which  your  committee  appeared  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  in  the  case.  Mrs.  Bishop  Fowler, 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  society  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  present  and  explained  the  conditions  of 
affairs  there  and  the  views  of  the  ladies.  After  a 


full  discussion  of  the  subject  the  committee  united 
in  cordial  approval  of  the  plan  of  union,  and  agreed 
to  present  a  report  to  the  General  Board  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  our  society.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  special  committee  presented  this  report, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Missionary 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  )  ~ 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust,  \ 

[Mrs.  H.  M.  Teller  was  unable  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  Minneapolis.] 
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Cleanings  From  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Executive  Board. 


BY  MRS.  F.  A.  AIKEN,  SEC. 

Mrs.  Clark  reported  the  total  receipts  for  special 
fund  for  work  in  Alaska,  as  $14,621.21;  disburse-  ( 
ments,  $9,02340;  balance,  $5.598  o7;  due  on  bills 
for  supplies,  1,69175.  leaving  balance  in  Treasury 
to  Alaska  fund,  $3,906.32. 

Mrs.  Fisk,  the  President,  gave  an  account  of  her 
visit  with  Mrs.  Rust  to  the  Missionary  Committee, 
while  in  session  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  receiving 
therefrom  advice  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  Alaska 
with  the  promise  of  moral  support.  Quite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  as  to  the  action  ot  the  last  Genera 
Conference  and  the  adveie  of  the  Missionary  Com¬ 
mittee.  On  the  recommendatian  of  the  Committee, 
the  work  in  Alaska  was  re  adopted  to  this  extent, 
viz:  rent  the  Home  at  Unalaska  to  the  Goverment 
for  $200.00  per  annum,  and  furnish  beneficiary  aid 
for  a  number  of  girls  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  Government  school.  The 
annual  expense  of  each  individual  pupil  will  be 
$so.oo.  Mrs.  Fisk  said  that  several  years  ago  Col.  R. 

S  Sheppard  purchased  some  reindeer  to  send  to 
Alaska  and  that  she  bought  one.  Now  a  small 
herd  is  on  one  of  the  islands,  which  the  Societ  y  can 
secure  by  asking  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  it. 
These  would  furnish  milk  and  meat  for  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  A  herdsman  could  be  secured  tor  small 
compensation.  Mrs.  Fisk  was  requested  to  act 
as  aP  special  committee  in  the  interest  of  this 

matter. 

On  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  mission- 
[  aries,  should  have  the  use  of  the  Home  at  Unga 
free  of  rent. 

Mesdames  Teller,  Springer,  Beiler  and  Rust  wer. 
constituted  Standi ng_ Comm  1  tte e  on  Alaska. 

The  following  letter,  sent  by  Mrs.  Teller,  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest,  as  we  are  all  concerne 

for  Alaska:  ~  _ 

IPnakaska,  Alaska,  May  12,  1894. 

Dear  Mrs.  Teller  : — The  home  is  progressing 
finely,  so  far  as  numbers  go.  A  year  ago  this  win¬ 
ter  we  had  twenty-six  girls.  During  the  spring  anc 
summer  a  number  of  the  oldest-those  who  had 
been  in  the  home  the  longest— left  us  for  homes  of 
their  own.  Their  husbands  have,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  as  good  and  industrious  as  an> 
on  the  islands.  Our  oldest,  Paraskovia  Shutagyn, 
was  taken  to  Portland,  Ore.,  by  our  former  L  .  b 
Customs  Collector  as  a  nurse  girl.  We  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  it,  as, she  was  a  government  ward 
from  the  Seal  Islands.  The  U.  S.  agent  said  she 

I  suppose  you  know  that  if  we  did  not  take  the 
girls  to  the  •  Russian  (Greek)  church  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  that  we  could  not  get  any.  This  T’ 
always  been  done.  We  have  taught  nothing  1 


rectly  contrary  to  their  principles  of  religion,  still 
every  priest  (consequently  to  a  greater  or  less  ex-  ] 
tent  the  people)  has  worked  against  us,  telling  the  I 
most  outrageous  stories.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  I 
the  home  would  stop  for  lack  of  children,  through  j 
the  influence  of  the  priests.  One  year  ago  Father 
Metrofan,  a  monk,  came  to  take  charge,  with  Mr. 
Alexine,  a  deacon  and  teacher  in  their  Russian 
school.  We  three  teachers  were  treated  by  them  at 
first  with  the  greatest  dislike  and  suspicion.  With" 
out  any  changes  or  advances  on  our  part  this  has 
gradually  changed  to  an  apparently  warm  friend¬ 
ship,  respect  and  deference  to  our  wishes.  Of 
course  this  has  had  a  like  influence  on  the  natives. 
When  these  men  came  here  they  were  terribly 
prejudiced  against  us.  As  they  say  now,  “We 
have  lived  right  here  near  you,  have  watched  you, 
and  know  that  you  are  doing  all  you  possibly  can 
to  help  these  people  and  raise  up  the  girls  to  be 
virtuous  women.  We  wish  you  had  every  girl  on  ; 
the  Islands.”  Last  December  Father  Metrofan 
came  in  unexpectedly  one  day  with  a  big  girl.  He  < 
said  he  wanted  her  to  live  here,  not  go  home  again ;  1 
he  would  bring  two  other  big  ones.  For  lack  of 
means  we  could  not  keep  them  then.  Women  kept 
saying  that  the  monk,  or  Alexine,  told  them  that 
they  must  give  their  girls  to  us,  so  we  have  crowd¬ 
ed  and  taken  five  more.  To-day  Mrs.  Tuck  stood 
god-mother  to  a  mite  of  a  two-weeks’  old  girl  who 
will  begin  to  live  here  in  a  few  days.  They  are  al-  j 
ways  holding  up  our  girls  to  those  outside  as  pat-  p 
terns  of  neatness  and  as  intelligent  looking.  These 
favors,  and  the  deference  shown  to  us  by  the 
church  dignitaries,  is  enabling  the  home  to[secure  a 
good  hold  among  the  people  which  will  never  be 
lost ;  in  fact,  it  is  really  weakening  the  power  of 
their  church. 

The  first  death  since  the  home  started,  four-and- 
a-half  years  ago,  occurred  last  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  “  Baby  Annie,”  four  years  old,  our  youngest 
(then),  and  everybody’s  favorite,  in  the  home  and 
outside.  We  feel  very  sad  oyer  it.  She  did  not 
breathe  right  when  born.  Some  time  later  her 
tipsy  mother  dropped  her,  injuring  the  poor  babe 
in  some  way.  She  was  sick  most  of  the  time.  A  year 
ago  she  nearly  died  of  a  cough,  and  lived  on  an  ex¬ 
clusively  fish  diet.  She  was  sick  yet,  when  brought  to 
us  last  July,  but  with  proper  clothing,  food  and  care 
she  picked  up  and  became  the  smartest  girl  we  ever 
had  in  talking  English  and  learning  everything. 
When  she  began  to  cough  this  winter  we  gave  her 
medicine  and  the  best  of  care.  She  kept  her  bed 
but  two  weeks,  still  had  constant  attention  in  a 
warm  room,  day  and  night  for  a  month.  No  phy¬ 
sician  is  on  the  island,  so  we  could  not  find  out 
what  ailed  her.  Her  average  pulse  was  forty, 
sometimes  one  hundred  and  eighty,  then  we  could 
not  count  it  fluttered  so.  We  think  that  heart 
trouble  with  quick  consumption  carried  her  off. 

It  is  a  wonder  we  don’t  have  more  sickness  in  the 
Home,  but  I  don’t  know  what  we  would  do  if  we 
did;  we  have  no  room  to  keep  sick  ones  in.  We 
have  no  medicine — nothing.  We  can  heat  no 
rooms  except  the  school-room,  kitchen,  front  room, 
and  Mrs.  Tuck’s  room.  Annie  was  taken  right  up 
to  Mrs.  Tuck’s  room  when  she  coughed,  and  stayed 
was  even  laid  out  there.  If  a  fever  [should  break 
out  where  could  we  keep  our  sick  ones?  East  Oc¬ 
tober  every  one  in  the  house  except  one  little  girl 
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an  a  myself  were  uow:i  with  tn'egrp.  Without  a 
warm  room  and  medical  attendance  we  might  have 
had  a  very  serious  time  if  I  had  not  constantly 
watched  and  nursed  night  and  day  for  two  weeks. 

Oh,  how  we  do  need  a  suitable  house  and  trained 
helpers.  We  might  have  a  hundred  girls,  and  that 
means  just  so  many  more  saved  from  a  life  of  shame 
and  ruin  (though  they  don’t  know  enough  to  look 
upon  it  as  such).  Now,  while  their  Church  will  let 
us  have  them,  is  the  time  to  get  them.  How  wTe 
have  hoped  and  prayed  that  this  summer  might  see 
the  erection  of  a  good  building.  Twenty-eight  of 
J  us  sit  down  to  eat  in  a  room  where  we  can  hardly 
turn  around;  we  must  pass  through  the  kitchen  and 
well-room  to  reach  the  school-room;  the  girl’s  dor¬ 
mitories  are  over  the  school-room;  in  the  attic  above 
that  we  must  keep  flour,  meal,  dried  fish,  sugar, 
shoes,  extra  cooking  utensils,  all  kinds  of  clothing, 
and,  in  fact  everything.  It  is  most  inconvenient. 

For  our  large  family  we  needed  a  large,  good 
range  so  badly  that  Mr.  Tuck  sent  and  paid  for 
one.  When  it  came  it  turned  out  to  be  a  wretched 
thing  and  they  would  not  take  it  back.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  heat  water  on  it.  It  rains  or  snows 
two  thirds  of  the  time  here.  After  washing  the 
clothes  I  have  had  to  keep  them  for  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  would  dry.  We  have  not  enough  clothing 
to  keep  the  girls  clean  at  that  rate.  No  one  knows 
how  badly  a  drying  room  is  needed ;  also  a  play  room 
for  a  crowd  of  restless  girls  at  such  times.  Mr. 

■  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  done  wonders  with  their  fa- 
•  cilities.  He  has  used  his  salary  right  along  to  keep 
the  home  going.  She  has  used  her  own  bedding 
and  clothipg  for  the  girls  for  there  is  never  enough. 
Our  pile  of  underclothes,  stockings  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  will  hardly  last  the  summer.  One  must 
wear  woolen  clothes  away  up  here.  We  were  very 
glad  to  receive  the  things  you  had  sent  last  year. 
They  helped  us  through  the  winter.  Please  accept 
our  thanks.  We  hope  you  can  interest  some  more 
friends  in  our  behalf,  especially  about  the  building. 
Mrs.  Tuck  wants  me  to  say  that  little  coats  for 
girls  from  five  years  to  twelve  would  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.  We  have  no  underclothes,  stockings, 
nor  handkerchiefs  for  next  winter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Anna  Fuecomer. 
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Miss  Fulconer,  our  missionary  to  Alaska,  had 
hoped  to  visit  her  friends  this  summer,  but  owing 
to  Mrs.  Tuck’s  feeble  health  and  Mr.  Tuck’s  ab¬ 
sence  she  remained,  letting  the  steamer  depart  for 
“  home  sweet  home  ”  without  her.  Much  praise  is 
due  her  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  for  devotion  to  the 
work  in  that  lonely  land. 


mssiONs. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Heeting  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

-  /**¥■ 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  of  this  body,  the  thirteenth  annual 
session,  began  in  the  Mulberry  street  Church, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  October  24th. 
Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fish,  President  in  the  chair. 
Thirty-three  Conferences  were  represented, 
and  one-hundred  and  twentv-seven  delegates 


and  visitors  were  present.  Psalm  xxxiv  was 
read,  and  Mrs.  Minard  of  Buffalo  led  in 
prayer.  Mrs.  May  Teonard  Wells  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  music  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  led  in  singing  the  Doxology  and 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.” 

- r* 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  for  Alaska,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Teller  showed  good  success  in  the 
work  as  authorized  by  the  General  Mission¬ 
ary  Society. 

Fortunately  the  news  of  the  action  of  our 
last  General  Conference,  which  so  crippled 
the  work  in  Alaska,  did  not  reach  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Tuck,  Superintendent  of  the  Jesse  Lee 
Home  in  Unalaska,  until  the  next  June. 
Twenty-five  children  were  then  in  the  Home, 
and  Mr.  Tuck  could  not  turn  them  out  to  be 
destroyed  by  vultures  in  human  shape,  and 
with  aid  furnished  by  personal  friends  they 
continued  the  Home.  Meantime  Mrs.  Fisk 
and  Mrs.  Rust  met  the  Missionary  Board  in 
Minneapolis,  and  so  presented  the  great  nec¬ 
essity  of  continuing  the  work  that  permis¬ 
sion  was  granted,  and  children  are  now  taken 
as  beneficiaries  only  at  fifty  dollars  a  piece. 
If  we  had  accommodations  we  could  have 
one  hundred  children  in  the  school  at  once. 
Mr.  Murray,  Treasury  Agent,  says  in  his  re¬ 
port:  “In  September,  1890,  I  sent  six  or¬ 
phan  girls  from  the  St.  Paul’s  Island  to  the 
American  School  at  Unalaska.  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  piece  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
woman.  The  result  has  more  than  justified 
the  experiment.  They  were  the  poorest, 
dirtiest  and  most  ignorant  on  the  Island,  and 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  English,  and  in 
two  years  every  one  could  not  only  speak  it, 
but  write  it.  Mrs.  Tuck  is  overtaxing  herself 
and  will  soon  break  down  if  not  relieved.” 
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New  York,  Thursday,  January  11,  1894. 


J.  M.  BUCKLEY,  Editor. 
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INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CULTURE 
IN  ALASKA. 

XXIII. 

education. 

There  is  in  Alaska  a  school  population  of  from 
piebt  to  ten  thousand  people.  Tin  y  r 
I  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  year  closing 
I  T  qch  Tn  them  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 

dred 'and  forty-seven  scholars  were  enrolled  The 
government  supports  thirty-one  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  seven  hundred  and  foity  . 
oupils  and  thirteen  contract  schools  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  two 
On  the  thirteen  schools  the  government  spent 
Goo  639  Toward  the  support  of  the  contract 
Sools  it  contributed  *80  860  The  missionary  l 
Bocieties  of  the  different  churches  paid  the 


balance  for  their  support,  $74,434.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  school  work  more  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed,  for  one  proposition  is  everlasting  and 
everywhere  true: — the  association  of  the  natives 
with  the  white  men  has  not  been  ennobling. 

At  the  Point  Hope  Episcopal  school  over  half 
of  the  population  was  away  seeking  food,  leav¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  sixty-one;  and  out  of  that 
number  the  school  had  sixty-eight  pupils.  At 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  Congregational  school, 
though  it  was  established  among  a  wild  people 
who  had  never  known  any  restraint,  could  not 
comprehend  the  appeal  coming  to  them,  nor 
understand  another  language*  got  together 
three  hundred  and  four  out  of  five  hundred  and 
nine  people.  The  school  room  would  only  hold 
about  fifty,  so  they  held  sessions  as  Catholics 
celebrate  mass,  several  times  a  day.  Most  comical 
situations  occurred.  The  pupils  could  not 
understad  for  several  months  why  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  them  to  laugh,  talk,  and  jump 
over  the  benches,  and  the  adult  males  vrould 
come  in  and  lounge  about  to  watch  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  At  Anvik,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  mission, 
one  of  my  acquaintances,  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Chapman,  being  one  of  the  teachers, who  had  re¬ 
sided  there  for  six  years,  has  been  prosperous  in 
his  work.  Schools  supported  by  the  Russians 
are  principally  for  teaching  the  children  the 
liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Governor  Knapp,  in  his  report  to  Congress  for 
last  year,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  work 
done  by  the  religious  denominations,  considered 
entirely  in  its  educational  aspect:  “It  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  expected  that  Congress  will  increase  its  ap¬ 
propriation  sufficiently  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  government  schools  in  the  three  hundred 
villages  of  this  vast  Territory.  Religious  and 
benevolent  people  of  eleven  different  sects  have 
undertaken  work  of  an  educational  character 
among  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  peoples  that 
inhabit  these  villages.  Part  of  that  work  is 
teaching  them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our 
customs — in  other  words,  preparing  them  to  be¬ 
come  worthy  citizens  of  the  republic.  Shall  a 
little  sentiment  or  a  pet  theory  not  applicable 
here  prevent  our  encouraging  these  noble  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  work 
we  as  a  nation  desire  to  accomplish,  and  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  doing  ourselves?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  best  educational  work 
which  has  yet  been  done  in  Alaska  has  been 
done  through  these  mission  agencies.” 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

To  the  time  that  Alaska  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  in  1867  its  religion  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  Russia,  in 
which  there  is  a  closer  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  than  in  any  other  nominally  Christian 
nation  in  the  world.  In  1877  the  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society  commenced  Gospel  work  in 
southeast  Alaska.  It  was  believed  to  be  such  a  per¬ 
ilous  undertaking  that  notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
vious  success  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  for 
nineteen  years  had  been  engaged  in  pioneer  mis¬ 
sion  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Territories  from  British  Amer¬ 
ica  to  old  Mexico,  he  was  the  subject  of  much 
good-humored  ridicule  among  his  brethren,  one 
of  whom  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  that  he 
“would  have  nothing  but  seals  to  his  ministry.” 


The  speedy  success  of  the  work  attracted 
attention  to  Alaska,  and  the  other  religious  de¬ 
nominations  manifested  much  interest  in  it* 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  unfortunate 
complications  might  result  if  the  different  com¬ 
munions  should  locate  in  the  same  regions,  the 
effect  of  w  hich  would  also  be  to  leave  vast  terri¬ 
tory  without  religious  instruction.  According¬ 
ly,  with  unusual  wisdom,  a  call  was  made  for  a 
conference  of  the  secretaries  of  the  several  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards.  This  was  held  late  in  September, 
1879,  or  early  in  the  ensuing  January,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society,  then  at  805  Broadway,  New  York. 
Three  secretaries  were  present:  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Ken¬ 
dall,  of  the  Board  of  Presbyterian  Missions; 
and  Dr.  Morehouse,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Missions.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  sent  his  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present,  but  agreed  to  take  part 
in  the  work. 

After  full  consideration  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Presbyterian  missions  should  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  in  southeast  Alaska.  As  the  Church  of 
England  had  missions  along  the  valley  of  the  X 
Yukon  River,  in  Canada,  to  the  Episcopal  ■? 


Church  was  assigned  that  region  in  Alaska. 
The  Baptists  chose  the  central  section  around 
Kadiak;  and  the  Moravians  chose  the  part  near 
the  Kuskoquim  and  Nushagak  Rivers.  Dr. 
Reid,  having  carefully  consulted  the  map  of 
Alaska,  said  he  thought  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  would  like  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
with  Unalaska,  the  commercial  center  of  west¬ 
ern  Alaska,  as  its  headquarters,  reserving  the 
right  to  consult  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  Jan.  20,  1880,  it  adopted  that  suggestion 
after  full  discussion,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  three,  of  which  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk 
was  chairman,  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid  and  the  Rev. 
John  Lanahan,  D.D.,  being  the  others.  Sub¬ 
sequently  other  Protestant  denominations  en¬ 
tered  the  Territory  under  the  general  plan  of 
distribution. 

I  requested  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  prepare 
for  me  a  table  of  the  different  denominations 
and  their  locations.  The  readers  of  these  letters 
will  remember  that  such  as  I  was  able  to  visit 
personally  have  been  described  in  the  accounts 
of  the  towns  where  they  are  located.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  table.  All  that  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  organized  churches  of  native  com¬ 
municants: 

Presbyterian  Mission  Stations. — Point  Barrow, 
Hoonah,*  Killisnoo,  •  Wrangel,*  Jackson,* 
Haines,  Juneau,*  Sitka,*  Klawack. 

Moravian  Stations. — Bethel,*  Carmel,*  Ogavi- 
garaute,  Quinehaha. 

Congregational  (American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion). — Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missions. — Point  Hope, 
Saint  James  Mission,  Anvik.* 

Church  of  England  (Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety). — Rampart  House,*,  Fort  Selkirk,  Bux¬ 
ton.  (These  are  in  Canada,  close  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  line.) 


i 


! 
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Roman  Catholic. — Nulato,  Kusilvak,  Okhaga- 
raute,  Juneau,*  Koserefski,*  Cape  Vancouver, 
Sitka.* 

Swedish  Evangelical.— Golovin  Bay,  Yakutat, 
Unalaklik.* 

Methodist  Episcopal. — Unalaska,  Unga. 
Baptist. — Wood  Island. 

Quakers. — Douglass.  * 

Independent. — Metlakahtla.* 

Making  thirty-two  mission  stations. 


Besides  these  stations,  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  still  has  about  thirty  stations  in  the 
whole  of  Alaska.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that 
the  general  testimony,  entirely  apart  from  that 
of  Protestants,  is  unfavorable  to  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  Church,  with  certain  few  but  no¬ 
ble  exceptions.  The  priests,  as  a  class,  have 
been  intemperate  and  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  many  have  worse  than  doubtful  domestic 
and  social  relations.  I  would  emphasize  the 
fact  of  a  very  few  noble  exceptions.  This  much, 
however,  is  to  be  credited  to  Jbhem:  That  so  far 
as  the  pagan  Indians  have  submitted  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  various  heathen  superstitions  of  a  cruel 
and  demoralizing  nature  have  been  renounced, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  though  constant  lapses  into 
attendant  immoralities  are  said  to  take  place. 

The  Presbyterian  Missions  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  Sept.  14,  1884.  a  Presbytery 
had  been  formed,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
meetinghouse  in  Sitka.  The  Moravians,  who  sur¬ 
pass,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  any  other 
Christian  body  in  the  world  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions,  have  issued  a  neat  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled  The  Beginning  of  the  Moravian 
Mission  in  Alaska.  Their  fraternal  spirit  is  also 
worthy  of  universal  commendation. 


God  in  His  providence  lights  the  torch  of  mission¬ 
ary  zeal  in  ways  unforeseen  by  men.  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  is  present  at  the  capital  of  Denmark  for  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  King  Christian  VI,  and  a  Negro,  Anthony 
by  name,  a  Christian  slave,  gives  the  impulse  which 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  foreign  mission 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  that  on  the  Island  of  Saint 
Thomas.  John  Eliot  is  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the 
Indians  of  North  America  are  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel;  and  this  inner  conviction  is  for 
him  a  call  constraining  him  to  become  their  apostle. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  mighty  en¬ 
gine  for  generating  the  electric  light  of  Gospel 
knowledge,  takes  its  start  from  an  overpowering 
hunger  for  the  word  on  the  part  of  a  poor  girl  in  an 
obscure  village  in  Wales.  And  so,  too,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  Moravian  Mission  in  Alaska  was 
quite  unforeseen  by  the  members  of  that  Church  until 
within  a  year  of  its  actual  inception ;  and  the  call  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  was  a  Macedonian  cry 
from  another  denomination  of  Protestant  Christians. 


The  Macedonian  cry  referred  to  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  to  the  late  Bishop  Schweinitz,  urging 
the  Moravians  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson 
considered  them  especially  fitted  for  that  work  in 
view  of  their  long  experience  in  evangelizing 
tribes  of  degraded  savages,  and  they  responded 
to  the  appeal.  Their  first  station  was  named 
Bethel.  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  work  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  the  Moravians  had 
given  $19,273.28  to  it. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  WORK. 

Having  placed  before  the  reader  the  w^le 
field  of  Christian  Missions  in  Alaska,  I  vs 
more  particularly  explain  what  work  the  Metho¬ 
dists  have  done  and  what  they  propose  to  do 
When  our  missionary  authorities  agree  m  ^ 
to  commence  work  in  Unalaska,  they 
fully  understand  how  far  the  region  selecte^  ™\ 
from  civilization,  nor  the  ditDonltres  of  reao  g 


till  1884  did  Congress  take  adequate  action.  Our 
school  was  not  fully  established  at  Unalaska  till 
1889,  since  which  Professor  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Tuck  have  been  in  charge  of  it.  Before  I  went 
to  Alaska  Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe,  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  editor  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  that  society,  wrote  asking  me  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  work,  and  report  upon  the 
same  to  the  Church  in  general  and  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  particular. 

The  nearest  point  which  I  reached  was  Sitka, 
from  which  Unalaska  is  distant  one  thousand 
one  hundred  nautical  miles,  or  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  statute  miles.  It 
would  have  involved,  therefore,  a  journey  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  go¬ 
ing  and  returning,  in  addition  to  the  long  tour 
made  in  traversing  southeastern  Alaska. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  make  the  journey 
to  and  through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  for  the 
scenery  is  declared  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  be  in 
some  respects  finer  than  that  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  letters.  The  element  of  time, 
however,  became  very  important,  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  travel  in  that  region  are  restricted. 
Of  all  the  seventy  islands,  Unalaska  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  only  one  that  has  a  white 
settlement.  Unalaska  is  a  port  of  entry  for  all 
ships  passing  in  and  out  the  Behring  Sea,  and 


a  kind  of  capital  to  the  western  regions;  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  makes  its  head¬ 
quarters  there;  all  the  arctic  whaling  fleet  get 
their  mail,  water,  coal,  and  other  necessaries 
there;  for  the  last  three  years,  during  the 
modus  vivendi  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  and  British 
fleets  patrolling  the  Behring  Sea  made  their 
headquarters  there. 


Accordingly,  finding  in  the  harbor  of  Sitka  a 
steamer  just  from  Unalaska,  the  Crescent  City, 
Captain  Thomas,  commander,  I  waited  upon 
him,  and  found  that  he  was  entirely  familiar  with 
Professor  Tuck  and  the  school;  that  two  weeks 
before  he  had  visited  it  and  made  an  address  to 
the  children;  that  he  had  done  so  on  former 
occasions  and  had  nothing  but  commendation, 
and  that  of  the  most  unqualified  sort,  for  the 
work.  The  children,  he  informed  me,  are  well 
trained,  of  excellent  manners,  and  respond  to  ef¬ 
forts  to  instruct  them  with  remarkable  facility. 
Also,  the  deputy  collector  had  just  returned  to 
Sitka  from  one  of  his  tours  for  revenue.  He  also 
had  visited  the  school,  and  having  listened  to 
what  Captain  Thomas  said,  confirmed  it  all,  and 
assured  me  that  no  one  knew  the  mission  but 
to  praise  it. 

To  my  inquiries  as  to  what  would  become  of 
the  girls  of  the  home  and  school  if  the  mission 
were  discontinued,  the  answer  was,  they  would  all 
be  ruined,  for  there  is  no  morality  for  the  Indiaii 


girls.  Temptations  which  they  cannot  resist, 
and  which  many  would  be  forced  to  accept  by 
their  pagan  parents,  surround  them  on  every 
side.  The  Governor  of  Alaska  also  had  visited 
the  school,  and  distinguishes  it  from  most  oth¬ 
ers  in  his  report,  declaring  that  “excellent  work 
is  done  there.”  It  is  quite  surprising  how, 
i  when  one  wishes  to  investigate  a  subject  favor¬ 
ably,  coincidences  occur.  Since  my  return  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Rev.  John- 
W.  Chapman,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Anvik,  and  who  has  returned  to  this 
part  of  the  country  on  a  brief  furlough.  After 
conversation  with  him,  finding  that  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  Unalaska  on  bis  way  home,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  an  account  of  the  school,  which  he  has 
kindly  addressed  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  letter: 

“New  York,  Dec.  11,  1893. 

“ The  Editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate — Bear 
Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  respond  to 
your  request  for  some  account  of  the  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  John  A.  Tuck,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Unalaska,  Alaska. 

“I  was  at  Unalaska  for  a  period  of  five  weeks 
last  July  and  August,  and- was  almost  daily  a 
visitor  at  the  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Fulkamer,  are  caring  for  some 
twenty-six  Aleut  girls,  teaching  them  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  good  order.  The  native  population  is 
degraded  by  drink  and  licentiousness,  and  this 
school  affords  the  only  hope  that  I  can  see  for 
the  future  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
placed. 

“The  girls  are  carefully  guarded  from  tempta¬ 
tion,  a  bright,  homelike  atmosphere  surrounds 
them,  and  their  progress  in  learning  is  really  as¬ 
tonishing. 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  address  them  several 
times— once  or  twice  at  considerable  length — and 
their  attention  was  unflagging,  and  I  found  that 
what  I  had  said  was  understood.  In  conversa- 
sion  with  them  I  found  that  English  was  pretty 
generally  understood  among  them,  and  that 
many  of  them  could  speak  it  with  fluency.  The 
school  repeats  in  concert  many  pages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  surprisihg  accuracy,  and  the  hymns 
which  are  most  familiar  to  us  are  equally  famil¬ 
iar  to  them. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  given  themselves  to 
this  work  with  a  devotion  which  I  have  rarely 
seen  equaled,  and  I  venture  to  claim  friendship 
with  them,  and  to  appeal  to  all  who  would  not 
see  brethren  in  Christ  sink  under  a  labor  too 
heavy  for  them  to  rouse  up  and  come  to  their 
assistance.  Yours  respectfully, 

,  “John  W.  Chapman.” 

“m  I  think,  therefore,  that  no  work  which  the 

Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  is  doing 
more  deserves  the  sympathy  of  its  friends  and 
patrons  than  this,  and  trust  that  the  society 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  all  that  it 
I  may  need  for  this  special  work. 

So  far  as  this  tour  is  concerned,  I  am  still  at 
Tacoma,  and  shall  week  by  week  travel  home¬ 
ward  through  a  region  new  to  me,  part  of  which, 
in  important  particulars,  rivals  and  in  some  sur¬ 
passes  anything  thus  far  delineated. 


■N'B- — Two  errors  concerning  Alaska  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  letters,  which  should  be  corrected: 

(1)  I  stated  on  the  authority  of  Appleton's 
Guidebook  to  Alaska,  the  most  recent  publication, 
that  when  the  Swedes  and  Finns  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  foundries  and  ship  yards  (for 
whose  benefit  the  Lutheran  church  was  establish¬ 
ed  there)  were  discharged,  as  a  result  of  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  those  enterprises,  “the  plate  and  furni¬ 
ture  belonging  to  that  church,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  organ,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum, 
were  sent  back  to  the  mother  Church  in  Finland 
in  1867.”  I  find  by  careful  inquiry  thatthis  is  not 
true.  The  Russo-Greek  church  at  Sitka  helped 
itself  to  the  communion  service  and  some 
pictures.  The  candlesticks  and  other  plate  are 
in  private  hands  in  this  country.  The  pulpit, 
altar,  and  pillars,  besides  the  organ,  are  in  the 
Sitka  Museum.  At  one  time  the  Lutheran 
church  was  rented  as  a  butcher  shop,  and  the 
pews,  organ,  pulpit,  and  carpet  were  piled  out 
in  the  streets.  The  collector  of  customs,  as  cus¬ 
todian  of  public  property,  assumed  the  owner¬ 
ship,  and  told  the  Presbyterian  mission  that 
it  could  have  them  if  it  would  remove  them 
from  the  street.  Accordingly  the  Presbyterian 
mission  used  the  pews  for  a  while.  I  recently 
had  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  first  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  officers,  and  ascertained  a  number 
of  antiquarian  facts,  which  have  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  other  sources,  of  much  interest  to  me, 
but  not  necessary  to  detail.  One  fact,  however, 
is  of  general  interest.  The  Rev.  Una  Cxgnjeus, 
the  first  Lutheran  minister  who  was  sent  to 
Sitka,  remained  there  five  years.  He  devised 
the  work  at  manual  training  in  schools,  which 
he  afterward  set  in  operation  in  Finland,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Sitka  was  really  the 
birthplace  of  manual  training  in  schools. 

(2)  The  statement,  that  when  at  the  highest 
latitude  reached  I  was  only  about  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  was  a  serious  error. 
Owing  to  necessary  absence  the  letter  had  been 
dictated,  and  the  copyist,  in  working  out  the 
problem,  did  not  incorporate  all  the  figures.  The 
distance  from  the  Arctic  Circle  was  not  forty 
miles,  but  about  six  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
My  attention  was  not  called  to  the  error  until 
some  weeks  after. 


The  attentive  reader  must  have  noticed  a 
great  variety  of  spelling  of  proper  names  of 
Alaskan  Indians,  bays,  etc.  Perceiving  that 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  different  maps 
and  charts  which  I  consulted,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sixty  or  more,  I  sent  to  Washington  for 
the  first  Report  of  the  United  States  Board  on 
Geographic  Names,  and  herewith  submit  a  list 
of  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  board  for  all 
points  in  Alaska  about  which  there  has  been 
any  question,  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
these  letters: 


Kadiak  (Island). 
Pribilof  (Islands). 
Unalaska. 

Bering  Sea. 

Baranof  (Island). 
Stikine  River. 
Kupreanof  (Point  and 
Island). 

Kuiu  (Island). 


Bogoslof  (Island). 
Unimak  “ 

Unmak  “ 

Kenai  (Peninsula  and 
Fort). 

Shumagin  (Islands). 
Revillagigedo  (Channel 
and  Island). 

Chilkat  (Ri  ver  andPass) 


Attu  (Island).  Chilkoot  (Tillage  and 

Kayak  (Island).  Pass). 

This  important  board  was  established  under 
executive  order  by  President  Harrison  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1890.  The  board  consisted  of  men  of 
distinguished  attainments  in  the  coast  survey, 
the  geologic  survey,  and  the  post  office,  navy,  war, 
treasury,  and  state  departments.  Professor  T. 
C.  Mendenhall  is  chairman.  In  the  first  year 
two  thousand  questions  were  submitted  to  it, 
several  hundred  of  which  were  on  Alaska,  “where 
'  the  utmost  confusion  exists  regarding  geograph¬ 
ical  names.”  This'  has  resulted  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  transliteration  of  Russian  and  In¬ 
dian  names  into  English  characters,  and  also 
because  expedition  after  expedition  has  assigned 
different  sets  of  names  to  those  geographical 
features.  The  board,  I  may  add,  is  now  engaged 
in  revising  them  all. 

I  recommend  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  all  who  are  much  concerned  with  geography, 
to  procure  copies  of  the  report  of  this  board. 
The  proper  spelling  of  every  county  in  the 
United  States  under  the  decisions  of  the  board 
is  contained  in  an  appendix.  I  found  by  exam¬ 
ining  it  that  the  board  has  officially  decided 
that  the  name  of  that  wonderful  mountain  in 
Washington  shall,  so  far  as  all  government  pub¬ 
lications  are  concerned,  be  not  Tacoma,  but 
Rainier.  J.  M.  B. 
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HAMLINE  M.  E.  CHURCH, 

Cor.  Ninth  and  P  Sts.,  N.  IV. 

•:  IN  LECTURE  ROOM  OR  CHURCH:- 

Wednesday,  November  21st,  1894, 

.  .  AT  7:30  O’CLOCK  .  . 

Address,  -  Rev.  J.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

(Lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  Home  at  Unalaska.) 


.  .  .  .OTHER  ADDRESSES.  .  ,  . 


Our  Work  amony  the  Italians , 
Deaconess  Work, 


Sociable 


Miss  Annie  C.  Rodregcus 

Missionary  j 

Miss  Kirstine  Petersen 


4r- 


The  Hearth  Stone  Print,  1414  6th  St.,  N.W. 


Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 

May  23,  1§94. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


■  X  rTTTTTTTT- 


"h  ~t~  ^  You  did  not  state  in  ycur  letter  whether  the  position  of  teacher  is 

still  vacant  or  not.  If  so,  I  am  very  desirous  of  securing  it.  I  am  confident 
that  I  am  competent  of  filling  the  position,  and  think  I  am  fitted  for  such 
work.  I  assure  you  I  have  enough  of  that  Christian  missionary  spirit  to  do  with 
my  might  what  my  hands  find  to  do,  and  as  to  the  privations  of  which  you  speak, 

I  will  not  mind  that  in  the  least,  +  +  + 

Mattie  J.  Short, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

May  29,  1§94. 

Dear  Mrs.  Teller: 


- r  T  T  t  r  r  T  r  r  ' 


I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  am  a  sincere  Christian  trying  to  serve 
God  as  best  I  know.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Church.  My  grand¬ 
father  with  whom  I  lived  being  a  Methodist  Minister.  I  never  united  with  the 
church  for  that  I  have  always  been  going  first  one  place  then  to  another,  as  you 
will  notice  from  the  letters  I  sent  you  from  my  employers.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  join  the  church,  and  will  do  so  at  once  if  you  desire.  I  have  thought 
this  matter  carefully  over,  and  I  am  willing  to  endure  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  missionary's  life.  I  trust  that  I  may  have  a  favorable  reply 
soon. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


M.  J.  Short. 


Woman’s  Home  missions 


DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


FEBRUARY,  1895. 


CONCERT  LESSON  FOR  MARCH. 


Rom.;  11-15. 


Hymn  932.  Lesson  :  Isa.  40.;  3-12. 

ALASKA. 

Who  are  the  people  of  Alaska?  They  are  not  Indians, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Tinnehs.  They  are 
Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Creoles,  Tinnehs.  Thlingets,  Hydahs, 
and  a  few  whites  of  various  nationalities. 

What  are  they?  They  are  not  wards  of  the  nation  as 
the  Indians,  but  are  citizens,  can  sue  and  be  sued,  make 
contracts,  go  and  come  at  pleasure  and  do  what  any  one 
can  lawfully.  They  are  inclined  to  industry,  are  more  or 
less  skillful  workers  in  wood  and  metal,  are  sharp  and 
shrewd  traders,  and  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences. 

Where  are  they?  They  live  in  scattered  settlements 
along  the  25,000  mile  coast  line,  though  the  majority  are 
in  Southwestern  and  Southeastern  Alaska  Sitka,  Kadiak 
and  Unalaska  are  the  natural  centers. 

What  was  the  native  religion?  A  mixture  of  supersti¬ 
tions  that  made  the  people  live  in  fear  of  innumerable 
spirits  that  fill  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water.  These  super¬ 
stitions  have  not  yet  lost  their  power,  and  the  witch¬ 
doctors  are  still  enabled  to  practice  their  cruelties. 

What  was  the  first  form  of  Christianity  introduced? 
That  of  the  Greek  Church  in  1793  when  the  Czar  ruled 
that  country.  More  than  $10,000  was  expended  .annually 
for  schools  and  churches,  and  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
little  impression  is  left  after  one  hundred  years  of 
supremacy.  “It  is  a  curious  fact  too,  that  in  1793  when 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  commanded  her  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  to  Alaska  to  instruct  the  natives  in  religion, 
she  also  ordered  convicts  shipped  from  Siberia  to  teach 
them  agriculture!  The  outrages  of  these  unscrupulous 
men  and  the  traders  who  preceded  them,  are  unspeakable. 

In  ten  years  the  natives  were  reduced  one  half;  their 
lives  were  no  more  valued  than  those  of  dogs,  and  the 
spirit  and  life  were  nearly  stamped  out  of  the  remainder. 
The  Russian  proverb  that  “Heaven  is  high  and  the  Czar 
distant,’  was  the  encouragement  of  these  horrors.” 

Who  was  the  first  Protestant  minister  to  visit  Alaska 
for  missionary  work?  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldo.n  Jackson,  who 
for  many  years  has  labored  untiringly  for  the  conversion 
and  education  of  these  long  suffering  people. 

In  what  condition  did  he  find  the  natives?  They  were 
in  densest  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  aged  were 
stoned  and  speared,  the  women  were  slaves  and  sold  for 
a  blanket,  while  the  children  were  sufferers  from  every 
kind  of  wickedness. 

What  churches  are  now  at  work  in  Alaska?  Presby¬ 
terians,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Moravain,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic. 
The  latter  is  now  arranging  to  set  the  territory  off  from 
Vancouver  as  a  separate  see  with  its  Bishop  and  full  corps 
of  workers. 

What  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Mission  Boards  of 
the  principal  Protestant  churches?  To  avoid  needless 
overlapping  in  church  work  it  was  agreed  the  Presby¬ 
terians  should  occupy  the  Sitka  region,  the  Baptist  that 
of  Kadiac,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  the  vallev  of  the 
Yukon,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopalians  the  Aluetiau 
Islands. 

What  have  the  churches  done?  The  Presbyterians 
have  ten  or  twelve  schools  an  1  churches,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  eight  or  teu  stations,  the  Moravians  a  half 
dozen  missions,  the  Evangelical  Union,  three  or  four, 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational  one  or  two  each. 

What  have  we  done  as  a  church  ?  The  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  established  the  Jesse  Lee  Home 
at  Unalaska,  in  which  there  are  thirtv-oue  pupils 
(Dr.  Jackson  says  wre  now  have  nearer  eighty)  under 
the  care  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tuck.  At  Unger  we 
have  built  the  “Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage,”  which 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKiuney.  who  have  a  school 
of  74 — and  are  doing  a  great  work. 

What  does  it  cost  to  care  for  a  girl  in  our  own  Home? 
Fifty-Sal  tars  will  take  a  girl  from  a  life  of  shame,  and 
hopelessness,  and  keep  her  in  a  Christian  home  and 
school  for  one  year.  A  few  years  will  establish  her  char¬ 
ter  and  train  her  for  a  useful  Christian  life.  The  praise 


_ 

“of  our'llome  in  U odtaska  ts'bn"the-ffps  of  all  who  come 
from  that  region.  Government  officials  tell  us  that  its 
influence  for  good  is  felt  a  thousand  miles  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  Beacon  Light  that  a  hundred  girls  would 
avail  themselves  of,  if  we  bad  the  room  and  the  exchequer 
that  is  essential.  Mr.  J  Stanley  Brown,  Superintendent 
of  the  North  American  Seal  Company,  son-in  law  of  the 
late  President  Garfield,  who  visited  our  school  last  sum¬ 
mer,  says,  “  From  a  humanitarian  standpoint  alone,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  best  piece  of  missionary  work  done  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Tell  your  women  they  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  they  are  doing,  for 
they  have  nothing  by  which  they  can  compare  the 
conditions.” 

What  is  to  be  done  at  our  station  in  Unalaska  this 
year?  Those  who  are  there  must  be  provided  for  at  $50 
each.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  have  just  been 
secured  from  the  Government  and  a  new  building  wdll  be 
erected  on  it  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  (not  enough).  We  ought 
to  have  $5,000. 

What  does  the  Government  propose  to  do  ?  To  erect  a 
school  building  on  Government  land,  near  our  Home, 
with  a  dormitory  for  boys  on  the  upper  floor.  Thus,  will 
be  educated  both  boys  and  girls,  that  in  the  future  these 
may  be  really  Christian  homes  in  this,  now  truly  heathen 
part  of  our  own  land. 

What  else  must  we  do?  We  must  reinforce  the  work¬ 
ers  in  our  Home  at  Unalaska.  A  missionary  must  go  in 
the  spring  early,  also  a  medical  missionary,  or  a  well 
trained  nurse  Deaconess. 

Are  there  anv  conversions  ?  There  have  been  several 
in  our  Home.  There  are  many7  more  in  the  older  Presby¬ 
terian  missions,  where  several  native  churches  now  exist. 
The  religious  transformation  of  Metlakahtla  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Christian  history.  Mrs.  S.  L-  Beiler. 


Notices. 


Missionaries  Letters.  These  will  be  furnished  auxil¬ 
iaries  and  friends  on  application  to  the  office  of  W.  H.  M. 
S.,  Methodist  Book  Room,  188  W.  4th  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust.  1 


Mrs.  Maria  Freeman  Gray,  316  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  is  duly  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
for  Alaska. 


Alaska, 


Extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Tuck, 
at  Unalaska,  Nov.  30,  1894: 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  pupils,  Mr.  Tuck  has 
improvised  a  store  house  which,  when  better  quarters 
are  provided,  will,  he  hopes  accommodate  a  cow.  Then 
he  adds,  “Can’t  you  find  Methodists  this  winter  who  will 
donate  money  enough  to  buy  a  good  cow  to  be  sent  up 
in  the  spring  on  a  Revenue  Cutter,  wiih  pressed  hay 
enough  to  keep  her  the  first  winter  ?” 

‘  During  the  first  months  of  my  absence,  my  wife  had 
been  very  ill  from  poisoning  followed  by  carbuncles. 
Then  Miss  Falconer  left  and  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  house  fell  upon  her.  Though  it  was  too  much  for  her, 
all  went  smoothly  and  the  number  of  pupils  was  increased 
from  twenty-three  to  thirty-one.  I  should  had  I  been 
there,  have  hardly  taken  them,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
send  them  away.  Mrs.  Tuck  is  not  yet  able  to  leave  her 
room  except  once  or  twice  a  day  for  half  an  hour.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  teaching  I  have  to  take  care  for  all  the 
various  kinds  of  work  for  a  family  of  thirty  girls.  I  am 
not  very  strong  and  may  break  down  and  then  what 
would  become  of  the  house.  But  if  God  has  work  for  me 
to  do  in  Unalaska,  I  shall  surely  have  strength  to  do  it. 

“Generally  the  children  are  goad  and  very  quiet  on 
Mrs.  Tuck’s  account.  I  had  been  up  writing  the  most  of 
two  nights  and  wanted  to  rest  this  morning.  At  break¬ 
fast  without  being  prompted,  they  stood  up  and  shouted 
the  little  grace,  “God  is  great  and  God  is  good,  etc.,”  and 
after  breakfast  sang  a  hymn,  repeated  texts  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer  before  going  to  their  work,  which  was 
done  very  quietly  so  as  not  to  wake  me.  This  is  only  the 
latest  instance.  I  could  write  of  many  if  time  permitted. 
The  children  are  greatly  enjoying  the  apples  bought  with 
the  five  dollars  Brother  H.  handed  me  wdien  at  your 
hospitable  home.  Mrs.  Tuck  will  send  you  a  photograph 
of  the  school,  taken  three  years  ago.  The  trees  in  the 
background  are  the  only  grove  in  all  this  country. 


There  are  many  books  published,  a  large  number  of 
them  written  by  missionaries,  on  Alaska.  These  have 
.  been  duly  noticed  in  this  paper  and  some  will  be  found  in 
our  “Sources  of  Information.”  See  January  number. 

Innuit,  or  Eskimo,  (in-nu-it)  signifies  proudly  “the 
people,”  as  if  they  were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


Whatever  is  written  on  this  strange  and  distant 
country,  its  facts,  & c.,  has  the  fascination  of  romance  and 
will  richly  reward  perusal. 

If  some  essays  on  Alaska  should  be  prepared  in 
addition  to  the  lesson  by  members  of  the  auxiliary  it 
would  enhance  the  interest  by  thus  increasing  the  infor¬ 
mation.  And  do  not  forget  the  earnest  pioneer  work 
done  by  Mrs.  L-  H.  Daggett,  the  indefatigable  first  secre¬ 
tary  and  the  founder  of  Jesse  Lee  Home.  She  doubtless 
watches  with  interest,  tho’  enfeebled  in  health,  the  great 
enterprise  she  so  warmly  regarded  and  which  caused 
such  painful  disappointment  when  discouraged  by  the 
action  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 


Capt.  Healev,  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine,  (Capt.  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter,  Bear,)  writes  thus  of  our  school  in 
jUnalaska:  “I  have  brought  six  girls  from  the  Seal 
islands  to  the  Jesse  Lee  School.  Two  years  ago  I  brought 
down  a  like  number.  I  am  constrained  bv  this  part  I 
have  had  in  providing  scholars  for  the  school  to  give  you 
my  views  of  its  character  and  accomplishments  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  excite  interest  in  its  behalf  among 
its  founders  and  supporters.  In  all  my  experience  in 
the  country  I  have  seen  nothing  that  has  rendered  so 
much  good  to  the  people.  From  its  situation  it  has  trib¬ 
utary  to  it  this  whole  western  end  of  the  territory  where 
there  are  numbers  of  children  and  poor  waifs,  many  the 
offspring  of  white  fathers,  growing  up  without  the  care 
of  homes  or  the  education  and  training  of  Christian 
parents.” 


Letter  from  an  Alaska  Girl. 


The  letter  here  given  was  received  in  the  last  mail  from 
one  of  the  girls  taken  from  St.  Paul’s  Island.  She  knew 
not  a  word  of  English  when  sent  to  our  school ;  was  dirty 
and  filthy  to  a  degree  dehumanizing  : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  TELLER : — I  know  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  receive  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  who  you  never  saw 
before.  I  have  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  talk  about  you 
so  much  that  I  felt  like  as  if  I  wanted  to  write  to  you  this 
Sunday  morning.  Mrs  Tuck  has  been  sick  nearly  all  this 
summer  but  she  is  sick  in  bed  vet  but  she  gets  up  and 
stavs  in  her  room  once  in  a  while.  She  goes  down  in  the 
front  room  when  there  is  a  fire  built  there.  We  began  to 
-  have  school  in  September.  We  have  a  few  scholars  come 
in  from  outside  to  go  to  school  with  us.  We  have  so 
many  girls  that  Mr.  Tuck  made  a  new  storehouse  to  keep 
our  clothing  in  it.  When  it  was  a  nice  day  we  saw  some 
whales  standing  in  a  line  by  the  Priest  Rock.  We  thought 
it  was  some  sailors  that  had  escaped  from  the  whaler. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  wedding.  Parsha’s  cousin  is  going 
to  be  the  bride.  We  have  snow  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  mountains.  We  have  classes  in  the  school  room  and 
in  the  dining  room.  Miss  Short  teaches  the  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  and  Mr.  Tuck  teaches  the  larger  ones.  I  am  in  the 
cla'-s  with  the  larger  girls.  This  summer  we  had  a  lot  of 
berries.  Saturday  evening  we  always  bake  for  Sunday. 
Mr.  Tuck  makes  candys  out  of  sugar  and  molasses  or 
sometimes  out  of  maple  sirup.  Mrs.  Tuck  has  not  been 
out  of  her  bed  for  eight  weeks.  Bertha  (the  steamer) 
went  away  November  ist  and  it  is  not  here  yet.  T  think 
that  something  has  happened  to  her.  We  have  no  room 
so  we  cook  and  eat  in  the  dining  room  both.  Mr.  Tuck 
made  a  longer  table  so  as  to  give  room  and  we  could  not 
be  quite  crowded  as  we  were  before,  and  he  made  several 
benches.  They  have  put  up  a  new  paper  in  the  front 
room.  One  day  it  stormed  so  hard  that  our  fence  broke 
down  and  some  of  the  natives’  boats  were  blown  away 
There  was  a  woman  by  her  house  watching  to  see  if  her 
|  barrels  would  blow  away.  At  once  one  of  her  barrels 
*blew  away  and  she  ran  and  caught  it.  In  the  afternoon 
J  Mr.  Woodward  comes  and  gives  us  papers  to  read  to  our¬ 
self.  I  have  a  mental^arithmetic  and  also  one  of  the 

little  girls.  Few  of  the  big  girls  have  mental  arithmetics. 
I  thank  you  for  that  coat  that  you  sent  me.  I  think  it  is 


M  - ; - m_ 

very  nice.  It  is  a  little  bit  too  big  for  me.  I  am  going  |  , 
to  fit  it  when  I  get  time  to  do  it.  I  am  in  Mrs  Tuck’s 
room  writing  this  letter  and  also  some  of  the' girlsj^e  / 
staying  up  here  sewing.  Mr.  Tuck  killed  all  the  chickens 
that  we  bad  and  we  have  none  at  all.  The  first  one  they 
killed  jumped  into  the  well  room.  They  killed  them  all  ;* 
for  Thanksgiving.  Mrs.  Tuck  is  going  to  teach  me  how 
to  make  biscuits  and  also  bread.  I  could  make  bread 
just  a  little  bit.  This  summer  we  did  not  have  so  much 
sickness  as  we  did  last  summer,  only  a  few  of  the  girls 
were  sick.  I  help  Mrs.  Tuck  a  great  deal.  I  make  my 
own  dresses  and  sometimes  I  sew  my  owu  dresses  on  the 
machine.  Some  of  the  natives  are  poo*-  and  don’t  hardly 
get  anything  to  eat.  Some  of  them  have  no  money  to 
buy  their  food  with.  They  pay  all  their  money  for 
sugar  to  make  quass  out  of.  On  Monday  we  always  wash 
and  when  it  is  a  bad  day  we  always  leave  them  in  the  tub 
until  the  next  day.  We  have  school  every  day  in  the 
mornings  and  afternoons,  except  Saturday  afternoon  we 
don’t  have  school,  we  have  to  get  things  ready  for  Sun¬ 
day.  I  am  studying  in  elementary  geography,  also  a  few 
of  the  big  girls.  I  have  a  sister  here  in  school  with  me. 

We  have  ab  rnt  twenty-eight  girls  and  only  two  boys, 
which  make  altogether  about  thirty.  We  have  about  five 
tables.  Tw  o  of  them  we  don’t  use.  We  sometimes  knead 
bread  ori,biscuits  on  them  In  the  morning’s  recess  Mr. 
Tuck  always  read  from  Physiology,  and  in  the  afternoons 
we  always  have  spelling,  then  after  school  we  mend  our 
underclothes.  We  have  a  few  foxes  here  in  winter.  We 
saw  some  on  the  hill.  I  am  learning  lot  of  verses  from 
the  Bible.  To  day  is  Thanksgiving  and  Mrs.  Tuck  went 
down  stairs  and  eat  breakfast  with  Mr.  Tuck  and  Mr. 
Anthony  in  the  front  room.  I  have  b-'en  here  with  Mrs. 
Tuck  four  years.  I  know  how  to  read  notes  and 
sing  them,  but  sometimes  I  don't  like  to  read  them. 
This  is  my  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you.  I  know  that 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  get  it.  I  have  written  this  letter 
by  myself  without  anything  to  help  onlv  Mr.  Tuck  corrected 
a  few  words  for  me  I  did  not  know  how  to  spell.  I 
I  hope  that  you  will  get  this  letter  on  the  Bertha.  May 
God  bless  you  and  keep  watch  over  you  through  the 
night.  Mrs.  Tuck  makes  table  cloths  and  napkins  out  of 
white  muslin. — From  Irene  Suvoroff,  Unalaska,  Alaska, 
Jesse  Lee  Home,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

71.  ^ 

HISTORY  AND  NEEDS  OF  OUR  MISSION  IN 
t l  I  ALASKA  / 

*  By  Professor  John  A.  Tuck  !  O  j  v 

[When  Professor  Tuck,  of  our  mission  in  Una¬ 
laska,  Alaska,  was  last  in  this  part  of  the  vast 
I  domain  of  the  United  States,  we  asked  him  to 
j  write  for  us  a  full  description  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  Alaskan  Mission.  In  response  we 
received  a  personal  letter  of  intense  interest  of 
his  return  trip  from  a  three  days' visit  to  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  been  bereft  of  her  husband  at 
Farmington,  Me.  We  print  below  extracts  from 
the  letter. — Editor  Christian  Advocate.] 


After  two  days  in  Sitka,  I  took  the  mail  steam¬ 
er  for  Unalaska,  four  degrees  south  and  more 
than  thirty  degrees  west.  The  second  day  out 
\ve  stopped  at  Yakutat,  and  visited  the  Swedish 
Evangelical  Mission,  almost  under  the  shadow 
*  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  and  in  sight  of  Mount 
Logan  and  the  rest  of  that  group  of  peaks,  the 
highest  <5n  this  continent.  Leaving  Yakutat,  we 
coasted  for  nearly  forty  miles,  as  I  should  think, 
along  the  frontal  morain  of  the  great  Saint  Elias 
Glacier,  by  the  side  of  which  the  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Muir  is  but  a  pygmy.  A  part  of  the  second 
day  after  this  we  spent  on  the  mud  flats  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  in  latitude  sixty  degrees  north, 
amid  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  with 
great  bodies  of  snow  in  sight  lying  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  water’s  edge.  Proceeding  in 
a  southwest  direction,  a  fresh  breeze  out  of  Cook’s 
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Inli't  tilled  all  sails  and  hastened  ns  on  our  way.  j 
At  Kadiak  I  spent  a  night  in  the  Baptist  Mission 
on  Wood  Island  with  Mr.  Boscoe  and  wife. 

Two  days  later  I  visited  the  teacher  and  his 
wife,  Brother  and  Sister  McKinney.  They  are 
living  in  the  Martha  Ellen  Stevens  cottage,  erected 
by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  in 
memory  of  the  devoted  wife  of  Brother  John  H. 
Carr,  who  died  at  Unga  in  1888  while  working  as 
a  missionary  of  that  society.  Still  going  west¬ 
ward,  we  passed  the  extreme  point  of  the  main¬ 
land  and  began  coasting  along  the  shore  of  the 
volcanic  island  of  Unimak.  During  the  day  we 
saw  the  cone  of  Shishaldin  rising  in  peerless 
beauty  from  the  sea  level  to  a  height  of  about 
nine  thousand  feet.  For  more  than  two  thirds  of 
this  distance  it  is  white  with  perpetual  snow.  A 
white  cloud  of  volcanic  smoke  is  always  steaming 
from  its  summit.  Its  symmetry  and  beauty  are 
so  remarkable  that  a  captain  in  our  navy,  who 
has  traveled  the  world  over  again  and  again,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  it  was  the  finest  mountain  on 
earth.  In  fine  weather  this  and  two  other  snow¬ 
capped  volcanoes,  all  active,  can  be  seen  from  a 
point  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  about  twenty  from  Unalaska.  I  arrived  at 
home  after  an  absence  of  just  sixty-seven  days, 
of  which  time  thirty-one  days  were  spent  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  few  days  not  spent  in  actual  motion  I 
had  long  interviews  with  barber,  tailor,  and 
dentist;  purchased  a  full  year’s  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  fora  family  of  thirty;  conferred 
with  most  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society ;  formed  scores  of 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  in  a  general  way  re¬ 
newed  my  connection  with  civilization,  broken 
by  a  five  years’  tarry  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  extreme  has£e  was  necessary,  as  I  had  left 
my  wife,  sick  and  worn  down  with  care,  in  charge 
of  twenty-three  girls,  and  with  her  only  assistant, 
expecting  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks  at  most. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  I  began  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Secretary  for 
Alaska  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  which  resulted  in  my  accepting  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  teacher  of  the  government  school  at 
Unga,  Alaska,  the  appointment  afterward  being 
changed  to  Unalaska.  At  the  same  time  my 
wife  accepted  an  appointment  as  missionary, 
without  salary,  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  There  was  some  delay,  so  that 
when  the  appointment  finally  reached  me  it  was 
already  too  late  to  reach  the  last  boat  for  the 
season.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Dag¬ 
gett  we  consented  to  retain  our  appointment,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  leave  for  Alaska  on  the  early 
spring  boats.  For  some  reason  the  school  was 
not  opened  till  fall,  so  that  we  were  kept  out  of 
employment  and  in  suspense  for  a  full  year,  but 
finally  reached  Unalaska  Sept.  18,  1889. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  centrally  loca¬ 
ted  point  in  Avestern  Alaska,  being  the  distributing 
point  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  rendezvous  for  both  the  government  and 
the  whaling  fleets.  We  were  told  to  expect 
strong  opposition,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  able  to 
work  up  from  an  average  of  five  pupils  in  the 
first  year  to  one  of  twenty  in  the  fifth.  After  fiATe 


years  of  preparatory  work  on  our  part,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Woman’s-  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  would  erect  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Home, 
an  industrial  and  training  schools  for  girls. 

We  secured  a  small  cottage  of  six  rooms,  in 
the  largest  of  Avhich  (eleven  by  twenty  feet)  I  be¬ 
gan  school.  In  less  than  a  month  this  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  daughters  of  all  the 
upper  ten  of  the  town.  With  room  for  only 
twelve  desks,  the  yearly  average  was  thirteen 
pupils. 

In  May,  1890,  the  father  of  one  of  our  girls,  find¬ 
ing  that  his  daughter  was  in  danger  of  moral 
ruin,  urged  us  to  give  her  a  home  with  us.  About 
the  same  time  two  young  girls  from  a  distant 
_  island  were  left  in  town,  homeless  and  unpro¬ 
tected.  Fortunately, Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  chanced 
to  come  to  Unalaska  just  then,  and  we  consulted 
him  as  to  the  course  to  pursue.  We  took  his  ad¬ 
vice,  which  was  to  open  our  cottage  for  a  home, 
and  fill  it  Avith  girls  as  fast  as  possible.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  ghTe  us  all  the  help  in  his  power,  and  if 
-necessary  to  go  before  the  Methodist  public  and 
beg  money  from  church  to  church. 

The  family  in  our  six  small  rooms  grew  in  a 
few  months- to  sixteen,  and  in  September,  1892,  to 
twenty-six  pupils  besides  ourseUes,  and  two  as¬ 
sistants.  In  1893-94  we  had  twenty-three  pupils 
and  one  assistant,  and  this  year  we  have  thirty- 
one  pupils,  with  no  helper  in  the  home.  About 
Dec.  1,  1892,  we  moved  into  an  addition  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society,  which  about  doubled  our  living  room. 
Still  we  were  cramped  for  room,  having  suitable 
accommodations  for  only  about  twenty  pupils. 
For  two  years  we  had  to  set  the  tables  in  three 
rooms — kitchen,  schoolroom,  and  bedroom — none 
of  them  being  large  enough  for  but  one  table. 
Every  room  in  the  house  was  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  four  girls  or  more  sleeping  on  the  school¬ 
room  floor,  and  a  boy  on  the  kitchen  table. 

This  crowded  condition  is  felt  much  more,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  climate,  which  confines  us  to  the  house 
about  two  days  out  of  three  throughout  the  year, 
and  which  gives  us  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  of 
really  fine  weather  in  a  twelvemonth.  Overcoats 
are  worn  ten  full  months,  and  fires  and  heavy 
flannels  are  comfortable  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  effect  upon  the  children  of  warm  clothing, 
regular  meals,  and  warm  beds  has  been  very 
striking.  Without  exception,  even  among  those 
Avho  came  to  us  almost  as  invalids,  they  have 
groAvn  strong,  healthy,  and  fat.  In  intellect  and 
morals  their  progress  has  been  quite  as  remarka¬ 
ble.  None  of  them  could  converse  with  us  or 
understand  more  than  a  few  words  at  first.  Noav 
they  all,  except  the  new  arrivals,  not  only  read, 
write,  and  talk,  but  think  in  English.  Coming 
covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  they  have  shown 
themselves  apt  to  learn  the  ways  of  civilization, 
and  are  as  anxious  to  keep  clean  and  neat  as  the 
best  of  our  American  girls. 

Morally,  the  condition  of  these  people  is  like 
that  of  Sodom.  Personal  purity  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  Russian  Church  has  never  taught 
the  people  effectually  that  right  living  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  Christianity.  Our  great  reliance  for 
moral  and  religious  training  is,  of  course  the 
■Bible,  which  fortunately  their  Church  does  not 


withhold  from  the  people.  In  less  than  a  year 
nearly  all  the  children  memorized  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  six  or 
eight  psalms,  from  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew 
to  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  several 
passages  in  St.  John  and  the  epistles.  At  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  I  read  consecutively  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
evening  all  unite  in  reciting  some  of  these  memo¬ 
rized  selections.  The  children  take  great  delight 
in  their  Bible  lessons,  which  I  enforce  twice  a  day 
by  the  plainest  and  simplest  illustrations* 

The  Orthodox  Russian  Church  is  as  all  power¬ 
ful  here  as  is  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Ecuador  or 
Peru,  and  we  have  to  permit  the  children  to  go 
to  church  once  a  week  in  order  to  avoid  open 
conflict  with  a  power  that  as  yetis  too  strong  for 
us.  This  does  not  trouble  us  much,  however,  as 
we  have  the  children  every  day  and  practically 
all  the  time,  while  they  have  them  only  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  at  a  service  conducted  in  a  for¬ 
eign  tongue.  The  situation  in  many  respects  is 
encouraging,  and  the  field  is  white  for  harvesting 
from  the  seed  already  sown.  According  to  the 
light  given  them  nearly  all  the  children  are 
trying  with  more  or  less  earnestness  to  be  true 

followers  of  Christ.  With  a  little  patient  training 
they  will  grow  into  mature  and  experienced 
Christians. 

That  they  think  much  of  these  things,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  have  a  real  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  is  shown  by  their  everyday 
talk.  One,  a  very  conscientious  girl,  sixteen 
years  old,  while  sewing  a  month  or  two  ago, 
looked  up  and  said:  “Mrs.  Tuck,  Jesus  is  with 
us  all  the  time,  isn’t  He?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
can  feel  His  arms  around  me.”  Again,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  she  said  :  “O,  Mrs.  Tuck!  I  think 
it  is  so  nice  to  be  a  Christian,  I  want  to  do  all  the 
good  I  can  to  my  people.  At  church,  yesterday, 

I  saw  two  or  three  I  had  spoken  to  about  keeping 
clean,  and  they  were  all  fixed  up  nice  and  neat.” 
Her  face  was  all  aglow  with  earnestness. 

But  the  picture  is  not  all  bright.  Where,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it?  All  the  girls  who  were  large  enough 
had  had  demoralizing  experiences  in  their  own 
lives,  and  those  who  were  too  young  for  this 
remember  what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  older 
are  beginning  to  think  of  the  terrible  condition 
of  things  around  them,  and  the  outlook  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  There  is  no  honest  way  that  I  know 
of  in  which  an  unmarried  woman  can  gain  a 
living.  Even  if  married  she  is  not  at  all  safe 
unless  her  husband  is  vigilant  and  knows  how  to 
care  for  her.  Three  years  ago,  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  the  mother  of  one  of  our  bright¬ 
est  scholars  stole  her  away  from  us,  and  tried  to 
keep  her  for  a  purpose  wholly  evil. 

[Professor  Tuck  here  furnished  evidence  of  the 
appalling  immorality,  alas,  in  many  cases,  trace¬ 
able  to  the  evil  conduct,  words,  and  spirit  of  the 
whites  who  have  settled  in  or  wandered  to  that 
far-off  region. — Editor  Christian  Advocate.] 
Except  those  in  the  home  and  one  or  two  out¬ 
siders,  every  young  woman  and  girl  whom  we 
knew  to  have  a  good  reputation  has  been  ruined 
within  five  years.  We  tried  to  get  hold  of  four 
or  five  of  the  prettiest  and  brightest  to  save 
them,  and  could  have  done  so,  perhaps,  if  we  had 


lad  better  facilities.  Such  stories  as  these 
tame  to  some  that  could  be  told,  but  time,  as  well 
as  appropriate  language,  fails  me. 

The  Christian  home  is  the  only  available 
agency  for  work  in  this  country.  The  villages 
are  too  small  to  support  a  preacher,  even  if  he 
could  gain  an  audience;  and  they  are  so  scattered 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  from 
place  to  place.  From  a  home  like  this,  influences 
will  go  out  that  will  finally  open  the  door  for 
other  kinds  of  work. 

E\eiyone  that  visits  us  remarks  the  great  need 
of  a  department  for  boys.  There  is  great  loss 
working  with  and  for  girls  alone,  as  they  must 
either  mate  with  one  of  the  ignorant  and  dissi¬ 
pated  natives,  or  remain  single,  to  be  dragged 
back  into  the  abyss  from  which  they  have  been 
lifted  by  the  almost  inevitable  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  We  should  have  one  small  building  for 
boys  at  once,  such  as  would  cost  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500.  This  would  give  ample  room  for  kitchen, 
dining  room,  and  workshop,  as  well  as  dormi¬ 
tories  for  the  boys  and  living  rooms  for  a  man 
and  wife.  The  [man,  if  alone,  would  need  to  be 
an  all-round  mechanic  and  farmer,  brought  up 
on  a  farm  and  trained  as  a  machinist,  who  could 
turn  his  hand,  if  necessary,  to  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  or  making  boots.  It  would  not 
pay  to  teach  regular  trades,  but  only  the  elements, 
to  give  skill  enough  in  the  use  of  all  the  more 
common  tools  to  make  handy  men  of  the  boys. 

This  part  of  the  country  produces  no  food  but 
fish,  and  no  fuel  that  is  known,  except  such  as  is 
thrown  upon  the  beach  after  floating  at  least  one 
thousand  miles.  The  lines  of  life  to  these  people 
will  of  necessity  be  hard  and  narrow,  but  thrift 
and  intelligence  will  broaden  and  ameliorate 
them.  To  some  extent  both  dairying  and  gar¬ 
dening  can  be  carried  on,  and  mechanical  skill, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  always  a  help.  It  may  be 
generations  before  the  world  is  so  full  that  many 
people  are  pushed  out  into  this  distant  Territory. 
But  that  time  will  probably  come,  sooner  or  later, 
and  then  the  influence  of  a  Christian  school  at 
this  strategic  point  will  be  powerfully  felt.  This 
is  a  part  of  our  common  country  for  which  no 
(evangelical)  Church  careth  except  our  own. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  expansion,  and 
the  work  is  needed  now.  Would  that  I  had 
tongue  and  pen  to  rightly  express  the  needs  of 
the  children  of  this  Territory.  No  one  who 
should  realize  their  condition  could  refuse  to 
help  them.  - 

Unalaska,  Alaska. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


ALASKA. 

Matron’s  salary  .  % 

Finishing  building . 1  000 

Furnace .  ‘ 

Force  pump  and  piping .  jqq 

Kitchen  range . 

Twenty  beds  and  mattresses . . .  2.50 

Bedding,  carpets,  &c . 900 

One  cow . ’ 

Incidentals  for  the  teacher . 20 
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heathen  at  home. 


s  THERE  NEED  OF  “WOMAN  S 

OUR  OWN  LAND? 

EXTRACTS  FROM  “ALASKA,”*  BY 
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\s  in  all  barbarous  lands  the  heaviest  burdens 
and  greatest  degradation  fall  upon  the  women,  so 

in  sections  of  Alaska.  ... 

Female  infanticide  is  common  among  some  ol 

the  tribes.  ...  _  .  .  ,  „  A 

Many  a  poor  mother  assured  me  that  she  had 

killed  her  child  to  save  it  from  suffering  the  misery 

she  had  herself  endured.  ... 

While  mere  babes  they  are  sometimes  given  away 
or  betrothed  to  their  future  husbands.  And  when 
they  arrive  at  the  agd  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
among  the  Tinneh,  the  Thlinkets,  and  others,  they 
are  often  offered  for  sale.  For  a  few  blankets  a 
mother  will  sell  her  own  daughter,  for  base  purposes, 
for  a  week,  a  month,  or  for  life.  ... 

After  marriage  they  are  practically  slaves  to  then- 
husbands.  Among  some  tribes  their  persons  are  at 
the  disposal  of  visitors,  or  travellers,  guests  of  their 
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husbands.  They  are  sometimes  in  Southern  Alaska, 
sent  to  the  Mines,  while  the  husband  lives  m 
ness  at  home  on  the  wages  of  their  minimality.  .  •  • 

Said  a  chief,  “women  are  made  to  labor.  ^  On 
them  can  haul  as  much  as  two  men  can  dm  •  •  • 

The  men  captured  in  war  are  usua  y  -  -  . 

served  for  torture,  but  the  women  are  kept  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  often  treated  with  great  inhumanity 
The  master’s  power  over  them  is  unlimited.  He  can 
torture  or  put  them  to  death  at  will.  Sometames 
upon  the  death  of  the  master  one  or  more  of  then*  are 
put  to  death,  that  he  may  have  some  one ,  to  ™ 
upon  him  iti  tl,e  next  world.  Polygamy,  with  a  1  its 
attendant  evils,  is  common  among  many  tribes^ 
These  wives  are  often  sisters.  Sometimes  a  ma 
own  mother  or  daughter  is  among  his  wives.  II 
man’s  wife  bears  him  only  daughters,  he  continues 
to  take  other  wives  until  he  has  sons.  ■  •  • 

On  the  upper  Yukon  the  man  multiplies  his  wive 
as  the  fanner  his  oxen.  The  more  wives  the ,  mo.  e 
meat  he  can  have  hauled,  the  more  wood  cut,  and 
more  goods  carried.  ... 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the  girls  are  to:  - 

tured  with  tattooing.  ... 

And  not  content  with  tattooing,  they  also  daub  the 
face  with  various  paints,  make  necklaces  of  copper 

wire,  cover  the  face  with  grotesque  wooden  masks, 
scar  their  limbs  and  breasts  with  knives,  pierce  the 

nose,  ears  and  chin,  filling  the  apertures  with  hones, 
shells,  and  pieces  of  copper,  and  attach  heavy 
weights.  .  ■  •  Very  aristocrat^  women  sometimes 
have  as  many  as  six  ornaments  in  their  dim.  •  •  • 
Among  some  Indians,  when  .a  man  dies,  his  widow 

=  is  compelled  to  ascend  the  burning  f^ral-^,] 
throw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  remain  there  until 
the  hair  is  burned  from  her  head,  and  she  is  almo 
suffocated.  She  is  then  allowed  to  stagger  from  the 
pile,  but  must  frequently  thrust  her  hand  through  the 
'  flames  and  place  it  upon  his  bosom,  to  show  her  con¬ 
tinued  devotion.  If  through  pain  or  faintness  she, 
fails  to  perform  her  duties,  she  is  held  up  am  pressed 
forward  by  others,  her  cries  and  shrl6^S  ^  g 
drowned  in  wild  songs  and  the  heating  of  drums 

Finally,  the  ashes  are  gathered  up  and  placed  m  a 
little  sack,  which  the  widow  carries  on  her  person  for 

two  years.  During  this  period  of  mourning  she  is 


clothed  in  rags  and  treated  as  a  slave.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  wife,  they  are  ranged  along  the  dead 
body  of  the  husband,  with  their  heads  resting  upon 
the  corpse.  This  position  is  maintained  until  the 
hair  is  burned  from  their  heads.  M  hen  suffocated 
and  almost  senseless,  they  withdraw  their  heads  from 
the  fire,  after  which  they  hold  one  hand  and  then  the 
other  in  the  fire  until  the  corpse  is  consumed.  Tlie 
ashes  are  gathered  up  and  divided  among  them.  .  .  . 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  dark  picture,  Captain 
Morgan,  for  many  years  the  Christian  captain  of  a 
whaling  vessel  in  Alaska  waters,  at  a  large  missionary 
meeting  of  ladies  in  New  York  City,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks: 

“  I  have  read  all  that  my  Brother  Sheldon  Jackson 
has  published  concerning  Alaska,  and  I  know  of  but 
one  mistake  he  makes.  He  does  not  say  enough. 
He  hasnot  told  you  one  half  the  degradation  of  those 
Northern  Indians.  These  pictures  our  brother  has 
given  are  not  strong  enough.”  .  .  . 

CAN  THESE  PEOPLE  BE  CHRISTIANIZED  P 

Listen  to  to  testimonies  of  some  who  were  once  in 
the  same  condition  as  those  herein  described. 

One  said:  “I  go  to  hear  Clah  (converted  In¬ 
dian)  preach.  He  pray,  and  get  wliat  he  pray  for. 
Then  I  thought  I  pray  too.  God  heard  me;  then  I 
was  happy.  I  like  to  quit  all  my  badness  and  give 
it  to  Christ,  and  he  take  it.”  Another  said:  “  I  like 
to  love  my  Saviour.  *  *  *  Carry  my  heavy-laden 
to  him  and  ask  him  to  forgive  all  my  sins.”  Another: 
‘•'When  I  was  nearly  gone  down  in  the  pit  of  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  he  (Christ)  pities  on  me  and  die  to  save 
me.  I  don’t  want  to  go  in  the  wrong  any  more.” 
Another:  “  I  feel  sorry  that  I  always  disobey  God 
before,  but  now  I  praise  my  Saviour,  because  he  die 
for  me.  I  don’t  like  to  dirty  his  face  any  more. 
Four  years  been  believing  in  God.” 


Note. — Money  is  being  collected  for  a  “Jesse  Lee  Me¬ 
morial  Home,”  where  some  of  the  most  hopeful  of  these 
Alaskan  girls  maybe  educated,  Christianized  and  trained 
for  teachers  and  missionaries  to  their  own  people.  This 
•will  he  the  first  piece  of  Methodist-  property  in  Alaska. 

Contributors  are  limited  to  one  share  of  fifty  cents  (all 
may  enroll  names  of  friends  on  same  terms  as  their  own). 

Money,  with  full  name  and  address  of  each,  may  be  sent 
to  either  of  the  following, ladies  : 

MRS.  L.  H.  DAGGETT,  287  Bunker  Hill  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  E.  E  MARCY,  Evanston,  Ill. 

MRS.  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

MRS.  C.  F.  RICE,  Tyler  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

MISS  E.,L.  WYMAN,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

MRS.  C  L.  ROACH,  809  L  St.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

MRS.  J.  O.  SHERBURNE,  Montpelier,  Yt. 

MRS.  CHARLES  F.  SPRINGER,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

MRS.  C.  J.  CLARK,  (Woodford’s)  Portland,  Me. 

MRS.  CHARLES  GOODALL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  one  desiring  a  hook  to  obtain  a  list  of  names  can  ad¬ 
dress  Mrs.  Daggett. 


“Blessed  are  Ye  that  Sow  Beside  AH  Waters." 


FEBRUARY,  1896 


As  a  help  to  the  lesson  to  be  used  this  month, 
much  space  has  been  given  to  Alaska.  This  land 
of  wonders  contains  resources  of  varied  character, 
promising  a  future  of  great  enterprise  and  wealth. 
The  Presbyterian  church  has  several  large  and 
flourishing  missions,  due  largely  to  its  indefatigable 
son,  Sheldon  Jackson.  Presbyterian  women  have 
been  heroic  missionaries  from  the  first,  amid  the 
cold  and  gloom  of  that  remote  region.  And  they 
have  enriched  general  literature,  as  much  as  mis¬ 
sionary  literature,  with  their  books  on  Alaska  and 
Alaskans.  These  books  are  valuable  for  reference, 
while  for  romantic  interest  they  cannot  be  excelled. 

This  magnificent  country,  what  it  shall  be  in 
future  centuries,  is  it  not  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
all  shores  washed  by  a  warm  ocean  current,  nur¬ 
ture  a  great  and  prosperous  people.  Mining,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  fisheries,  all  rise  to  the  view 
of  the  capitalists,  while  a  vast  country  opens  to 
human  life  through  its  capacity  to  sustain  immense 
herds  of  domesticated  reindeer  introduced  by  the 
foresight  and  perseverance  of  Sheldon  Jackson. 
Then  the  unrivalled  grandeur  of  ocean  shore  and 
mountains  and  glaciers  combine  to  make  Alaska 
a  land  to  which  for  all  time  the  tourist  will  wend 
his  way  for  sight-seeing  and  for  the  tonic  of 
Borean  breezes.  But  the  degradation,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  native  Alaskans,  the  murderous  cruel¬ 
ties  endured  through  almost  unequalled  supersti¬ 
tion  and  through  centures  of  time,  do  these  not 
appeal  to  us  to  hasten  with  the  Gospel,  to  redeem 
these  helpless  and  intelligent  people.  Heavily  as 
heathenism  oppresses  men  everywhere,  there  is  no 
country  where  women  and  children  suffer  more 
cruelty  than  in  this  country,  for  which  we  bespeak 
your  attention,  your  prayer  and  your  gifts  for 
Jesus  sake,  as  women  for  whom  He  has  done  such 
infinite  service. 

The  same  friend  sends  extracts  showing  the  con 
trast  between  a  formerly  heathen  church  and  some 
(by  no  means  all)  of  our  wealthy  churches  one  of 
which,  for  the  Presbyterian  Anniversary  Reunion 
Fund,  though  very  rich,  gave  only  $20.  The  sub 
joined  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  liberality  of 
a  converted  Alaskan  church  towards  the  same  fund  : 

Dear  Brother  Please  Hn witfH n ll  ncllia l  orrl 8 95f 

$62.90,  the  collection  of  the  Thlinket  Presbyterian  Chu/ch 

of  SUka  Alaska  (native),  for  the  AnnSrsa  y  Reun  on 

Fund.  I  also  send  by  registered  mail  two  silver  spoons  and 

a  silver  bracelet  The  _  ,  , 

ton,  one  of  the  native  era  A  Rudolph  Wal- 

made  of  silver  coin  and  en  era vlrl  uw  • Tliey  are 

tool  which  he  made  from &a  ^207  ^  d-6SlgnS’  b?  a 

Christian,  an  elder  in  our  cWet  AR  d°  P-h  ls  an  actlve 

ir  church.  He  came  into  our  school 


fourteen  years  ago,  a  poor  half-naked  little  heathen  boy. 
He  has  learned  two  trades  in  that  time,  bought  and  paid  for 
a  nice  little  cottage,  which  is  neatly  and  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished.  He  has  a  family  of  four  interesting  children.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  our  mission  work.  Yon  will  also 
find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  $40,  a  collection  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  white  people.  This  congrega¬ 
tion  is  small,  hardly  a  dozen  members.  If  all  the  members 
of  our  great  church  give  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  as 
liberally  as  our  natives  here  have  done,  you  will  have  sev¬ 
eral  millions  instead  of  one.  Praying  that  the  Lord  may 
spread  the  work,  I  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

Alonzo  E.  Austin. 


The  Cry  of  the  Alaskan  Children. 


TUNE — ANGEL  OF  PEACE. 

Far  from  the  Islands  of  Behring’s  dark  sea 
Comes  the  sad  cry  of  the  children  to  me, 

Wandering,  homeless,  friendless,  forlorn, 

Lightens  their  darkness  no  ray  of  the  morn  ; 

Lambs  that  the  Lord  came  from  heaven  to  save, 

Hear  their  sad  wailing  borne  over  the  wave  : 

Long- is  the  darkness  that  over  us  lies, 

When  shall  dawn  of  the  morning  arise  ? 

Once  we  had  plenty,  the  sea  was  our  store, 

Seals  and  the  walrus  came  thick  to  our  shore  : 

Now  they  are  going,  we  follow  their  fate, 

Haste,  lest  your  aid  be  forever  too  late  ; 

Save  our  dark  race  from  the  grave  of  despair, 

Hear  our  entreaty,  Oh,  answer  our  prayer  ! 

Low  on  the  sand  by  the  storm-beaten  graves, 
Kneeling  we  call  to  you  over  the  waves. 

Pity  the  orphans  whose  land  they  have  sold, 
Fatherless,  motherless,  starving  and  cold, 

Give  to  us  only  the  crumbs  you  let  fall, 

Help,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  All ; 

Give  to  us,  starving  in  body  and  soul, 

Pity  our  poverty,  grant  us  your  dole, 

Ye,  whom  our  mines  have  enriched  with  their  gold, 
Ye,  whom  our  furs  cover  warm  from  the  cold. 

Out  of  our  misery  gather  us  in, 

Give  us  a  refuge  from  suffering  and  sin. 

Lambs  are  we,  last  from  the  Good  Shepherd’s  fold, 
Gather  us  in  from  the  rain  and  the  cold, 

Tell  us  of  Jesus,  and  teach  us  to  pray, 

Tell  us  of  heaven,  and  show  us  the  way  : 

Then  shall  our  song  be  heard  over  the  waves, 
Blessing  and  glory  lo  Jesus  who  saves. 

Dr.  James  McWhinnie. 


With  or  without  offerings  remember  the  Day  of  Humilia¬ 
tion  and  Prayer,  to  observe  it,  Feb.  20th.  Women  of  all 
denominations  uniting  on  that  day. 


Our  Missionary  in  Alaska. 


Over  a  year  ago,  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  began  to  realize  the  need  of  having  some 
one  we  could  call  our  very  own  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  industrial  and  religious  education  of 
the  children  in  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  at  Unalaska. 


1 


V 


It  took  almost  a  year  to  tind  one  who  was  willing 
to  go  to  that  distant  outpost.  Finally,  the  name  of 
Agues  L-  Sowle,  of  Hagaman,  N.  Y.,  was  given  us. 
We  immediately  wrote  to  her. 

“What  do  you  say  to  going  as  matron  after  this 


t^iryTgrUYP  A  T.  . 


•- 

— 


T^THy~3mvn  my  life"  formy  blessed  Savior  who  I 


gave  himself  for  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  great  j 


j-  -A 


MISS  AGNES  I,  SOWEE, 

Missionary  at  Unalaska,  Alaska. 

Rembrandt  background?  For  we  had  described  the 
country  in  brief,  telling  her  that  “there  was  no 
mail  for  several  months  in  the  year— no  physician 
within  a  thousand  miles  save  the  ship’s  surgeon, 
who  is  in  port  two  months  in  the  year — that  theie 
are  only  three  or  four  white  women  in  the  place, 
and  we  did  not  know  how  congenial  they  might  be. 
We  had  added  that  the  Home  is  crowded,  there 
was  little  to  be  comfortable  with — that  the  new 
Home  is  up,  but  neither  finished  nor  furnished  for 
lack  of  funds,  that  it  rains  almost  every  other  dav, 
that  superstition  abounds,  along  with  witch-craft, 
polygamy,  and  imniorality.  Much  could  be  told 
that  is  horrible,  but  we  have  saicf  sufficient.  I 
want  to  be  candid.  I  want  you  to  go  with  your 
eyes  wide  open. 

“While  all  I  have  said  of  the  conditions  is  not 
hopeful,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  that  angels 
might  covet,  that  of  teaching  Christless  souls  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Rife.  There  is  too  much 
to  risk  to  urge  you.  But  if  God  speaks  to  you  and 
says,  Go,  let  me  hear  at  once,  for  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  In  three  weeks  you  must  start.” 

By  return  post  came  the  reply.  “I  will  accept 
the  position,  providing  my  outfit  can  be  procured, 
for  I  have  not  a  penny.  My  age  is  26,  my  health 
is  good,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  sick.  I  was 
called  to  be  a  missionary  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  thought  it  was  an  impossibility  because  I  was 
poor  and  had  only  a  common  school  education. 
But  God  opened  the  way  for  me  to  spend  four 
years  at  the  Union  Missionary  Training  Institute 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  whence  I  graduated  last 
May.  All  the  while  I  was  there  my  longing  for 
missionary  work  increased,  and  now  the  time  has 
really  come  for  me  to  go.  I  am  willing  to  undergo 
the  privations  of  a  missionary’s  life.  I  am  willing 


many  questions  because  I  know  very  little  about 
that  country.  I  had  always  thought  of  Africa  or 
some  hot  country.  Where  is  the  place  I  am  going 
to  be  situated?  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  map  I  have. 
My  heart  is  full  of  praise  to  God  that  He  has  at 
last  opened  the  way  for  me  to  go  to  those  practical¬ 
ly  heathen  people.  I  pray  that  all  things  may 
work  together  for  that  end.  As  you  say,  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  but  God  can  do  great  things 
in  a  very  little  while.  I  am  sure  He  will  help  me, 
and  I  mean  to  do  my  part.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Bureau  said,  Her  spirit  is 
right;  and  that  when  all  the  requirements  were 
met,  and  most  excellent  recommendations  were  re- 


Totem  Poles  of  the  Alaskan  Indians 


ceived,  we  said,  “Go,  the  Master  hath  need  ot 
thee?”  Then  we  wish  we  could  tell  you  of  the  joy 
that  made  her  face  to  shine  as  later  we  conversed 
of  the  work.  Then  we  learned  that  the  Lord  had 
put  it  into,  the  heart  of  that  warm  friend  of  mis¬ 
sions,  Mrs.  Houghton,  of  Grace  church,  Brooklyn, 
to  give  money  to  support  a  student  for  four  years 
in  the  Training  Institute,  and  that  our  missionary 
was  the  recipient.  God  bless  her!  Who  knows 
but  many  more  stars  will  sparkle  in  her  crown  be¬ 
cause  of  this  benovelent  deed!  ’ 

Then  you  would  be  interested  to  know  how  the 
money  came  for  the  wardrobe  from  various  sources, 
and  that  instead  ot  using  it  all  for  herself,  she 
spent  twenty  five  dollars  of  it  for  medicines  for  the 
children.  She  had  received  two  years  of  training 
under  able  physicians,  in  the  elements  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  is  able  to  prescribe  for  the  ordin 
ary  diseases  of  the  climate,  which  she  was  careful 
to  study  up  in  advance.  She  is  practical.  Her 
home  life  has  fitted  her  for  the  position.  She  is  a 
member  of  Simpson  church,  Brooklyn,  and  at  the 
large  prayer  meeting  before  starting  on  her  journey, 
among  other  good  things,  she  said,  “I  realize  I  am 
going  to  a  laud  of  loneliness  and  privation.  The 
picture  is  not  one  to  encourage  any  but  a  soul 
saved  by  grace.  I  do  not  know  wht-re  my  feet 
shall  tread,  but  my  Master  does,  and  He  is  going 
before  me.  I  shall  follow  in  His  footsteps,  and  as 
He  takes  up  His  feet,  I  shall  put  mine  in  the  path 
He  has  made.  He  will  lead  aright,  and  God  help 
ing  me  I  will  do  the  very  best  work  I  am  capable 
of  for  Alaska.  I  need  and  ask  your  prayers.”  Is 
not  that  church  blessed  in  having  such  a  messenger 
go  forth  to  tell  the  old,  old  story  in  that  part  of  our 
domain  that,  were  it  under  any  other  flag  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  would  be  classed  among  the 
most  benighted  of  foreign  fields? 

It  was  fitting  that  she  should  meet  Mr.  Yatman 
on  the  train  at  Jersey  City,  just  starting  on  his 
trip,  and  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  inscribe  her 
name  on  the  silk  flag  he  is  to  carry  to  the  mission 
stations  around  the  world. 

While  en  route,  she  writes,  “God  is  blessing  Miss 
Mellor  (a  government  teacher  going  with  her)  and 
myseif  wonderfully.  We  can  see  His  hand  in 
everything.”  She  sends  word  from  Unalaska,  “I 
hardly  know  my  children  yet.  but  I  love  them  all, 
and  I  think  they  love  me.'!  This  is  the  merest 
sketch  of  the  consecrated  woman  we  ask  you  to  re¬ 
member  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Anna  F.  Beiler. 


Methodist  Missions  in  Alaska. 

BY  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D  D.,  UNITED  STATES  GEN¬ 
ERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1880,  a  noted  missionary 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Mission  Rooms 
in  New  York  City;  memorable  not  because  of  the 
large  attendance,  for  only  four  persons  were 
present,  but  because  of  the  fraternal  principles 
illustrated  and  their  wide  reaching  consequences  to 
Alaska.  Bending  over  a  small  table,  upon  which 
lay  a  large  government  map  of  Alaska,  were  Rev. 
Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missions;  Rev.  Henry  Morehouse, 


j  D.  D.  Secretary  of  Baptist  Home  Missions;  Rev. 
John  M.  Reed,  D  D.  Secretary  of  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  myself.  The  burning  need  of  the 
|  Alaskans  for  the  gospel  had  just  commenced  to 
touch  the  great  heart  of  the  Christian  churches  of 
j  the  United  States.  A  cry  of  despair  had  been 
wafted  down  from  the  dying  people  of  the  extreme 
North,  and  the  leaders  of  missionary  movements 
were  gathered  together  to  consider  the  cry.  The 
question  before  them  was  how,  with  the  inadequate 
means  at  their  disposal,  it  was  possible  to  supply 
that  great  land,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  territorial 
area  of  the  United  States,  with  the  gospel.  They 
all  recognized  the  waste  of  men  and  money  it 
would  be  to  introduce  their  denominational  mis¬ 
sions  into  the  same  section,  confusing  the  minds  of 
the  natives  just  emerging  f  om  barbarism,  with  the 
i  minor  distinctions  which  separate  the  great 
churches,  and  with  a  baptism  from  cn  high  causing 
them  only  to  desire  to  know  what  was  best  for  the 
!  interests  of  the  church  universal  they  agreed  to 
divide  the  field  so  as  to  cover  all  the  principal  sec- 
1  tions.  The  Presbyterian  church  already  had  mis¬ 
sions  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  that  section  was  set 
apart  for  them  to  occupy.  The  church  of  England 
had  for  over  a  score  of  years  missions  upon  the 
Mackenzie  river,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  With 
burning  zeal  for  the  Master  their  missionaries  had 
made  long  snow  shoe  trips  down  the  Yukon  river 
telling  the  story  of  the  cross  in  the  villages  along 
its  banks,  and  the  natives  had  thus  become  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the  liturgy  and  teachings  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Naturally  that  field  was  set 
apart  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  domestic 
missionary  association,  although  unable  to  be 
present,  had  expressed  his  interest  in  the  proposed 
plan  Dr.  Morehouse,  in  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
church,  had  selected  Kadiak  Island  and  Cook 
Inlet  for  their  especial  field.  Dr.  Reed,  in  behalf 
of  the  Methodists,  asked  permission  to  consult  the 
Executive  Committee  of  his  Mission  Board  before 
definitely  deciding.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
January  20tb,  the  matter  was  brought  up  and  the 
Board  agreed  to  select  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

field  the  Aleutian  Islands,  with  headquarters  at 
Unalaska,  and  the  next  day  Dr.  Reid  sent  me  the 
following  official  notification  : 

New  York,  January  21,  1880. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson ,  care  National  Bureau  of  Education ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Brother  : — At  the  meeting  of  our  board  yes¬ 
terday  the  subject  of  the  missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up, 
and  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  various  points,  a  prefer¬ 
ence  was  shown  for,  and  that  our  work  be  commenced  at 
Unalaska. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Lanahan,  D.  D.,  who,  with  General  C.  B.  Fisk 
as  chairman,  and  myself,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  action  in  the  matter.  Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Reid,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Later  the  Moravian  church,  with  headquarters  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  selected  the  villages  in  the  Kus- 
kokwin  and  Nushagak  Valleys,  the  Swedish  Evan¬ 
gelical  Mission  established  themselves  on  the  Nor¬ 
ton  Sound  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of 
Behring  Sea,  and  the  Congregationalists  on  the 
American  side  of  Behring  Straits.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  this  wise  distribution,  the  Presbyterians  in 


southeast  Alaska;  683  miles  westwarcTthe  Baptists 
at  Kadiak;  another  600  or  700  miles  westward  the 
Methodists  at  Unalaska ;  600  miles  to  the  northeast 
the  Moravians  on  the  Nushagak  ;  another  500  miles 
of  round-about,  travelling  northward,  brings  to 
the  Swedish  Station  on  Norton  Sound,  and  200 
miles  to  the  west  brings  to  the  Congregational 
region  at  Behring  Straits.  Then  the  Episcopalians 
have  an  outlying  station  at  Point  Hope,  about  200 
miles  north  of  Behring  Straits,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terians  one  at  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  continent,  some  500  miles  north  and 
east  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances  work 
was  not  commenced  at  Unalaska  until  the  summer 
of  1889,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tuck,  Meth¬ 
odists  from  Connecticut,  were  sent  out  to  establish 
a  school  and  home. 

In  1890  a  home  was  commenced  by  the  bringing 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  of  two  orphan  (waifs)  girls 
from  the  island  of  Attoo,  a  thousand  miles  west  of 
Unalaska.  The  teachers  were  in  a  small  story  and- 
a  half  cottage  (half  of  which  was  used  as  a  school 
room),  and  unprepared  to  receive  any  children  into 
their  family.  The  waifs  had  to  be  received. 
Other  girls,  finding  that  two  had  actually  been  re¬ 
ceived,  came  and  refused  to  be  driven  awaj  ;  and 
some  weeks  later  six  additional  orphan  girls  were 
sent  down  from  the  Seal  Islands  by  the  United 
States  Treasu'y  Agent.  And  the  school  has  grown 
and  grown  until  thirty  five  girls  have  been  received. 
For  two  or  three  years  it  was  a  contract  school 
with  the  government,  but  in  1892,  in  obedience  to 
the  action  of  the  parent  society,  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  felt  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to 
withdraw  from  the  work  so  important  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  commenced.  To  disband  the  Home, 
however,  and  turn  out  into  the  street  the  many 
homeless  orphans  that  had  for  a  little  time  exper¬ 
ienced  the  joy  of  a  Christian  home,  was  to  sencj 

them  forth  to  speedy  ruin,  and  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  did  bravely,  and  heroically 
held  at  their  end  of  the  line,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  in  the  east  to 
tide  them  over,  well  knowing  that  when  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  un¬ 
derstood  the  real  condition  they  would  authorize 
the  women  to  resume  their  work  in  the  Home. 

The  work  was  again  resumed  by  the  church  in 
1893,  and  was  hailed  with  prayerful  enthusiasm  by 
large  numbers  of  Methodist  women,  whose  hearts 
had  been  touched  and  sympathies  enlisted  at  the 
sad  condition  of  the  natives  of  western  Alaska. 

This  school  has  been  so  successful  that  every¬ 
where  in  western  Alaska  it  is  held  up  as  a  model 
for  other  schools  to  pattern  after. 

The  Hon  William  H.  Williams,  Treasury  Agent 
to  the  Seal  Islands,  reporting  to  the  honorable  the 
Secretar)^  of  the  Treasury  on  the  condition  of  the 
natives  on  those  islands,  under  date  of  December 
3,  1891,  writes: 

That  these  people  are  quick  to  learn  and  susceptible  of 
rapid  improvement,  is  demonstrated  in  the  charity  school  at 
Unalaska,  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  Six  of  the 
most  promising  orphans  on  the  islands  were  sent  there  in 
September,  1890,  and  I  found  on  visiting  the  school  this 
year  that  they  could  talk  the  English  language  quite  flu¬ 
ently  and  read  and  write  quite  intelligently. 


Again  under  date  of  December  31,  1892,  Mr. 
Williams  reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

When  the  time  arrives  that  these  children  can  be  placed 
under  faithful  Christian  teachers  who  will  teach  them  habits 
of  industry  and  morality,  and  under  these  conditions  the 
blessings  of  home  and  home  life,  then  may  we  look  for 
gratifying  results,  but  not  before.  A  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  to  be  seen  at  the  native  school  at  Unalaska 
presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  Acting  Treasury 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal  Islands,  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes, 
December  1,  1»92  : 

An  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  :  That  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  schools  that  will  be  entirely  successful, 
not  only  in  teaching  these  people  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to 
write  the  English  language,  but  to  train  them  in  more  up¬ 
right  and  useful  methods  of  domestic  life,  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  Uee  School  at  Unalaska,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healy  (a  Roman  Catholic)  sends 
me  the  following  testimony  : 

Revenue  Marine  Steamer  “Bear,”  l 
Port  of  Unaeaska,  Aeaska,  Nov.  9,  1892.  j 

The  Rev  Sheldon  Jackson ,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

My  Dear  Doctor  :  I  have  brought  six  girls  from  the 
Seal  Islands  to  the  Jesse  Lee  school.  *  *  *  * 

I  am  sure  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  society,  could  they 
understand  the  condition  and  field  of  the  school,  and  how 
well  it  is  conducted,  would  become  interested  in  its  behalf 
and  provide  it  with  better  facilities  with  which  to  continue 
and  enlarge  its  work  for  the  elevation  of  these  poor  neg¬ 
lected  members  of  their  sex. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beginning  made  by 
the  women  of  the  Methodist  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  by  God;  that 
with  the  new  house  a  larger  number  of  girls  can 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  To 
take  one  of  those  poor,  degraded  Aleutian  girls, 

growing  up  a  mere  animal  without  ambition  and 
without  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  transforming  her  into  an  intelligent, 
self  respecting  Christian  woman,  is  a  work  that  an 
angel  would  leel  honored  in  being  allowed  to  do, 
and  that  is  the  work  which  God  has  committed  to 
the  Methodist  women  of  the  United  States  Surely, 
they  will  not  allow  the  society  through  which  they 
work,  to  lack  for  workers  or  funds  to  carry  on 
that  which  has  been  so  well  commenced. 

Fh  a  J  jssie  Lea  Home,  at  Unalaska,  Alaska. 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OP  TREASURY  AGENT 

MURRAY. 

Leaving  the  Seal  Islands,  August  8,  1894,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  9th.  and,  while  coal¬ 
ing  ship,  on  the  10ih,  we  visited  the  Jessie  Lee 
Home,  at  Unalaska,  where  some  twenty-six  native 
girls — mostly  orphan  Wdifs — are  at  school,  and  are 
making  wonderful  progress  in  education,  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  morality.  The  school  was  originally 
started  by  the  government,  as  a  public  school,  and 
subsequently,  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  rented  or  erected  additional  buildings 
and  established  the  home,  into  which  orphan  girls 
have  been  taken  and  kept,  fed,  clothed  and  edu¬ 
cated — snatched  out  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
that  surrounded  them  in  their  aboriginal  state. 

The  salaried  government  teacher  teaches  the 
whole  school,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class. 
There  is  no  missionary  work  attempted  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  beyond  what  his  wife  does  for  the 


physic  ii  ana  moral  welfare  of  the  orp'nn  girls  wno 
have  no  friends  to  look  after  them;  and  she  gives 
her  labor  and  time  for  nothing,  except  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  she  has  saved  them  from  a 
life  of  shame,  and  taught  them  physical  and  moral 
cleanliness  along  with  the  simp’e  truths  of  onr 
common  Christianity.  *  *  *  *  * 

Were  there  room  and  accommodations  in  the 
home  for  a  hundred  children  instead  of  a  score, 
they  could  very  readily  be  picked  up  and  saved  as 
easily  as  the  few  fortunate  ones  who  are  there  al 
ready;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  public  futids 
available  for  such  purposes,  and  the  ladies  who 
have  so  disinterestedly  commenced  the  good  work 
have  other  calls  on  their  limited  means  which  they 
feel  they  dare  not  overlook. 

It  is  a  pity  indeed  that  the  true  condition  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  Alaska  were  not  better 
known  among  Christiaus  who  have  the  means  as 
well  as  the  will  to  do  good,  for  small,  and  poor,  and 
humble  as  the  Jessie  Dee  Home  undoubtedly  is, 
its  influence  for  good  has  been  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  already  by  all  who  know  anythiug  of  its 
good  work,  that  already  Unalaska  is  known  as  one 
of  the  few  bright  spots — an  oasis  in  the  desert — 
in  the  moral  darkness  of  Alaska. 

Joseph  Murray,  Treasury  Agent. 

Unala3ka. 

_ 

Unalaska,  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  the 
same  name,  1200  miles  west  of  Sitka,  is  the  most 

important  settlement  in  Western  Alaska.  From 
its  position  it  is  the  present  and  future  commercial 
center  of  the  region.  In  the  vast  territory  tribu¬ 
tary  to  it  are  numerous  waifs,  many  of  them  the 
children  of  white  men,  whose  condition  is  thus  de 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  one  of  the  government  teach¬ 
ers:  “In  every  settlement  through  this  part  of  the 
country  may  be  found  poor,  defenseless  children 
clothed  only  in  rags,  with  no  one  to  provide  suita¬ 
ble  food  or  clothing  and  living  entirely  upon 
charity  as  may  be  found  among  a  heathen  people. 
There  are  many  destitute  children,  made  so  by  the 
drunkenness  and  the  vagabond  character  of  their 
parents.  In  the  Aleut  settlement  of  Afognak  the 
natives  have  sold  the  bedding  from  their  huts  to 
obtain  the  vile  stuff.  Now  the  future  of  this  race 
is  that  they  will  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  unless  they  are  Christianized,  and  ♦hat  soon  ” 
Here  at  Unalaska  the  Methodist  Woman’s  Home 
Society  iu  1889  entered  upon  the  noble  work  of 
taking  these  poor  children  out  of  their  squalor  and 
mental  darkness,  and  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  home  to  lift  them  into 
a  higher  civilization.  From  a  beginning  with  two 
orphan  waifs  from  the  island  of  Attou,  1000  miles 
west  of  Unalaska,  the  Home  family  has  increased 
in  June,  1895,  to  about  thirty,  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  that  careful,  conscientious  training  has 
wrought  in  the  children  was  marvelous.  While 
waiting  at  Unalaska  to  join  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Cutter  “Bear”  in  its  Arctic  cruise,  I  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Home  and  school,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  neater,  more 
intelligent,  well  behaved  set  of  children  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  country.  In  the 
school  room,  which  I  visited  repeatedly,  I  found 
that  good  progress  had  been  made  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  language.  Those  children  who 


had  been  iff  attendance  for  three  years  or  more  nut 
only  read,  write  and  speak,  but  also  seemed  to  do 
their  thinking  in  English.  In  geography  very 
good  work  was  done,  especially  in  map  drawing. 
In  arithmetic  they  seemed  to  encounter  their  great¬ 
est  difficulty,  but  many  of  the  older  pupils  have 
fully  conquered  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
and  one  of  the  girls  had  progressed  in  mental 
arithmetic  until  she  handled  quite  complex  opera¬ 
tions  with  ease.  In  the  Home  itself  I  saw  enough 
to  convince  me  that  good,  practical  instruction  in 
cooking  and  house  keeping  was  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  and  was  producing  perminent  results. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  past  summer, 
the  Home  has  been  maintained  in  a  small,  one  and 
one  half  story  cottage.  During  the  month  of 
August  a  commodious  house  has  been  erected. 
With  the  increase  of  its  facilities,  when  completed 
and  furnished  there  will  naturally  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  expenses,  and  doubtless  manv 
more  applications  for  admission.  To  hamper  the 
work  at  this  juncture  by  a  lack  of  funds  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  a  deplorable  backward  step. 

|  William  Hamilton, 

I  Assistant  Agent,  Education  for  Alaska. 

Undo  Sam’s  Broad  Realm. 

It  has  been  boasted  that  the  “sun  never  sets  on 
British  territory.”  Nor  does  the  sun  ever  set  on 
United  States  territory.  When  it  is  6  p.  m.  on 
Attoo  Island,  Alaska,  it  is  6:36  a.  m.  of  the  next 
day  on  the  east  coast  of  Maine.  Quoddy  Head, 
Me.,  is  our  easternmost  territory  in  longitude  67° 
W.;  Key  West,  Fla.,  our  southernmost;  Attoo  Island, 
in  longitude  1 73 0  E  ,  our  westernmost,  and  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska,  our  northernmost.  Half  way  be¬ 
tween  Quoddy  Head  and  Attoo  Island,  therefore, 
would  be  about  1270  W  ,  over  200  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco.  And  the  geographical  center  of  all 
our  positions,  including  Alaska,  is  about  550  N., 
no°  W.,  or  420  miles  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Montana.  These  are  astonishing 
facts,  are  they  not  ? 


J.  H.  Turner,  leader  of  the  Porcupine  river  sur- 
veying  party,  says  “that  the  Yukon  Indians  and 
the  Esquimaux  possesses  the  most  inordinate  appe¬ 
tite  tor  liquor  of  any  kind.”  He  has  known  an 
Esquimaux  to  take  a  couple  of  skins  and  start  out 
on  a  trip  of  400  miles  to  get  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
Another  one  came  to  their  camp  from  the  Arctic 
ocean,  200  miles  distant,  to  get  a  drink.  He  says, 
“all  they  live  for  is  to  trade  skins  to  whalers  for 
liquor.”  Some  of  the  social  abominations  of 
Alaska  have  been  abolished  by  law,  but  as  yet  the 
laws  are  but  poorly  enforced.  The  children  of 
these  people  must  be  saved,  if  possible,  and  for 
this  purpose  our  W.  H.  M.  S.  pleads  for  the  sus¬ 
taining  of  our  mission  Homes. 

Officials  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Seal 
Islands,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1891  and  ’92  that  regular  industrial  schools  were 
necessary,  where  the  pupils  might  live  under  the 
care  of  suitable  teachers  who  would  properly  guide 
them  as  they  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  give  them 
parental  care,  which  they  never  could  obtain  from 
their  ignorant  and  misguided  parents.  They  also 
testify  that  the  government  schools  have  not  been 


successtui  in  advancing  the  natives  in  the  direction 
of  American  citizenship,  but  that  where  these  or¬ 
phan  children,  or  worse  than  orphans,  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  earnest  Christian  teachers,  as 
in  our  Home  at  Unala-ka,  rapid  improvement, 
morally,  physically  and  intellectually  has  been 
made  in  a  few  years.  That  these  results  may  be 
brought  about  constant  help  is  needed  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cur; eat  wants.  Food  and  clothing  must  be 
had, ,  and  the  ordinary  repairs  made  on  houses  and 
domestic  belongings,  besides  teacher’s  salaries  and 
the  necessary  equipments  for  the  school  room. 

The  government  having  appropriated  money  for 
a  school  building  for  boys,  adjoining  our  girls’ 
Home,  it  is  extremely  necessary  that  our  mission 
work  and  efforts  broaden,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  train  these  native  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  that  they  may  go  from  the  school  and  Home 
well  equipped  for  business  life.  This  opportunity 
of  educating  the  native  youth  in  our  Home  in  Un- 
glaska  is  of  untold  importance,  “As  people  can  hot 

believe  in  Christianity  until  they  have  had  time  to 
be  educated  up  to  understanding  it,  and  the  men 
who  present  it  to  them.”  The  governor  of  Alaska 
in  his  report  for  1894  says,  “the  Rev.  William 
Duncan’s  success  in  his  mission  work  on  Annet 
Island  among  the  Metlakatla  Indians  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  plan  of  keeping  his  people 
constantly  employed  in  some  industrial  pursuit  or 
mechanical  art.  Nothing  subdues  and  civilizes  the 
savage  so  quickly  as  constant  and  remunerative 
employment.” 

Hence  we  believe  it  will  pay  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  to  look  well  after  the  interests  of  the 
coming  generation  of  this  “great  country”  of  un¬ 
told  resources.  Marian  Freeman  Gray. 


v  dual  is  included'  It  is  common  to  most  uncivil¬ 
ized  races,  and  is  traced  back  to  Egypt.  In  Alaska, 
Totem  ism  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  or¬ 
ganization.  The  tutelary  animal  is  regarded  some¬ 
times  as  the  ancestor,  sometimes  merely  as  the  per¬ 
sonation  of  .the  spirit  who  guides  and  directs  the 
destiny  of  the  tribe.  In  return  for  his  good  influ¬ 
ence,  he  requires  a  strict  service  from  his  people. 
He  has  his  feasts,  vigils,  and  ministers, — the  medi¬ 
cine  men.  The  subject  must  not  injure  him  in 
any  way,  nor  must  he  marry  in  his  own  Totem. 

The  Totems  are  of  three  classes,  clan,  family, 
and  individual.  The  clan  Totems  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  powers,  the  Crow  and  Wolf, 
as  follows :  frog,  goose  and  sea  lion  to  the  Crow ; 
bsar,  eagle,  whale,  shark  and  auk  to  the  Wolf. 
The  clan  Totem  is  supreme,  arid!  besides  this  these 
is  the  family  and  the  elective  individual  Totem. 

The  Totem  pole  is  then  a  veritable  family  tree, 
commemorating  through  its  grotesque  carvings, 
the  race,  history,  and  position  of  its  owner.  The 
pole,  which  is  often  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
sometimes  forms  the  doorway,  at  other  times  an 
ornament,  and  again  a  sepulcher.  The  different 
Totems  are  carved  with  wild  and  weird  symbolism 
and  decorated  in  a  highly  impressionist  style  of 
art,  and  read  upwards. 


The  Present  Conditions  and  Needs- 


Unga. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  Methodists  can  claim 
more  than  the  Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage, 
which  is  really  the  parsonage  for  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
and  Mrs.  McKinney,  who  are  the  government 
teachers,  and  who  are  doing  most  excellent  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  among 
the  men  from  the  gold  mines,  where  they  teach  an 
evening  school.  There  is  great  need  of  more 
books  to  use  among  the  class,  such  as  histories, 
biographies,  well  selected  religious  books.  Elevat¬ 
ing  stories  (all  in  clear  type)  will  greatly  assist  the 
workers  in  leading  these  people  to  a  better  life. 
Many  children  from  the  adjacent  islands  are 
anxious  to  attend  this  school,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  stay. 

^  O,  for  more  “faith  and  works”  throughout  the 
church,  that  would  enable  us  to  plant  an  Industrial 
Home  on  that  island ! 


Totem  Posts. 


fhe  Alaskan  Indians  hold  many  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  common  to  barbaric  races,  as  metempsycho¬ 
sis,  demon  and  ancestor  worship,  and  Totemism. 
This  last  finds  an  interesting  expression  in  the 
Totem  poles,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
village.  Totemism  is  a  form  of  animal  worship  in 
which  a  wh(  le  class,  rather  than  a  single  indi- 


On  October,  1894,  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  voted  to  in- 
yest  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
($3,560)  in  a  new  building  in  Unalaska,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Jesse  Eee  Home  being  far  too  small,  and  in 
great  need  of  repairs.  We  hesitated  with  so  small 
an  appropriation,  after  considering  the  facts,  that 
all  the  material  and  workmen  would  have  to  be 
shipped  sixteen  hundred  miles,  the  men  boarded, 
etc.  No  wonder  we  were  driven  hither  and  thither 
to  find  some  one  to  undertake  it.  At  last  a  firm  in 
Port  Townsend,  Washington,  because  they  had  the 
government  public  school  contract,  took  ours. 
While  looking  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  house  72x36,  two  stories  and 
attic  high  ;  give  it  one  coat  of  mineral  paint,  and 
when  our  money  gave  out,  stop ,  throwing  ourselves 
upon  the  good  sense  of  those  in  sympathy  with  our 
mission  for  its  completion,  who  thought  it  better 
to  do  that,  than  to  build  another  little  house,  and 
have  nothing  after  all  commensurate  with  our 
needs.  This  we  did,  and  are  now  stranded,  for  we 
could  not  put  in  conveniences  essential  in  all  well 
ordered  households,  nor  paint  the  interior.  Many 
other  items,  because  of  the  expense,  were  left  out. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  is  inadequate,  and  the  underpinning  is  decay¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  is  hardly  safe.  If  it  will  stand  the 
strain  of  moving,  we  will  put  it  in  the  rear  of  the 
new  home. 

We  are  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  room.  We 
find  a  furnace  will  be  the  most  economical  heating 
apparatus.  We  need  a  kitchen  range,  the  present 
one  has  been  a  test  of  the  graces  ot  the  spirit  for 
a  long  while.  (It  was  bought  at  Mr.  Tuck’s  own 
expense.)  A  force  pump  and  piping  are  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  water  from  the  lake. 

Then  all  the  furnishings  of  the  Home.  We  have 


so  little  that  sours:  about  all  that  is  comforable, 
and  that  is  very  little,  are  personal  belongings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  I  do  not  know  what  our 
teachers  would  have  done  this  bleak  winter  had  not 
Judge 'and  Mrs.  Woodward  been  kind  enough  to 
permit  them  to  use  their  household  effects,  while 
they  are  in  California. 

Let  us  look  at  it  honestly  and  see  where  we  are. 
It  is  our  foreign  field  at  home.  If  space  allowed, 

I  could  paint  you  pictures  that  would  rival  those 
of  Oriental  pagans,  and  stir  your  blood ;  many  of 
you  know  the  conditions.  We  have  put  our  hands, 
to  the  plow,  and  rich  rewards  have  come  in  help¬ 
fulness  to  the  helpless.  We  voluntarily  assumed 

this  trust,  and  stand  sponsors  for  it.  Your  bureau 
has  endeavored  to  do  its  best,  in  planning  and 
working.  We  need  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000). 
Shall  we  not  expect  that  these  needs  will  find  a 
responsive  chord  in  your  hearts,  and  that  the  great 
love  for  souls  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
needs,  will  form  a  union  that  will  be  active  in  aid¬ 
ing  those  benighted  Aleuts?  We  must  do  this 
work  on  business  principles.- 

We  have  not  helped  our  work  in  the  past  by 
being  parsimonious.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
we  must  get  out  into  a  broad  plain,  where  we  shall 
have  a  clearer  vision  in  regard  to  our  Alaskan 
mission. 

I  am  sure  that  each  bureau  feels  its  interests  the 
most  important,  but,  bureau  friends,  do  you  not 
see  and  acknowledge  that  Alaska  is  just  a  little 
different  and  needs  hearty  endorsement?  Of  course 
you  do.  Dear  conference  secretaries,  do  not  be 
satisfied  and  think  your  duty  to  Alaska  is  done;  if 
your  whole  conference  supports  one  or  two  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  many  conferences  do  not  aid  in  any  prac¬ 
tical  way.  Can  we  not  have  a  grand  rally  and 
finish  this  building  as  it  should  be?  Who  answers, 
“amen,”  with  a  check  toward  this  God-given  work? 
It  rains  or  snows  two  thirds  of  the  time.  It  often 
takes  two  weeks  to  dry  our  clothes,  we  have  not 
enough  clothing  to  keep  the  girls  clean  at  that 
rate.  No  one  knows  how  much  we  need  a  drying 
room,  and  a  play  room  for  a  crowd  of  restless  girls 
for  that  time.  O  help  us  to  get  the  building  done! 
I  am  often  asked  what  is  most  needed,  what  shall 
we  put  in  a  box?  etc.  Just  now  the  closet  is 
empty.  Miss  Sowle,  the  new  matron,  writes,  “  We 
seem  to  need  most  everything.  I  will  enumerate  a 
few,  and  your  judgment  will  help  you  fill  in  the  rest : 
“A  bolt  of  flannel  for  dresses,  girls’  boots  and  shoes, 
hose,  combs  and  brushes,  sheets  and  pillow  cases, 
handkerchiefs,  water  proofing  for  outside  garments, 
heavy  all  wool  flannel  for  underwear,  night  gowns, 
needles,  thread,  pins  and  darning  needles,  half 
dozen  dolls,  last  year’s  hats  with  trimmings  on, 
cvershoes,  embroidery  silks,  odds  and  ends,  all 
sorts  of  games,  illustrated  books,  chromos,  engrav¬ 
ings  and  ornaments  suitable  for  parlor  or  sitting 
room,  bedding,  (Mrs.  Tuck  has  had  to  use  her  own 
for  there  is  never  enough).  Tittle  coats  for  girls 
from  five  to  twelve  would  be  very  acceptable,  dry 
and  canned  fruits,  etc.,  and  so  on  and  so  forth." 

Large  gingham  work  aprons.  The  girls  could 
make  them  if  they  had  the  materials,  for  plain 
work  they  are  learning  to  do  well.  Miss  Sowle  is 
practical  and  can  make  and  mend,  also  Miss 
Mel  lor,  who  assists  her  out  of  school  hours. 


All  letters  of  inquiry,  boxes  and  barrels  sEould 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Agnes  L-  Sowle,  Jesse  Lee 
Home,  Unalaska,  Alaska.  As  Miss  Sowle  is  now 
the  matron  and  has  entire  charge  of  the  Home,  it 
is  important  this  notice  be  heeded.  Little  things 
can  often  be  sent  by  mail,  such  as  we  would  send 
from  one  State  to  another,  at  the  same  rate  of 
postage.  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  and  address  so 
that  Miss  Sowle  can  acknowledge  the  receipt. 

Notes. 

We  count  on  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  map  of 
Alaska — twenty-four  missions — distributed  among 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  largely.  Perhaps 
half  are  among  evangelical  denominations,  two 
being  Methodist. 

The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  New 
York,  December  3d.  An  offer  of  $50,000  to¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  a  Christian  college  in  Alaska, 
made  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  government 
superintendent  of  education  in  Alaska,  was  made, 
and  will  probably  be  accepted,  and  additional  funds 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  higher  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Alaska. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  at  Unalaska  is 
Rev.  L-  R.  Woodward,  a  member  of  the  California 
Conference.  He  is  at  home  for  the  winter  with  his 
wife  who  was  ill,  and  could  get  no  physician. 
They  hope  she  will  be  able  to  return  with  him  in 
March. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  taken  such  hold 
in  Alaska  that  a  separate  See  has  been  formed. 
Until  a  year  ago  it  was  attached  to  Vancouver. 
Now  they  have  a  bishop  of  Alaska. 

“  A  farewell  service  for  Bishop  Peter  Trimble 
Rowe,  who  was  recently  elected  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  the  district  of 
Alaska,  was  held  recently.  Bishop  Rowe  made  an 
address,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Langford,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.” 

We  see  other  denominations  stepping  in  and 
cultivating  the  fields  which  they  have  selected.  I 
wonder  if  we  realize  that  for  a  thousand  miles  our 
little  mission  is  the  only  light  house  that  sends  its 
beams  to  light  the  pathway  of  dark  and  polluted 
souls  to  this  “house  of  hope” — yea,  the  only  refuge 
for  many.  And  what  is  our  great  church  doing 
about  it?  It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  part  in  lay¬ 
ing  Christian  foundations  in  this  great  land.  We 
cannot  afford  to  longer  keep  our  hands  off.  What 
makes  us  so  anxious  is  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  vineyard,  no  one  else  will. 
It  is  ours,  and  ours  the  responsibility.  What  more 
can  I  say?  The  superintendent  writes:  “There 
is  not  a  day  but  children  are  at  the  door  crying  for 
admittance.  I  mean  literal  tears.”  Many  of  them 
worse  off  than  orphans.  I  can  only  pray  that 
these  cries  and  tears  may  find  lodgment  in  respon¬ 
sive  hearts^  that  conscience  may  be  quickened  and 
relief  come. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  the  faithful  woman  who  has  stood 
by,  when  left  alone,  and  cared  for  the  interests  of 
the  Home,  while  her  husband  superintended  the 
public  school,  is  suffering  with  nervous  prostration; 
she  hac  endured  so  much,  and  made  sacrifices  until 
she  can  no  longer  endure  the  strain  ;  she  ought  to 


Star? 


cotne  home ;  we  have  written  to  her  husband  time 
and  again  to  that  effect.  It  is  cruel  to  keep  her 
there."  We  ask  that  she  be  remembered  in  your 

prayers,  and  that  the  rest  she  will  have  during  the 
winter  will  enable  her  to  recuperate,  and  that  some 
of  us  will  have  the  privilege  of  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  when  she  comes,  and  letting  her  know  some- 
thingxff  our  appreciation  of  her  devotion. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mellor,  who  accompanied  Miss 
Sowle  as  the  assistant  teacher,  is  from  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Brooklyn  high 
school,  and  was  offered  a  position  in  the  same 
school,  but  preferred  a  missionary’s  life.  She  is 
one  of  God’s  chosen  ones,  and  comes  with  excellent 
recommendations.  As  we  talked  with  her  and 
caught  a  little  of  her  spirit,  we  were  lifted  upwards, 
as  she  told  us  her  love  for  the  Master,  and  as  we 
found  out,  she  did  not  wait  until  the  door  opened 
for  her  to  go  as  a  missionary  before  doing  blessed 
work  for  the  Master,  but  was  using  her  own  city 
as  a  drill  room  for  her  present  field  of  achieve¬ 
ments.  I  am  sure  in  these  latest  accessions  we 
have  no  ground  to  fear  they  will  fail,  but  every 
reason  to  believe  success  will  crown  them.  We 

feel  thankful  they  could  relieve  Mrs.  Tuck,  and  The  following  extras  from  letters  sefet  by 
leave  Mr.  Tuck  time  for  his  legitimate  duties  as  from  far  away  Alaska  will  be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  our 
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Mrs.  Belief’s  Topic. 

Mrs.  S.  Li.  Beiler,  who  spent  all  of  last 
summer  in  visiting-  the  various  missions 
established  in  Alaska,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  Foundry  M.  E.  Church  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  on  the  condition  of  women  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  lecture 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  tho  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  others  interested  in  tho  work 
were  present.  Mrs.  Beiler  descri'-ed  the 
condition  of  the.  Alaskan  women  as  being 
but  little  removed  from  that  of  women  in 
semi- barbarous  countries,  and  only  In  those 
places  where  Christianity  had  been  taught 
had  their  condition  been  in  any  way  bet¬ 
tered. 

Mrs.  Beiler  paid  attention  to  the  efforts  ! 
of  the  Russian  missions  in  this  regard,  and  j 
said  they  were  at  odds  with  those  of  re-  i 
ligious  denominations  in  this  country  be-  ! 
cause  they  had  the  idea  that  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  teach  the  natives.  She 
said  the  present  crying  necessity  was  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  natives,  and  in 


this  way  raise 
tian  people. 


a  new  generation  of  Chris- 
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superintendent  of  the  government  school. 


readers 

“  It  was  shortly  after  noon  of  Sunday,  May  17th,  that  the 
steamed  into  Unalaska  harbor  ;  and  we  teachers,  in 


Dora 


T  .  _  .  .  ,  , ,  ,  charee  of  our  Sunday-school  classes,  had  to  exercise  an  un- 

Inquiry  after  inquiry  comes  to  the  secretary  in  ^1  amount  of  self-control  in  order  to  keep  our  minds  on 
regard  to  the  money  contributed  to  name  rooms  in  the  ieSson  instead  of  flying  out  to  sea  to  carry  the  welcome 
the  Jesse  Lee  Home,  ‘‘Was  it  ever  done  ?”  “Why  which  our  tongues  have  been  waiting  to  utter  ever  since  the 

was  it  not  done?”  “Will  it  ever  be  done?”  “If  I  first  intimation  reached  US  of  a  passible  visit  from  Mrs 

1-ji  i*  i  T  Reiler  If  you  have  ever  had  the  experience  ot  not  seeing  a 

was  certain  my  money  had  been  applied  as  I  faTnipar  fa/e  for  two  years,  and  then  had  a  friend  and  co- 

directed  I  think  I  would  give  a  little  more.”  And  worker  like  Mrs.  Beiler  break  in  upon  you,  you  will  be  able 
similar  interrogatives.  Let  me  reply  that  the  to  sympathize  with  our  impatience, 
money  is  safe,  and  much  of  it  in  the  buUdfag^  y' 

It  was  not  “done  long  ago,  _  because  the  exchequer  gbse  on  deck.  It  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  such  a  com- 
was  not  equal  to  the  necessity,  the  abandonment  of  fort  and  delight  to  think  of  the  heart  to  heart  talks  which 
the  work  for  a  year  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  were  ill  store  for  us.  Mrs.  Beiler  had  been  seasick,  but  oth- 

whole  situation  for  awhile  held  all  plans  in  erwise  was swell.  ?he  veaui.?ua„fh  ^  after  her  Ion? 

.  .  r  more  When  evening  came,  althougU  tired  alter  ner  long 

abeyance,  until  we  were  sure  of  our  footing.  It  is  -^rne  Mrs-  Beiier  took  charge  of  our  Sunday  service  and 
now  the  purpose  to  place  all  names  given  in  the  J„ave  us  ’  a  nice  little  talk  on  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St. 
new  Home.  We  have  a  list,  but  for  fear  in  the  John.  Next  day  one  of  our  girls,  in  speaking  to  me  about 

changes  some  one  may  be  omitted,  we  ask  that  all  Mrs-  1^iler1naTlflvliey  ^  evemng  e  ore’  remar-e  > 

who  have  given  money  for  that  purpose  and  have  ,<E  is  less  than  a  month  since  Mrs.  Beiler  arrived,  yet 
not  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  will  much  has  been  done  to  advance  the  work  here.  Weteach- 
please  do  SO  during  the  present  month,  giving  ers  are  very  grateful  to  the  ladies  of  the  W.  H.  M  Society 
.  •  j  r  i  „  ,.1.  j  .  j  w  epndinp-  Mrs  Beiler  to  us  this  summer,  and  feel  sure 

amount  paid,  from  whom  and  the  name  desired  on  coming  will  be  most  Messed  in  its  results.” 

the  room,  door  or  window,  as  the  case  maybe.  In  another  letter  of  same  date  Miss  Mellor  writes  : 

Our  intention  is  to  have  this  attended  to  when  com-  “  Miss  Sowle,  Miss  Rinch  and  I  are  delighted  with  the 
munication  opens  in  the  spring.  There  is  not  the  way  Mrs.  Beiler  manages  things,  and  with  Mrs  Beiler  gen- 

/  ,  ,  •  ,•  r  .  jj*  °  ,  ,  ,  , .  .  prallv  She  is  so  motherly  it  is  a  treat  to  have  her  with  us. 

hast  objection  to  any  one  adding  to  what  they  have  y^lychaa"es  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Home  are 
given  or  to  others  giving  now.  marked,  and  could  the  threads  which  these  days  are  weav¬ 

ing  into’  our  character  be  examined  I  know  they  would  be 
found  tinged  with  a  glow  from  Mrs.  Beiler’s  own  christlike 
heart  and  wise  head.” 


Alaska. 


Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Agnes  L. 
Sowle,  Unalaska,  Alaska.  Jesse  Lee  Home  :  AH  boxes  or 

barrels  addressed  to  the  same,  care  North  American” Com- 1 
merqial  Co.,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

The  new  missionaries,  viz. :  Miss  Elizabeth  Mellor  and 
Miss  Agnes  L.  Cowle  have  gone  to  our  mission  in  Unalaska, 
the  latter  to  be  the  matron,  the  former  as  a  teacher  anal 
assistant  in  the  Home. 


IX  bright  Indian  children,  five  girls 
and  one  boy,  all  of  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  were  brought  down  on  one 
of  the  steamers  recently  by  Miss  M. 
Elizabeth  Mellor,  principal  of  the 
government  school  at  Unalaska,  who 
is  taking  them  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  higher 
educational  advantages.  The  children  range 
in  ages  from  12  to  14  and  are  exceptionally 
bright  and  intelligent,  speaking  fairly  good 
English  and  giving  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  their  studies.  While  most  of  them  are 
full-blooded  Aleuts  with  marked  Japanese 
features,  a  few  are  half- breeds-.  This  is 
their  first  glimpse  of  civilization  and  the 
magnitude  and  immensity  of  everything 
they  have  so  far  seen  is  to  them  a  never- 
ending  source  of  wonder.  The  sight  of  a 
street  car  moving  along  without  any  visi¬ 
ble  motive  power  was  to  them  at  first  awe¬ 
inspiring,  and  it  was  amazing  to  see  them 
look  it  over  carefully  and  even  to  looking 
under  it,  expecting  to  find  some  one  there 
to  whom  they  could  attribute  the  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  sight  to  them 
was  to  see  their  teacher  for  the  first  time 
using  a  telephone.  The  sight  to  them  of  an 
evidently  sane  person  talking  to  a  box  and 
holding  a  conversation  with  no  one  in  sight 
and  apparently  no  one  answering  was  too 
much  even  for  the  stoicism  of  an  Indian 
and  they  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  ex- 
1, nse  of  Mias  Mellor.  After  the  telephone 
had  been  explained  to  them  and  all  had 


been  given  an.  opportunity  to  test  it,  their 
faces  became  serious  and  they  looked  high 
and  low  and  all  around  the  box  for  the  man 
whose  voice  they  were  hearing. 

As  Alaska  is  devoid  of  either  frogs  or 
snakes,  the  sight  of  a  small  frog  hopping 
across  the  floor  proved  another  object  les¬ 
son  that  aroused  their  curiosity.  All  con¬ 
veniences  of  modern  civilization  are  equally 
marvelous  and  amusing  to.  them  and  tend 
to  make  them  very  interesting  to  those 
about  them. 

One  of  the  features  of  their  present  visit 
was  their  daily  visits  to  the  several  public 
schools  in  the  city  that  contributed  to  last 
year’s  Christmas  presents  taken  up  by  the 
Bear. 

The  children  were  carried  away  by  the 
large  number  of  white  children  and  very 
readily  recited  for  their  benefit.  They  were 
also  much  pleased  and  Interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  drills  as  well  as  the  marching  of  the 
children. 

Miss  Mellor  speaks  enthusiastically  of  her 
sohool  among  these  benighted  children  who 
she  says  she’  finds  very  bright  and  un¬ 
affected  so  that  they  finally  become  very 
attractive.  The  five  girls  have  been  in  the 
Jesse  Lee  Home  Methodist  mission  of  Una¬ 
laska,  where  they  received  their  industrial 
training,  while  their  intellectual  training 
was  given  them  in  the  public  school  under 
Mess  Mellor’s  charge.  The  oldest  girl  is  in 
fractions  in  arithmetic  and  reads  from  the 


fourth  reader.  Miss  Mellor  considers  all 
her  pupils  in  Unalaska  as  bright  as  white 
children,  thoug'h  their  abstract  reasoning  is 
not  so  broad;  they  are  as  quick,  however, 
as  the  whites  in  anything  that  calls  for 
imitation  or  memorizing.  Miss  Mellor’s 
school  is  diveded  into  two  classes,  subdi¬ 
vided  into  grades.  -During  the  past  year,,  ! 
with  one  assistant  teacher,  she  had  from 
thirty-three  to  sixty-seven  pupils,  most¬ 
ly  girls,  as  the  Russian  school  at 
that  place  se-em-s  to  monopolize  all  the 
boys,  being  evidently  satisfied  to  lot  the 
American  Protestants  experiment  on  the 
girls.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  men  will  need  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  encroaching  whites  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  especially  as  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  in  Unalaska  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Miss  Mellor,  who  hasi  been  three  years  in 
charge  of  the  school  in  Unalaska,  will 
make  her  report  of  her  school  work,  with 
recommendations,  to  Dr.  Sheldon.  Jackson, 
who,  as  general  agent  of  education  for 
Alaska,  makes  his  report  to  -the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  Mias  Mellor  first 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn 
and  expects  to  spend  the  winter  with 
friends  in  Washington,  her  return  to  Alas¬ 
ka  being  as  yet  uncertain. 

While  in  Seattle,  Miss  Mellor  and  the 
children  have  been  the  guests  of  ex-Mayor 
Wood. 


/  %  *3  Y 

Miss  Agnes  L.  Sowle  writes  November  19th  :  I  wish  I 
might  write  a  more  encouraging  letter  as  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  our  Home.  If  I  could  look  away  down  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  these  people,  perhaps  I  could  see  more  than  I 
think  I  see  by  outward  appearances. 

But  God’s  word  has  certainly  gone  forth  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  forth  fruit.  When  we  learn  of  the  superstition 
and  ignorance  in  which  people  are  kept,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  grasp  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  short  time. 
Also  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  no  one  outside  the 
Graeco  Russian  Church  will  ever  reach  heaven. 

During  the  summer  this  incident  happened :  A  child 
,  three  years  old  was  beaten  black  and  blue  by  a  drunken 
aunt  with  whom  he  had  been  left.  It  was  continued  so 
long  that  the  U.  S  Marshal  interfered.  He  brought  the 
child  to  the  Home  to  be  kept  until  the  court  decided  what 
was  to  be  done.  Of  course  we  took  the  poor  little  child  in, 
fed  him  and  bathed  his  aching  body  and  kept  him  until 
court  convened  The  court  decided  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  Home  until  of  age.  This  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  priest.  He  said  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  child 
to  be  beaten  to  death  than  to  come  under  the  care  and 
teaching  of  our  Home,  because  there  was  no  heaven  for  any 
outside  the  Russian  Church. 

This  incident,  together  with  the  sight  of  our  beautiful 
new  Home  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  has  .excited  the 
animosity  and  prejudice  of  the  Russian  priests  not  a  little. 
We  hope  to  overcome  it  by  the  continuation  of  good  deeds 
in  the  name  of  our  precious  Saviour,  who  I  am  sure  is  look¬ 
ing  on  with  deepest  pity  at  these  priest-ridden  people. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  medical  missionary,  one  who  cares 
not  for  money,  (for  these  people  will  soon  have  no  money, 
as  the  sea  otter  business  is  closed  in  these  localities,  which 
is  almost  the  only  occupation  whereby  they  receive 
money  ),  but  one  who  loves  souls,  and  will  tenderly  care  for 
the  body. 

We  know  of  one  who  is  willing  to  take  up  this  work,  if 
only  a  place  could  be  fitted  up  for  him,  and  the  necessary 
outfit  furnished.  It  would  be  the  means  of  helping  us  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  these  people  ;  for,  although  they 
dislike  us,  they  come  to  us  when  they  are  sick  or  in 
trouble. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  and  comfortable  we  are  in 
our  new  building,  and  we  can  do  so  much  more  efficient 
work  because  of  the  conveniences  on  every  hand !  We 
rejoice  every  day  that  it  is  an  actual  fact  we  are  living  in 
the  new  building,  with  all  its  desirable  appointments. 


dace,  as  viewed  from  any  direction,  and  the  first  that  is  vis- 
e  to  vessels  entering  the  harbor  from  Behring  Sea.  Stand- 
•  i g  as  it  does  for  “God  and  our  native  land,’’  holding  aloft 
the  light  of  our  American  freedom  and  civilization,  the  Jesse 
Lee  Home  becomes  a  veritable  “statue  of  liberty,’’ in  this 
but  half-Americanized  corner  of  our  country. 

And  the  star  spangled  banner  :  oh,  long  may  it  wave, 
O’er  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  ;  both  to  shield  and  to  save. 
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Woman's  Home  Missions. 


DELAWARE,  OHIO 


FEBRUARY,  1898 


[Left  from  Alaskan  Number.] 


A  Glimpse  of  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the  Jesse 

Lee  Home. 


After  nearly  a  week  of  stormy  weather,  during  which  the 
the  wind  and  rain  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a  test  of 
power,  Thanksgiving  Day  dawned  at  Unalaska  with  clouds 
instead  of  rain,  and  a  gentle  breeze  instead  of  the  terrific 
wind.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  clouds  began  to  furl  their 
misty  folds,  so  that  the  mountain  tops  were  soon  visible. 
Shortly  afterward  the  sun  burst  forth  in  splendor.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  nature  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  day  for  universal  thanksgiving  ;  and  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  “  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands  ;  let  the  hills 
be  joyful  together  before  the  Lord,”  were  verified. 

The  occupants  of  the  home  were  astir  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  eager  preparations  began  for  the  program  of  the  day. 
As  our  chapel  is  not  ready  for  use,  for  lack  of  furnishings 
we  utilized  the  parlor  and  reception  room  as  “chapel  pro 
tem ,”  and  it  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  We  had  a 
few  boards  put  together  as  a  platform,  and  covered  it  with 
Indian  mats.  Our  large  flag,  artistically  draped  on  the 
wall,  formed  a  beautiful  background  for  the  platform.  A 
smaller  flag,  of  which  we  are  not  so  choice,  had  been  raised 
during  the  cloudy  portion  of  the  morning,  as  we  were  not 
sure  which  course  the  clouds  would  take.  Ample  sitting 
room  was  provided  for  both  children  and  visitors.  A  small 
table  was  placed  upon  the  platform,  and  in  front  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  were  several  tall,  blooming  geraniums,  and 
a  beautiful  budding  rosebush.  At  eleven  o’clock  we  assem¬ 
bled  for  our  Thanksgiving  service.  The  opening  hymn  was 
well  chosen  : 

“  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice, 

Him  serve  with  mirth,  His  praise  forth  tell, 

Come  before  Him  and  rejoice.” 

This  was  followed  by  other  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  one  being,  “We  Plough  the  Fields,  and  Scatter,” 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mellor,  who  had  been  training 
the  children  for  this  occasion.  Could  Isaac  Watts,  Wm. 
Keithe,  and  other  great  writers  have  heard  their  inspired 
words  as  they  were  sung  by  these  children,  their  hearts 
would  have  been  moved,  and  again  they  would  thank  the 
Father  for  bestowing  on  them  the  power  to  give  to  mankind 
such  soul-stirring  words.  Our  praise  then  found  expression 
in  the  96th  and  100th  Psalm  as  Miss  Sowle,  who  presided, 
read  them.  As  she  closed  the  Book,  what  strains  were  those 
that  softly  breathed  in  the  air,  and,  increasing  in  volume, 
floated  up  and  up,  until  they  seemed  to  lift  our  spirits  to  the 
throne?  Oh  the  majesty  of  that  sublime  hymn,  “Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  ”  Our  heads  were  bowed,  and 
we  followed  Miss  Rinch  as  she  offered  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

After  another  hymn,  the  children  repeated  the  23d  Psalm, 
and  then  Miss  Ada  Mellor  talked  to  the  children  for  twenty 
minutes,  giving  a  history  of  the  day,  as  observed  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  She  told  them  of  the  President’s  procla- 


54th  CONGRESS, 
1st  Session. 


S.  1736. 


January  23, 1896. 

Mr.  Teller  introduced  tbe  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


BILL 


To  grant  a  tract  of  land  in  the  District  of  Alaska  to  the  Woman’s 
Home  Misdonary  Society  of  fho  M  fit.kod.lfit  TDpicuxopn  1  Olim-cli . 


1  Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa - 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  title  to  the  following  land,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  a 


4  point  on  high-water  line  of  the  proposed  town  site  of  Unalaska, 


5  as  surveyed  in  1892  by  Francis  Tagliabue,  United  States  dis- 

6  trict  surveyor,  where  the  easterly  line  of  Teller  street  inter- 


7^  sects  said  high-water  line;  thence  southwesterly  along  the 

8  southerly  line  of  said  street,  or  if  extended,  for  a  distance  of 

9  forty  chains;  thence  southeasterly  at  a  right  angle  with  the 

10  first  course  for  a  distance  of  forty  chains;  thence  northeasterly 

11  at  a  right  angle  with  the  last  course  for  a  distance  of  forty 

12  chains;  thence  northwesterly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  last 

1 3  course  for  a  distance' of  twenty-six  and  one-half  chains ;  thence 
northeasterly  at  right  angle  with  last  course  to  high-water  line ; 


14 


.2- 

15  thence  northwesterly  along  said  high-water  line  to  place  of 

16  beginning.  Said  tract  of  land  containing  one  hundred  and 

17  sixty  acres  and  being  the  tract  claimed  by  the  Woman’s  Home 

18  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  ac- 

19  cordance  with  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  repeal  timber-cul- 

20  ture  laws  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  March  third,  eight- 

21  een  hundred  and  ninety-one  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes,  ten  hun- 

22  dred  and  ninety-five),  by  which  “  all  tracts  ot  land  not  exceed- 

23  ing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  any  one  tract  now 

24  occupied  as  missionary  stations  in  said  District  of  Alaska  are 

25  lieroloy  excepted”  frum  appropriation  and  entry  as  manufac- 

26  turing  stations,  trading  posts,  or  town  sites,  be  and  is  hereby, 

27  confirmed  and  established  to  the  “Woman’s  Home  Missionary 

28  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church Provided,  also, 

29  That  the  small  fresh-water  pond,  sometimes  known  as  Iliuliuk 

30  Lake,  and  outlet  to  the  same,  that  is  within  the  above- 

31  described  lines,  shall  continue  to  remain  the  property  of  the 

32  United  States:  And  provided,  also,  That  the  said  society 

33  shall  forever  leave  a  strip  of  land  fifty  feet  wide  along  the 

34  beach  for  a  road. 
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A  Real  Christmas  Tree  and  Presents 
for  Aleut  Waifs. 


HO  will  be  the  first  to  give  a  Christmas  present  to  the 
little  Aleut  girls  and  boys  of  Unalaska?  Capt.  Tuttle,  of  the 
revenue  cutter  Bear  not  only  will  go  on  a  voyage  to  save 
the  whalers,  but  he  will  take  to  Unalaska  the  first  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ever  seen  on  the  island.  There  are  more  than 
forty  bright-eyed  little  girls  in  Unalaska,  and  nearly  as 
many  boys,  gathered  in  from  surrounding  islands.  Some 
of  them  are  waifs,  having  been  abandoned  by  their  pa¬ 
rents;  others  are  in  the  Jessie  Lee  Mission  Home,  and  still 
others  live  with  their  parents. 

Like  all  other  islands  of  that  vicinity,  Unalas'ka  island  is 
almost  barren  of  trees.  In  winter  the  wind  roars  through 
the  little  valleys  and  over  the  hills,  and  few  trees  have  been 
found  strong  enough  to  live.  One  tree  was  planted  behind 
a  wall;  it  grew  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  there  stopped, 
because  the  wind  blew  too  hard. 

There  will  be  a  merry  time  among  the  docile  and  fun- 
loving  Aleut  children  this  Christmastide.  They  will  gaze  on 
that  rare  product  of  a  far-away  clime— a  Christmas  tree— of 
which  they  have  heard  so  much;  and  they  will  have  pres¬ 
ents,  too;  a  ship  load,  perhaps,  for  Capt.  Tuttle  has  offered 
to  take  whatever  is  donated  to  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
the  northland.  He  has  not  forgotten  them,  and  they  will  never  forget  him. 

When  the  Bear  sails  next  Thursd  day  she  should  carry  a  present  for  every 
little  girl  and  every  little  boy  on  Unalaska  island.  The  Post-Intelligencer  will 
receive  presents  at  the  business  office  and  will  see  that  they  are  safely  delivered 
aboard  the  rescue  ship. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  give  a  Christmas  present  to  the  little  Aleuts? 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  THE  ALEUT  CHILDREN.  I 


The  First  Tree  for  Uaalaska  Will  Be  Loaded  With  Prese«ts 

From  Seattle. 

UCH  a  Christmas  as  never  before  known  will  be  cele- 
biated  at  Una'aska  this  year.  Yesterday  presents  for 
.he  little  Aleut  girls  and  boys  began  to  accumulate  in 
the  business  office  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  and  when 
Capt.  Tuttle  leaves  with  the  Bear  and  the  first  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  for  Unalaska  he  will  take,  a  goodly  number  of 
offerings  from  the  kind-hearted  people  of  Seattle 

The  first  present  left  with  the  Post-Intelligencer  was 
a  long  cylindrical  package'  from  the  Juniors  of  the  First 
Christian  church.  The  Juniors  also  sent  another  package  containing  two 
games,  picture  papers  and  cards,  with  this  message  to  the  Aleuts:  “A  Merrv 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all.” 

Yesterday  Capt.  Tuttle  received  the  Christmas  tree,  and  had  it  stowed 
away  in  a  safe  place  on  the  Bear.  It  is  a  fine  evergreen,  and  will  hold  manv 
presents  and  bright  candles  for  the  most  joyous  time  of  all  the  year  When 
the  Bear  reaches  Unalaska  early  in  December-  the  tree  will  be  delivered 
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of  the  government  school,  and  will 


to 

be 


4  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Mellor,  in  charge 

♦  es>r»d  for  by  her  until  the  holidays. 

T  The  rescue  ship  will  leave  Seattle  on  Friday,  at  the  latest,  so  that  the 

X  people  of  this  city  who  wish  to  remember  the  Aleut  waifs  have  only  today 

♦  and  tomorrow  in  which  to  leave  presents  with  the  Post-Intelligencer  The 

♦  time  is  short,  but  it  is  long  enough;  and  from  the  responses  already’  made 

Y  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  the  Aleutians  will  be  glad-  w 

dened  by  a  Christmas  that  will  ever  live  in  their  memory.  £ 

Who  will  neglect  this  opportunity  to  send  a  message  and  a  present  to  be  t 
hung  on  the"  first  Christmas  tree  for  the  gentle  little  children  of  the  north’  X 

♦  X 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  ALEUTS. 
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M.  ELIZABETH  MELLOR. 
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ADA  MELLOR. 


Unalaska,  nearly  1,800  miles  from  Seattle,  is  equipped  by  the  bounty  of  the 
United  States  with  an  excellent  school,  where  Aleut  girls  and  boys  are  given 
thorough  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  work  is  intrusted 
'to  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Mellor,  who  has  taught  for  two  years  at  Unalaska.  Now 
she  is  assisted  by  her  sister,  Miss  Ada  Mellor,  the  school  having  grown  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  to  require  two  teachers.  Both  young  ladies  claim  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as 
their  home,  although  Miss  Ada  Mellor  has  just  completed,  a  course  in  kinder- 
gartning  at  Chicago.  “We  apply  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  and 
make  them  the  basis  of  all  our  endeavors  to  teach  the.  Aleuts,”  says  Miss  Mel¬ 
lor.  “The  children  are  exceedingly  docile  and  quick  to  learn,  and  cause  almost 
no  trouble  at  all.  The  girls  in  particular  are  bright.  They  are  studious 
and  remember  exceedingly  well.” 

Strangers  at  Unalaska  and  Dutch  Harbor  rarely  fail  to  visit  the  government 
school,  and  they  are  always  more  than  rapaid  for  their  trouble.  Like  all  young 
pupils,  the  Aleut  school  children  are  shy;  yet  they  make  a  creditable  showing 
when  asked  to  recite  their  lessons.  In  some  instances,  they  speak  with  a  very 
perceptible  accent,  but  watchfulness  and  patience  on  the  part  of  their  teachers 
are  giving  the  children  command  of  pure  English. 

Among  these  children  one  finds  a  peculiar  type,  the  Russian  creole:  and  oc¬ 
casionally  there  appears  a  smiling  little  girl  with  a  broad  face,  high  cheek 
bones  and  swarthy"  Asiatic  features,  made  strikingly  prominent  by  sparkling 
blue  eyes  and  the  blackest  of  hair. 

The  government  school  building  at  Unalaska.is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  imaginable.  Nearly  surrounded  by  jagged  mountains,  rising 
well  up  toward  4,000  feet,  it  occupies  a  cosy  little  plain  and  overlooks  the  twin- 
harbored  gateway  to  Bering  sea,  while  on  a  pebbly  beach,  only  a  few  yards 
away,  the  breakers,  with  rhythmic  roar,  like  famous  Coronado,  dash  themselves 
to  spray. 
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Our  Flag:.  ^9 

HEN  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Beiler,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  was  at  Unalaska,  Alaska, 
last  year,  where  the  Methodist  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  has  a  home 
for  girls,  this  incident  occurred,  as  told 
by  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  : 

“  One  of  the  children  in  the  home 
died ;  whereupon  a  Russian  priest,  representing  the  Greek 
Church,  which  was  in  full  control  when  the  region  was 
a  part  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  sent  word  that  he  intended 
to  bury  the  child. 

“  Mrs.  Beiler  replied  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  burial  and  that  his  services  would  not  be  needed.  He  sent 


word  again,  this  time  in  a  most  imperative  mood,  declaring 
that  he  was  going  to  carry  out  his  plan  in  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Beiler  sent  word  to  him  to  come  and  talk  it  over ;  he  did 
so,  the  conversation  taking  place  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 
Still  he  persisted  in  his  demands,  and  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  body  by  force,  when  Mrs.  Beiler  went  into 
an  adjoining  room  and  returned,  holding  the  stars  and  stripes 
over  her  head,  and  saying  to  the  interpreter  :  ‘Tell  the  priest 
that  I  am  an  American  woman;  that  this  is  American  soil; 
that  I  am  under  the  protection  of  this  flag,  and  that  if  he 
dares  to  interfere  with  our  rights  in  this  case,  or  give  us  any 
further  disturbance,  it  will  be  At  his  peril  !  ’  That  ended 
the  controversy.” 
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L  fr?  y  -  forward  to  give  The  little  fellow  a 

warm  welcome,  and  he  gave  to 
each  a  smile  and  a  hand  shake,  but 
I  felt  for  the  little  chubby  brown 
hand,  so  vigorously  was  it  shaken 
by  the  preachers,  until  I  finally 
withdrew  with  him  to  my  place  of 
entertainment,  where  I  gave  him  a 
cot  in  my  room  on  which  to  sleep. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  night  I 
heard  him  turning  and  turning,  and 
I  asked,  “  Ivan,  Ivan,  what  is  the 
matter?”  and  he  answered  in  a  pit¬ 
iful  way,  “  hot;  hot.”  I  jumped  up 
and  threw  all  the  covers  off  him  ; 
the  little  man  from  the  land  of  ice¬ 
bergs  was  too  warm,  but  how  he 
does  enjoy  these  days  oi  snow  and 
ice  ! 

He  seems  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  and  is  never  lonesome  or 
homesick.  He  is  quite  observant, 
and  is  a  favorite  with  the  children. 
He  likes  to  be  around  Mr.  Spurlock 
ERHAPS  the  readers  of  our  and  myself,  and  to  do  little  errands 
paper  would  like  to  hear  for  us.  He  cannot  sit  or  stand 

about  our  Alaskan  boy,  Ivan,  still,  but  is  always  in  motion.  He 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  we  were  is  short  and  thick,  with  features 

happily  surprised  in  him  ;  we  were  d  lite  a  ..  j  ,,  when  you 

fearful  he  might  be  a  tough  dm-  ask  hfm  wha,  his  Jme  is>  he  wiu 

My  husband  and  I  went  to  Omaha  s F  &  „  Pen  ,  He  tells  me  that 
to  meet  him,  or  rather  we  started,  h|  father  was  a  govemment  em- 

rll  o  r  ployee,  but  was  killed  in  a  fight, 

The  North  Nebraska  Conference  he  ut  in  the  Greek 

was  in  session  at  Schuyler,  a  town  p  ;  ,s  h  w£ich  :  think  wlll 

on  the  railroad  over  which  I  had 


secured  a  passifor  him,  so  we  tele¬ 
graphed  the  conductor  to  put  him 
off  at  Schuyler ;  then  we  were  some¬ 
what  confused  to  know  how  to  pro¬ 


explain  his  name — Ivan  means 
John  in  Russian  language,  and 
Penkoff  is  a  Russian  name. 

When  you  ask  him  his  nationali¬ 
ty  he  answers, ‘‘ Native.”  He  has  a 


ceed  with  him  after  we  should  get  ^  disposition,  and  gets  along 
him  to  the  Conference,  tearing  he  we^ith  Fhe  children. 
might  prove  more  than  we  could 


manage.  However,  I  staid  at  the 
church  and  Mr.  Spurlock  went  to 
the  station  for  the  boy.  From  the 
station  he  brought  him  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  to  “  shine  him  up  ”  a  little. 
Then  he  came  to  the  vestibule  of 
the  church,  where  I  met  him,  and 
would  you  believe  me  ?  The  dear 
little  “  Brownie  ”  just  seemed  all 
my  own,  and  he  looked  at  me  as 
confidently  as  if  he  knew  and 
trusted  me.  I  took  him  to  a  seat, 
but  we  did  not  sit  long,  for  there 
was  soon  a  call  to  bring  the  little 
“  Priceless  Jewel  ”  to  the  platform 
that  all  might  enjoy  a  sight  of  him. 

I  introduced  him  as  a  “  Klondike 
Nugget  of  priceless  value.”  He 
stood  shyly  beside  me,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  session  a  crowd  came 


York ,  Neb.  Mrs.  B.  Spurlock. 
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suffering  of  the  Esquimaux  for  food  and  clothing  and  cor¬ 
rectly  judged  that  the  domestic  reindeer  which  answered 
all  things  for  other  Arctic  peoples,  would  do  the  same  for 
the  Alaskans.  Dr.  Jackson,  not  discouraged,  appealed  to 
the  public  through  the  city  papers.  Our  own  President, 
W  hen  the  sun  sets  in  Alaska  it  is  an  hour  high  in  Maine,  Mrs.  Fisk,  and  Mrs.  Teller,  in  honor  of  whose  husband 

- .  — -  the  government  reindeer  station  in  Alaska  is  named, 

The  Alaskans  called  the  first  white  people  whom  theyTeller  Station,  were  among  those  who  gave  Dr.  Jacksof? 
saw,  “snowmen.”  They  were  greatly  puzzled  as  to  where  substantial  endorsement  and  encouraged  him  in  an  enter- 
they  came  from  as  they  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Prise  the  greatness  of  which  he  must  forsee  as  he  surveys 
another  race.  When  they  saw  the  “  snow  men”  do  what tbe  vast  tundras  of  Alaska.  And  now  behold  how  provi- 
they  had  never  seen  before,  for  instance,  as  striking  adentiaU 

match  or  shooting  a  gun,  they  were  so  frightened  in  their  For  the  PurPose  of  carrying  food  to  the  Klondike  the  Sec- 

own  phrase  they  all  “  died  ” _ fainted.  retary  of  the  Interior  permits  the  War  Department  to  use 

- _  the  two  hundred  reindeer  which  have  been  trained  to  he 

harness  at  Teller  Station  and  to-day’s  journals  announce 
that  the  same  authority  has  ordered  from  Norway  six  hun¬ 
dred  more,  such  transportation  being  the  only  available  to 
reach  with  food  the  people  who  have,  rushing  to  the  Klon- 


Tedd'Your  Friends  :  We  earnestly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  through  them  to  that  of  other 
friends  of  Christ,  the  suggestion  made  on  another  page  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  that  the  officers  of  the  missionary 
society  of  the  denomination  to  which  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  belong  who  go  to  Alaska,  be  notified  of  their  presence. 
“This  will  be  of  very  great  assistance,”  says  Dr.  Jackson, 
to  the  missionaries  who  shall  be  sent  to  Alaska  in  looking 
after  their  own  flocks  and  gathering  them  up  into  bands  of 
Christians  and  churches  for  mutual  edification  and  mutual 
support. 

We  recognize  that  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley  deserves  our 
warmest  thanks  in  that  he  restored  confidence  in  Secretary 
Reid’s  choice  of  Unalaska,  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  Alaska  for  Methodist  missions  when  we  were  about  to 
abandon  our  work  there.  Dr.  Buckley,  as  a  tourist,  set  on 
foot  an  investigation  which  resulted  in  proving  that  Dr. 
Reid  had  “  built  greater  than  he  knew,”  and  we  therefore 
joyfully  returned  to  this  unique  and  promising  field.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  who  had  been  a  father  to  our  work,  and  a 
wise,  broad-minded  helping  brother,  deprecated  our  de¬ 
parture  with  both  sorrow  and  reproof,  while  Capt.  Healy  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Bear,  a  Catholic,  wrote  us  a  kindly 
letter  of  remonstrance, 
ours,  whereof  we  are  glad 


dike,  fallen  into  the  perils  of  starvation. 

THE  reindeer  in  the  twentieth  century. 

This  patient,  noble  creature  now  enters  prominently  into 
human  world-history.  With  great  qualities  he  has  come  to 
stay.  A  mighty  century  closes  with  the  eyes  of  the  world 
on  the  two  extremes  of  the  globe,  the  frozen  Arties  and  the 
burning  tropics,  Alaska  and  Africa.  Two  noble  animals, 
creatures  of  burden,  products  of  the  zone,  stand  forth  prom¬ 
inently— the  reindeer  and  the  camel.  In  the  Arties  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  the  facilities  of  transportation  by  steam  and 
electricity,  there  will  be  points  that  can  be  reached  only  by 
this  animal. 

]/Y U-CnAAJt!^  oIaa. i) 

Memorandum  from  Alaska- 

itqr  — 

DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  AGENT 
”  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 

The  discovery  of  rich  gold  mines  in  Alaska  has  called  tc 
£bat  distant  land  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  friends  ol 
Now  with  God’s  help  Unalaska  is  missions  for  twenty  years  past  have  talked  to  deaf  ears  and 

unsympathetic  hearts  as  they  have  plead  for  means  for 

- - _  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  native  population  of  Alaska. 

The  Concert  Lesson  on  Alaska  is  of  such  importance  Public  sentiment  was  against  them;  there  was  a  feeling 
that  every  auxiliary  should  at  once  begin  preparation  for  it.  throughout  the  country  that  nothing  good  could  come  from 
It  is  advised  that  societies  hold  a  special  meeting  (in  the  Alaska’  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  Alaaka  worth  the  at- 
evening,  perhaps)  and  give  the  affair  a  social  character.  tention  of  the  American  people.  Now  alj  this  is  changed, 
Very  many  auxiliaries  will  find  at  their  command  persons  and  tbe  P°Pulations  of  the  civilized  wprld  are  vieing  with 
who  have  been  to  Alaska  and  who  will  gladly  add  to  the  one  another  as  to  which  can  soonest  reach  the  new  gold 
interest  by  personal  incidents  and  display  of  their  curios.  de^ds- 


Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  sources  of  information  which 
are  suggested  and  to  receive  the  full  benefit  send  for  them 
now.  Study  every  point  in  connection  with  the  map,  and 
j  do  not  undertake  the  lesson  without  such  stud}?,  s.  T.  D.  1 

How  remarkable  are  the  providences  of  God  in  the  events 
of  human  life  !  As  though  in  anticipation  of  the  great  in¬ 
flux  of  men  to  the  almost  inaccessible  Klondike  and  other 
golden  solitudes  of  Alaska,  the  scheme  of  introducing  the  1 
Siberian  reindeer  into  Alaska  took  possession  of  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  only  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  perseverance  characteristic  of  this  great  civilizer  of 
our  western  and  Arctic  wilds. 

After  thoroughly  investigating  the  capabilities  of  Alaska 
as  a  field  for  the  rearing  of  reindeer,  he  appeared  through 
Senator  Teller  before  Congress  who  asked  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  the  importation  of  that  animal  from  Siberia. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  the  fifty-first  Congress.  He  saw  the 


The  incoming  crowds  will  create  new  conditions  and 
bring  new  responsibilities  to  the  American  churches.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  missionary  societies  of 
the  country  should  move  promptly  and  with  broad  views 
in  sending  in  wide-awake  men  to  leaven  the  growing  com¬ 
munities  with  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
thousand  people  will  go  this  coming  spring  to  Alaska,  and 
with  them  should  go  the  minister.  All  who  have  friends  or 
acquaintances  proposing  to  go  to  this  region  should  write, 
to  the  officers  of  the  missionary  society  of  their  denomina¬ 
tion  giving  the  name  of  the  individual,  the  church  with, 
which  they  are  connected  in  his  State,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
known  the  point  in  Alaska  to  which  they  are  going.  This 
will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  missionaries  that 
shall  be  sent  to  Alaska  in  looking  after  their  own  flocks  and 
gathering  them  up  into  bands  of  Christians  and  churches 
for  mutual  edification  and  mutual  support. 


>1 
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The  gold  fields  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  territory  a 
thousand  miles  long  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  wide. 
Consequently  an  unusually  large  number  of  ministers  will 
be  needed  to  care  for  so  widely  extended  a  field.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  three  thousand  communicants  of  our 
Protestant  church  reached  Alaska  during  the  past  fall,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  are  without  gospel  privileges,  except  such  as 
they  are  making  for  themselves — -the  few  ministers  that 
were  appointed  in  the  fall  failing  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
country  before  winter  set  in.  The  coming  of  the  white  meq 
in  large  numbers  brings  with  it  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  intoxicating  liqums  and  vice,  consequently  much  prayer 
should  be  made  for  the  natives  that  have  come  out  from 
heathenism  on  the  Lord’s  side,  and  unusual  efforts  should 
be  made  to  reach  the  still  larger  numbers  who  have  been 
neglected  in  the  past  and  have  never  heard  the  gospel.  The 
church  of  God  cannot  be  too  active  or  act  too  strongly  or 
act  too  speedily  for  the  exigency  that  has  arisen  in  Alaska. 
What  is  done  should  be  done  at  once.  Every  individual 
interested  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  evangelization 
of  the  masses  of  heathen  in  caring  for  the  flock  of  God 
scattered  in  a  new  section  should  examine  themselves  and 
plan  for  larger  contributions  and  greater  self-denial  in  giv¬ 
ing  that  the  treasury  of  their  church  may  be  filled  up  for 
just  such  an  emergency. 

(Mrs.  A.  F.  Beiler  joined  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  June  21st,  and  in  bis  company  made  a  trip  up  and 
down  the  Yukon  Valley  to  the  celebrated  Klondike  mines, 
being  absent  from  Unalaska  nearly  three  months. 

Mrs.  Beiler  took  very  full  notes  of  the  trip,  and  when 
well  enough  will  probably  send  us  an  account  that  our 
readers  may  catch  something  of  her  enthusiasm  over  the 
country  and  mission  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 
Her  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  native  people  and 
their  queer  customs,  of  the  novel  conditions  of  the  mining 
camps,  will  greatly  interest  our  readers,— Ed.) 


DR.  SHEDDON  JACKSON. 

It  was  expected  that  the  work  of  the  Methodist  women 
in  Alaska  would  be  written  up  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Beiler,  Secre¬ 


tary  of  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  in  the  jyjernoriai  Home  at  Unalaska  being  the  only  evangelizing 


Our  Mission  at  Unalaska* 


three  or  four  others  were  sent  to  Captain  Pratt’s  celebrated 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  school  is  doing  a  large  preparatory  work  for  that 
people.  If  in  the  near  future  there  shall  be  any  native 
teachers  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  if  there  shall  be  any  native 
Christian  homes  and  native  Christian  parents,  they  are  now 
in  process  of  being  created  by  that  school — the  Jesse  Lee 


providence  of  God'Mrs.  Beiler  being  laid  aside  by  sickness, 
I  very  heartily  accept  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  McCabe 
to  write  with  regard  to  this  work. 

The  Home  Methodist  Missionary  Society  has  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  fortunate  and  blessed  in  securing  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Beiler  for  its  work  in  Alaska.  Those  who  have  kept  them¬ 
selves  posted  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
past  have  secured  some  knowledge  of  the  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  have  been  encountered  ;  of  the 
long  struggle  to  secure  the  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  which  could  be  sheltered 
the  Methodist  work.  A  few  know 
that  after  the  money  was  raised  and 
the  building  erected,  that  through 
the  dishonesty  of  the  contractor,  who 
was  employed  because  he  had  secured 
other  contracts  in  the  same  pLce  for 
the  United  States  government,  and  on 
that  account  was  supposed  to  be  reli¬ 
able,  the  work  was  so  poor  that  the 
building  was  considered  unsafe  from 
the  start.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
who  were  invited  to  investigate  the 
matter,  recommended  that  the  build¬ 
ing  be  all  taken  to  pieces  and  rebuilt 
from  the  foundation.  Such  were  the 
conditions  when  Mrs.  Beiler  reached 
Unalaska  last  June. 

After  a  personal  examination  of  the 
situation,  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  building  need  not  be  torn  down 
but  could  be  rearranged  and  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  a  good  building.  To 
this  task  she  set  herself  with  great 
diligence  and  rare  judgment,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember  the  home  was  able  to  be 
removed  from  the  rented  building 
which  it  had  occupied  for  several 
and  commodious  quarters  of  its  own. 


influence  at  work  among  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska. 

When  in  November  the  revenue  cutter  “Bear”  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  try  and  land  a  relief  party  to 
go  overland  to  the  four  hundred  whalers  imprisoned  in  the 
ice  an’d  in  danger  of  starvation,  north  of  Point  Barrow, 
Captain  Tuttle  announced  through  the  newspapers  of 
Seattle  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  carry  free  of  freight 
any  Christmas  presents  that  the  citizens  might  wish  to  send 
to  Unalaska  for  the  destitute  Aleut  children  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Methodist  Home.  The  project  was  taken  up 


native  house  in  Alaska.  By  courtesy  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 


years  into  new 


had  been  the  eye-sore  of  its  friends  and  the  laughing  stock 
of  its  enemies  is  now  the  admiration  of  all  residents,  and  all 
join  in  hearty  expressions  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
managed  by  Mrs.  Beiler.  It  is  a  large,  two-and-a-half-story 
building,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  government  school 
house,  is  the  most  pretentious  building  in  the  place.  It  is 
in  charge  of  two  Methodist  ladies,  Miss  Agnes  L.  Sowle,  of 
Hagerman,  New  York,  being  principal,  and  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Rinch,  of  Canada,  being  her  assistant.  Residing  under  the 
same  roof  and  giving  some  assistance  outside  of  school 
hours  are  the  sisters  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Ada  Mellor,  who 
teach  the  government  school. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  thirty  children  in  the  home 
belonging  to  the  Aleut,  race.  During  the  last  summer  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  home  was  taken  at  the  expense 


with  enthusiasm  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
The  building  that  that  city,  and  the  children  in  those  schools  made  Christmas 
presents  to  the  children  in  Unalaska.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one  about  two  tons  of  dolls,  drums,  whistles,  jumping 
jacks,  games,  picture  books,  candy,  etc.,  were  sent  in,  so 
that  the  friends  of  the  mission  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  next  Christmas  will  be  a  very  happy  day  at 
that  distant  mission. 

Unalaska  harbor  being  the  natural  stopping  place  for 
vessels  passing  from  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  to  the  Yukon 
river,  has  grown  into  new  importance  through  the  gold  dis¬ 
coveries,  so  much  so,  that  this  present  winter  six  iron  steam¬ 
ers  are  being  built  in  its  harbor  employing  some  twro  or 
three  hundred  white  workmen,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
Methodist  minister  stationed  there  that  these  men  as  well 
as  the  natives  might  have  Gospel  privileges. 

The  coming  and  going  of  so  many  sailors  makes  it  very 


of  a 


wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago  to  that  city  to  be  educated,  and  important  that  a  hospital  should  be  established  at  that  place, 


which  could  be  very  appropriately  done  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  mission  work.  The  establishment  of  this 
hospital  is  very  much  on  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Beiler,  and  when 
in  the  good  providence  of  God  she  shall  be  well  enough  to 
resume  work,  she  will  press  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
women  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  there  be  much  prayer 
that  hearts  may  be  prepared  for  the  appeal  and  instruments 
raised  up  who  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  the 
necessary  funds. 


fish  and  minerals.  No  one  of  these  resources  is  yet  devel¬ 
oped,  but  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  here  will  be  the 
ship-building  industry  of  the  world.  The  indications  of  the 
last  year  promise  unheard  of  wealth  in  the  last  named  re¬ 
sources,  while  the  salmon  canneries  are  now  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

This  part  of  Alaska  is  somewhat  known  to  tourists  ;  but 
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Subject :  Alaska. 

From  Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains.” 

SCRIPTURE  READING — IN  CONCERT. 

‘‘For  whosoever  shall  •  upon  the  name  of  the  Ford 
shall  be  saved.” 

“  And  how  shall  they  b.lieve  in  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  ” 

“  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  ” 

Prayer — That  all  who  profess  Christ  may  heed  the 
Macedonian  Cry. 

/’  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  name, 'Alaska,  means  ‘‘The  Great  Land;”  and  this 
has  especial  appropriateness  since  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all 
that  part  of  the  United  States  north  of  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Alaska  from  north  to  south  is  one  thousand  four  hundred 
miles. 

The  general  shape  of  Alaska  is  that  of  the  inverted  head 
and  horns  of  an  ox  ;  the  main  body  of  laud  forming  the 
head,  the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  Aleutian  islands  being  one 
horn  and  the  Sitkan  peninsula  the  other.  The  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  Alaska  is  indicated  by  the  shore  line 
up  and  down  the  bays  and  around  the  islands.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  this  line  measures  25,000  miles,  or 
t-wo-and-a-half  times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  lines  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  United  States. 
The  coast  of  Alaska,  if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would 
belt  the  globe. 

The  Naturae  Divisions  are  the  Yukon  District  ;  the 
Alaskan  peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  together  form¬ 
ing  the  western  horn  ;  and  the  Sitkan  horn  embracing 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  known  until  recently  of  the 
Yukon  region,  except  of  the  coast  and  along  the  Yukon 
river.  The  Coast  Pilot,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  says  “if  is  a  vast  moorland  whose  level  is  only 
interrupted  by  promontories  and  isolated  mountains  with 
numerous  lakes.  Where  drainage  exists  the  ground  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.”  The  very  short  summer 
is  tropical  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  long  Arctic  winter. 

The  Aleutian  District  is  largely  mountainous  and  of  vol¬ 
canic  formation.  Near  the  coast  are  many  prairies  covered 
with  perennial  wild  grasses.  As  the  climate  is  well  adapted 
to  haying,  Dr.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  predicts 
that  this  district  wrill  yet  furnish  California  with  its  best 
butter  and  cheese. 

The  Sitkan  horn  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
larger  portion  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  This  is  a  re¬ 
gion  of  immense  glaciers  and  scenery  unsurpassed  on  the 
globe.  The  great  weal.h  of  this  district  is  in  its  lumber, 


alas,  too  many  tourists,  eager  to  make  collections  of  curios, 
lose  all  manner  of  characteristic  sights  of  glacier,  and  snow 
capped  mountain  and  totem,  while  they  rush  off  to  buy  the 
spoon,  made  in  New  York  nr  San  Francisco.  And  too 
many  get  their  information  concerning  mission  work  from 
some  one  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  go  home  and  re 
port  missions  a  failure.  But  many  wise  travelers  also  go 
who  put  themselves  at  once  in  contact  with  Christian  work, 
and  seeing  for  themselves  from  what  degradation  the  na¬ 
tives  have  been  rescued,  bring  back  such  accounts  as  will 
inspire  the  stay-at-homes  to  help  send  the  gospel.  Mrs. 
McFarland  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Duncan  at  Metlakatla,  and 
Jackson  at  Sitka,  all  preceded  by  the  noble  work  of  Clark, 
must  inspire  the  godly  tourist  to  sing  the  Doxology. 

(Introduce  here  a  short  essay  on  Jackson’s  work  at  Point 
Barrow,  assist'd  by  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  and  the  probable 
effecf  on  Russia.) 

(Short  es-ay  on  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  into 

A  task;  . ) 

^  Short  essay  on  the  Cave  Dwellers  of  King’s  Island.) 

(Auxiliaries  near  New  York  are  earnestly  recommended 
to  visit  the  Alaskan  department  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Ninth  avenue,  L  to  Eighty-second  street.  Models 
of  cave  dwellings,  Shaman’s  masks,  and  many  interesting 
things  are  found  in  this  collection.) 

PEOPLE. 

The  Innuit  occupy  the  entire  coast  line  with  the  out¬ 
lying  islands  from  the  140°  of  longitude  on  the  Arctic 
coast  to  Behring  Strait,  thence  southward  to  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  and  east  and  north  as  far  as  Mt.  St.  Elias  except  a 
very  small  portion  near  Cook’s  Inlet  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Copper  river.  They  call  themselves  Innuit — signify  ing  '•  our 
people.”  Eskimo  is  a  word  of  reproach  given  them  by 
their  neighbors,  meaning  ‘‘raw  fish  eaters.”  Their  homes 
have  the  outward  appearance  of  a  circular  mound  of  earth 
covered  with  grass  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  smoke.  The  entrance  is  a  small,  narrow  hallway 
to  the  main  room  which  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  without  light  or  ventilation. 

The  Aleuts — or  as  they  call  themselves  Unung-un,  the 
wo  d  for  ‘‘our  people,”  occupy  the  Alaskan  peninsula  from 
the  Shumagin  Islands  along  the  Aleutian  chain  1650  miles 
west  to  Attu.  These  are  of  especial  interest  to  Methodists 
as  being  the  part  of  Alaska  chosen  by  Rev.  James  M, 
Reid,  D.  D.  (Missionary  Secretary)  as  missionary  ground 
for  our  church.  Unalaska  the  seat  of  Jesse  Lee  Home,  is 
the  most  important  settlement  in  Western  Alaska,  and  the 
commercial  center  of  all  trade  now  in  that  region  or  that 
can  develop  in  the  future.  It  is  the  natural  outfitting  sta¬ 
tion  for  vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
oceans. 

This  island  and  the  island  of  Unga  are  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  Methodist  women  as  the  seat  of  the  work  of  their 
Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  Thlinkets,  Chil- 
cats,  Stikine  and  Sitkas,  with  numerous  smaller  tribes  are 
found  from  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  south 
to  the  Tongas  river  and  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island.  From 
Point  Barrow  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island  these  tribes  vary 
in  physical  and  mental  characteristics  but  no  Darkest 
Africa  can  in  any  way  exceed  their  moral  degridation. 


They:  ....  not  God,  but  their  cries  have  entered  into  the 

ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 

history^ 

Alaska  was  discovered  by  Russian  sailors  and  fishermen 
who  as  early  as  1741  passed  from  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands 

to  the  next  and  so  on  until  the  mainland  of  Alaska  was 
reached. 

It  became  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  1867, 
bought  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Seward  for 
$7,200,000.  Its  purchase  was  generally  regarded  as  a  stu¬ 
pendous  blunder.  Fortunately  its  original  name  was  re¬ 
tained,  though  its  significance, — The  Great  Land — is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Financially  it  was  a  “  Yankee 
bargain.”  The  revenue  from  /he  Pribyloff  Islands  (seal 
fishers)  alone,  since  1870  has  -returned  to  the  government 
the  entire  sum  paid  to  Russia  for  the  whole  country. 

The  early  history  of  Sitka  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  It 
was  once  a  proud,  commercial  city,  capital  of  a  large 
province,  with  many  schools  and  seminaries.  The  castle, 
once  the  abode  of  Russia’s  proud  nobles,  still  crowns  the 
the  hill  with  officer’s  barracks,  a  fine  church  and  a  chime  of 
bells.  Its  beautiful  bay  is  equal  to  that  of  Naples  and  Rio 
Janeiro  (See  “  Alaska”  by  Dr.  Jackson.) 

New  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  Alaska  is  given  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Klondike  and  the 
Yukon.  The  region  of  the  densest  population  is  at  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon  and  on  the  Muskokwim  river  southward 
and  on  Bristol  Bay.  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Beiler,  Washington,  D.  C,, 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Alaskan  Bureau. 

(Essays  on  scenery,  climates,  and  missions  should  form 
part  of  the  lesson.) 

Helps,  indispensable  to  study  of  lesson  :  Recent  map  of 
Alaska,  5  cts.;  send  to  Miss  Van  Marter,  150  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York  Citv.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Alaska,  Am.  Pub.  Library 
or  Book  Store.  Facts  About  Alaska,  5  cts.;  send  to  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(Presbyterian).  Enclose  postage  in  all  cases. 

For  reference,  Rev:ew  of  Reviews ,  June,  1896  ;  Chautau- 
quan ,  October,  1897  ;  Outing ,  September,  1897  ;  Midland 
Monthly ,  November  and  December,  1897. 

The  writer  has  copied  wholesale  and  verbatim  from  Jack- 
son’s  Alaska  and  from  Our  Northernmost  Possessions  by 
Jessie  W.  Radcliff  and  cordially  acknowledges  her  indebted 
ness  to  each. 


Sarah  True  Drake;. 


ALASKAN  NOTES. 


Work  of  Other  Churches  in  Alaska. 


Presbyterian — Juneau:  This  is  the  largest  settlement 
in  Alaska.  The  Willard  Home  is  located  here,  and  is  always 
full  to  overflowing  with  boys  and  girls 

In  addition  to  the  Home  there  is  a  native  church,  with  a 
growing  membership.  The  hoard  of  Home  Missions  also 
sustains  a  missionary  who  labors  among  the  white  people 
congregated  here. 

Sitka  :  The  Sitka  Industrial  Training  School  has  already 
sent  out  many  well  equipped  young  men  and  women  who 
aie  a  credit  to  their  instructors  and  a  power  for  good  among 
their  own  people.  There  are  two  hospitals,  one  for  boys, 
the  other  for  girls.  Practical  industries  and  mechanical 
trades  are  taught  in  the  school,  and  suitable  shops  for  this 
purpose  have  been  erected.  The  native  church  has  over 
three  hundred  members. 

Hoonah  :  The  large  attendance  at  the  mission  school 
has  been  a  marked  feature  of  this  work  from  its  inception. 
The  station  is  not  easily  reached,  and  the  lives  of  our 
missionaries  are  peculiarly  lonely.  Their  hearts  have  been 
cheered  by  the  organization  of  a  native  church. 

jACKSOrf  :  The  home  for  girls  is  a  very  helpful  institu¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  native  church. 

Fort  Wrangle  :  Bbside  the  work  which  the  Rev.  Mc- 
Kav  is  doing  as  pastor  of  the  native  church,  arrangements 


nave  peer  made  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  eiris  into 
their  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay,  where  they  will  receive 
careful  training.  J 

Point  Barrow  :  A  new  and  northernmost  mission,  be¬ 
ing  within  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  north  pole.  At 
this  far  away  and  desolate  station  our  missionary  toils  in 
the  midst  of  Arctic  cold,  completely  isolated  from  the  out¬ 
side  world,  striving  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  natives. 

Baptist:  The  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  has  decided  to  establish  an  orphanage  in 
the  Kadiak  District.  It  will  probably  be  located  on  Wood 
Island,  which  is  close  to  St.  Paul  Village. 

Episcopal  :  Christ  Church  Mission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission  Board  at  Anvik  had  six  boys  during  the 
year  at  its  Home  at  that  place. 

The  station  established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  rivers, 
was  transferred  to  the  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  John  B  Driggs,  who  was  stationed  at  Point  Hope, 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  reports  every  child  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  one  years  in  the  village  as  present 
at  school,  except  three  girls  who  were  married. 

One  night  a  white  polar  bear,  scenting  the  provisions  in 
the  house,  tried  to  force  open  a  window  shutter  in  order  to 
gain  an  entrance. 

Swedish  Evangelical  :  This  society  has  two  missions 
at  Unalaklik  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Behring  Sea  at 
Yakutat  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Saint  Elias. 

A  large  substantial  house  h  been  e:  cted.  Eight  boys 
and  six  girls  have  been  received  into  the  Home,  and  sixty 
into  the  (lav  sch'  1.  During  the  winter  the  church  attend¬ 
ance  numbered  t  hundred  and  fifty. 

Congreg  •'"To  -  L  :  In  '890  a  station  was  established  at 
Kingegan,  a  lar  ..squimaux  village  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Behring  Straits.  The  interest  m z  tested  by  the 
children  in  the  school  was  wonderful,  the 
304.  T'u  avenge  daily  attendance  fo: 
month:  i  school  was  146,  and  the  average 
for  the  hole  se.-sion  of  nine  months  was  1 
The  Friends  :  The  Friends  have  a 
taining  fifteen  children,  at  Douglass  Is"  no 

Church  oe  England:  The  Churcti  M.ssionary  Society 
has  maintained  i.hree  stations  in  or  on  the  edge  of  Alaska. 
The  one  at  Nuklukahyet  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Canham  next  summer  will  go  up  the 
Yukon  river  and  take  charge  o,  the  station  at  Buxton. 

Moravians  :  At  Carmel,  a  new  building  has  been 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  home  pupils.  The 
opposition  of  the  Leek  priest  continues,  the  children  being 
frightened  from  attending  school. 

At  Bethel,  Mr.  Kilibuck  has  been  waite  .  >n  by  delega¬ 
tions  from  nineteen  villages  in  the  valley  <  the  Kuskokwin, 
asking  that  “God-houses”  may  be  built  in  their  respective 
villages. 

These  missions  were  greatly  cheered  by  an  official  visit 
from  Bishop  Bachman  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  wb  ch  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  decision  to  establish  a  third  mi  ion  in  that 
section. 

Roman  Catholics  :  The  Roman  Cathoh 
sion  stations  at  Koskorifskv  and  Nulato  i 
Valley,  at  Cape  Van  Couver  on  the  coast  and 
Sitka  in  southeast  Alaska. 

During  the  summer  Father  Barnum  and  tin 
sent  to  the  Yukon  stations. 
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Temperance  in  Alaska* 


The  work  newly  organized  at  Alaska  has  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
P.  Brady,  wife  of  the  Governor,  for  its  leader.  They  are 
spending  their  time  at  present  studying  Miss  Willard’s  “  Do 
Everything,”  and  encouraging  the  new  collector  in  his 
seizure  of  liquors  shipped  on  steamers  to  points  north.  This 
liquor  comes  in  packages  marked  “hardware”  usually,  as 
Alaska  is  prohibition  territory,  and  the  usual  methods  for 
deceiving  are  resorted  to. —  Union  Signal. 


PROGRAM o 


PROCESSIONAL,  "0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful/5 

CAROL,  "Rejoice  and.  Be  Joyful.11 - School. 

RECITATION,  The  Story  of  Christmas* 

by  six  girls  * 

'CAROL,  ”0  Little  Town  of  Bethleheiji, — School  * 
RECITATION,  "Christmas  Bells," 

Irene  Suvoroff* 

CAROL,  (a)  "Christmas  Day  In  the  Morning./' 

(b)  "The  Birthday  of  the  King," 

by  the  School  * 

RECITATION,  .  "The  Day  of  Days/' 

Helen  Wagner. 

SONG,  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sins/5 — ■  School  0 
CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM, 

Anastasia  Dyaknoff,  Leucalia  Krukoff, 
Irene  Suvoroff  and  Kate  Shaishniko f f|~ 

Chorus  by  the  School. 
SONG,  "Sons  of  Men,  Behold  From  Far/ 5 — Schoo I <> 
RECITATION,  "Christmas  Eve/3 

Ida  Newman* 

CAROL ,  "Children  Can  You  Truly  Tell, "--School, 
RECITATION,  Christmas  Wishes, 

by  five  children. 

KINDERGARTEN  SONG,  "The  Brown  Birds/8 

by  the  Primary  Class. 


PROGRAM*  Concluded e 


RECITATION, 

"When  We  Are  Men, " 

by  five  boys. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SONGS, 

(a)  "Jack  Frost, " 

(bj  "Merry  Little  Snowflakes," 

DIALOGUE, 

by  the  primary  Class „ 
"Christmas  Stockings," 

by  ten  children. 

RECITATION, 

(Christmas  Fairy,  Helen  Wagner. 
(Poverty,  Irene  Suvoroff. 

"A  Surprise  for  Santa  Claus," 

CAROL,  (a) 
(b) 

Vera  Wagner. 

"The  Secret  of  the  Stars," 
"Christmas  Eve," 

RECITATION, 

by  the'  School, 

"Lilliput  Lana," 

C  athe  r i ne  Dy akno f f . 

SONG,  "Christmas,"  - - — by  the  School* 

CANDLE  DRILL, 

by  eight  little  girls  * 
CAROL,  "Ring  the  Merry  Bells," 


RECITATION, 

by  the  School. 
"A  Visit  From  St.  Nicholas, " 

Helen  Wagner. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

RECESSIONAL,  "Emmanuel. 


y 


New  York,  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1894. 


(Eiritorial  fetters. 


WEALTH-PRODUCING  ANIMALS. 

XXII. 

The  Beluga,  or  white  whale,  is  used  in  Alaska 
by  the  natives  for  food.  The  Chinese  also  eat 
whale,  so  that  it  appears  in  the  Custom  House  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
whale  is  not  a  fish,  but  belongs  to  the  general 
class,  mammalia.  There  arrived  at  Seattle 
recently  a  quantity  of  canned  whale  flesh,  which 
a  broker  proposed  to  enter  as  canned  meat ,  but 
the  deputy  collector  insisted  upon  classifying  as 
canned  fish.  Though  they  were  invoiced  under  a 
name  known  only  by  the  Chinese,  no  one  dis¬ 
puted  about  the  goods  being  canned  whale,  but 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  deputy  collector  by 
i  the  broker  that  the  whale  was  not  a  fish  met 
with  the  response:  “Regardless  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  for  Custom  House  purposes  a  whale  is  a 
fish.”  I  learn  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
l  aencer  that  the  duty  on  canned  fish  is  five  per 
cent  greater  than  on  canned  meat,  and  that  the 
persons  to  whom  the  canned  w  hale  was  con¬ 
signed  will  take  an  appeal  from  the  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  distinctions  made  by  the  tariff  are 
often  like  Herman  genders,  arbitrary  and  inex¬ 
plicable. 

The  survivors  —  forty-five  in  number  —  of 
Behring’s  second  and  disastrous  voyage  lived 
through  the  winter  on  the  flesh  of  sea  lions 
and  sea  cows.  Sea  lions,  as  found  on  the 
Pribylov  Islands,  are  about  eleven  feet  long, 
and  measure  eight  or  nine  feet  about  the  chest 
and  shoulders.  They  fight  fearfully,  roar  terri¬ 
bly,  and  are  exceedingly  cowardly  toward  man, 
yet  ferocious  and  brave  toward  each  other  and 
all  other  amphibious  animals.  Naturalists  can¬ 
not  explain  the  extreme  cowardice  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  presence  of  man;  yet  it  goes  so  far 
that  we  are  informed  that  “a  boy  with  a  rattle 
and  a  popgun  can  stampede  a  herd  of  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  bulls  in  the  height  of  the 
breeding  season  to  the  water,  and  keep  them 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  time.”  They  are  so 
timid  that  the  keeping  of  a  pet  dog  lost  one 
Russian  manager  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  season  by  the  depopulation  of  a  rookery 
whose  inhabitants  fled  from  the  strange  animal. 
On  this  account  neither  bells,  whistles,  fire-  [ 
arms,  nor  anything  else  that  makes  an  unusual 
noise  is  permitted  on  the  islands. 

The  sea  cow,  otherwise  called  the  manatee,  is; 
extinct.  The  Russians  absolutely  destroyed  the  ' 
species  in  twenty-seven  years  from  the  time  that 
Behring’s  crew  -were  shipwrecked.  In  sailing!1 
from  Alaska  to  Kamchatka  they  always 
stopped  at  Copper  Island  and  filled  large  casks 
with  its  flesh.  Elliott  says  that  it  was  utterly 
fearless  of  man,  clumsy,  and  inactive,  and  made 
slow  progress  in  the  water.  Steller,  the  sur¬ 
geon  of  Behring’s  ship,  was  a  naturalist,  and 


described  the  animal  so  closely  that  Elliott 
has  restored  it,  and  furnishes  a  plate  of  it.  Its 
technical  name  is  Rhytina. 

FUR-BEARING  SEALS. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribylov 
Islands,  now  so  famous,  blends  the  record  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  romance,  accident 
and  heroism  in  an  unusual  manner.  TheM 
Russians  had  discovered  the  sea  otter  at  Kam¬ 
chatka  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.’ 
By  1750  they  had  slaughtered  them  nearly  all. 

When  the  survivors  of  Behring  returned 
bringing  a  great  number  of  skins  from  Behring 
Island  and  from  several  other  points,  the  search 
was  stimulated,  and  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  as  many  countries  sent  out  fleets  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  new  supply  of  sea  otters.  Then 
their  business  failing,  they  began  to  search  for 
something  else.  At  that  time  the  fur  seal  was 
known,  but  not  counted  of  much  worth.  They 
were  caught  traveling  through  the  ocean  at  a 
speed  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  knots  an  hour, 
but  the  fur  traders  could  not  discover  that  they 
had  ever  stopped  for  five  minutes.  Eighteen 
years  they  searched  for  them,  until  Pribylov 
fell  in  with  an  old  Aleutian  medicine  man  at  Una- 
laska.  He  recited  legends  about  islands  in  the, 
Behring  Sea. 

Pribylov  spent  three  summers  searching  for 
them  without  encouragement  (he  was  first 
mate  of  a  sloop  named  St.  George),  but  in, 
July,  1786,  his  vessel  ran  against  the  island  of 
Saint  George,  in  the  thickest  kind  of  a  fog,  but 
he  heard  the  seals  roaring  and  knew  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  named  the  island  after  Subov,  his 
captain,  and  part  owner  of  the  sloop,  but  soon 
afterward  the  Russians  named  the  group  of 
islands  after  him,  Ostrovie  Pribylova.  Next 
year  they  went  back  to  the  island.  In  July,  1787, 
some  of  Pribylov’S  sailors,  watching  for  a  re¬ 
lief  ship,  climbed  the  bluffs  and  saw  the  island 
of  Saint  Paul,  thirty-six  miles  away. 

This  animal  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  (having  given  rise  to  inter-J 
national  arbitration)  as  to  justify  particular  at¬ 
tention.  The  hair  seal,  like  the  fur  seal,  belongs 
to  the  group  of  Pinnipeds  [or  feather-footed].  So 
do  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea  lion,  but  “the  hair 
seal  no  more  resembles  either  than  does'the  rac¬ 
coon,  the  black,  or  the  grizzly  beai\”  The  skin  of 
the  hair  seal  is  of  little  value,  but  its  flesh  makes 
excellent  food.  They  are  found  in  immense  num¬ 
bers  between  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  sixty  i 
to  eighty  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  there  em- 
ployed  in  catching  them.  More  than  three  bun-  1! 

dred  thousand  a  year  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent  are  caught  chiefly  for  the  oil. 

The  fur  seal  is  so  highly  organized  that,  taking 
both  land  and  water  into  account,  no  animal  is 
superior,  nor  can  many  surpass  it,  in  instinct  or  | 
intelligence.  The  heaviest  weigh  six  hundred, 
and  a  fine  specimen  six  or  seven  years  old  four 
hundred,  pounds.  The  neck  is  thick,  head 
small,  but  the  brain  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  skull;  eyes  “bluish  hazel,”  the  muzzle 
and  jaws  resembling  those  of  a  big  Newfound¬ 
land  dog,  but  with  thinner  lips.  It  swims  Jiobly, 


(HiT on  land  has  a  peculiar  motion.  It  moves  the 
forefeet  properly  and  systematically,  but  to 
bring  forward  its  hind  legs  arches  its  back 
]ike  a  cat  in  a  rage.  It  walks  slowly,  requir¬ 
ing  twenty-four  hours  to  go  six  miles,  with  fre¬ 
quent  rests;  but  if  it  rs  frightened  can  cover 
thirty  or  forty.yards  as  fast  as  a  man  can  easily 
run. 

The-  marvelous  peculiarity  of  the  animal  is 
that  it  can  be  found  with  fur  of  such  quality 
nowhere  else  in- this  part  of  the  world  but  in  the 
sea  going  to  or  from  the  Pribylov  Islands  or 
on  the  two  known  as  the  Commander  Islands, 
j  They  go  there  to  breed  and  shed  their  hair  and 
fur.  It  was  long  supposed  that  they  resorted, 
not  only  to- the  same  rookeries,  but  to  the  same 
positions  they  had  individually  previously  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  Russians,  to  find  out  if  the  latter 
were  true,  cut  off  the  ears  of  several  hundred 
and  turned  them  out  to  sea,  and  this  expex-iment 
was  tried  by  our  own  people  in  1870.  In  each 
case  they  did  not  take  the  same  individual  place, 
unless  by  accident.  Each  one  stays  on  his 
ground  selected  from  the  start  until  the  arrival 
of  the  females.  He  tries  to  hold  the  spot  against 
all  comers,  and  is  constantly  engaged  in  warfare. 

In  all  these  battles  the  new  arrival  takes 
the  offensive,  the  first  comer  acting  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  If  the  first  settler  proves  the  weaker,  he 
withdraws,  and  is  never  followed.  They  roar, 
growl,  and  spit,  and  the„bulls  can  utter  four 
distinct  notes.  During  the  breeding  season 
and  the  training  of  their  children  they  sub¬ 
sist  chiefly  on  their  own  fat,  constantly  fight¬ 
ing  and  fasting. 

The  young  are  sportive,  but  the  old  males  are 
very  surly  toward  each  other.  The  females 
are  better  natured,  but  show  no  tendency  to 
play  with  or  caress  their  pups.  Unlike  many 
animals  on  sea  and  land,  they  are  polygamous, 
one  male  sometimes  ruling  over  a  harem  of 
twenty-five  or  more  wives.  They  remain  from 
the  first  of  June  to  some  time  in  August,  leaving 
their  pups  on  the  land.  By  the  end  of  October 
or  by  Nov.  10  they  have  gone  out  into  the 
Pacific,  in  whose  deep  waters  they  remain  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  traveling  over  an  expanse  of  five 
thousand  miles  between  Asia  and  America,  to 
return  again  to  the  islands  and  go  through  the 
routine.  Elliott  claims  that  when  he  was  at 
Saint  Paul  Island  in  1872  and  season  of  1873 
3,030,000  seals,  old  and  young,  were  there.  On 
Saint  George  were  163,420,  making  the  stupen¬ 
dous  total  of  3,193,420. 

The  differences  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  were  primarily  concerning  where 
and  when  it  is  lawful  for  other  than  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  U nited  States  to  kill  the  seals.  Many 
questions  ardse.  If  females  are  killed  before 
the  pups  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  pups  will  'die  and  the  breed  be  extin¬ 
guished.  Pelagic  sealing,  of  which  so  much 
was  said,  signifies  killing  seals  in  the  open  sea. 
Our  counsel  raisec  many  points,  one  of  which 
•was  that  Behring  Sea  is  not  an  open  sea.  The 
arbitrators  decided  that  it  is  an  open  sea — that 
is,  the  United  States  has  not  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion — and  any  ship  of  any  nation  may  navigate 
its  waters  beydnd  the  usual  limit.  Therefore 
they  denied  that  we  had  any  right  in  seals  out¬ 
side  of  the  three-mile  limit. 


But  they  decreed  tliaF  the  seals  may  not  be 
killed  outside  the  new  sixty- mile  limit  from  May 
1  to  July  31 — that  is,  during  the  breeding  period. 
Nor  at  any  time  may  they  be  killed  by  foreigners 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribylov  Islands. 
They  also  forbid  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
capturing  of  seals  in  Behring  Sea.  It  is  now 
lawful  to  use  shotguns  in  their  capture  in  the 
Nor^h  Pacific  Ocean  sixty  miles  from  land  only 
after  July  31.  Both  sides  claimed  victory.  The 
decisions  on  the  ixrincipal  theories  raised  by  the 
United  States  were  against  us,  though  most  of 
the  restrictions  enacted  by  the  arbitrators  are 
practically  in  our  favor.  Some  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  set  up  by  our  counsel  were  strangely  exag¬ 
gerated  and  not  approved  by  the  common  sense 
of  our  own  citizens. 

Saint  Paul  is  twelve  miles  long  and  from  six 
to  eight  miles  wide.  The  Pribylov  Islands  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  northwest  from 
Unalaska,  without  trees.  Saint  George,  thirty 
miles  away,  is  smaller.  In  1869  the  government 
declared  the  islands  a  government  reserve.  In 
1870  the  seal  fisheries  were  leased  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The 
terms  of  the  lease  were— rent,  $55,000  per  annum; 
tax,  $2.62  1-2  forevery  skin,  and  55  cents  on  each 
gallon  of  oil.  The  lessees  vrere  not  permitted  to 
kill  more  than  100,000  seals  a  year;  the  lease 
expired  in  1890.  To  that  time  they  had  paid  the 
government  $5,956,565.67,  and  had  divided  about 
$950,000  a  year  profits  among  the  twelve  stock¬ 
holders.  In  1890  a  twenty-year  lease  was  made 
to  the  North  American  Commercial  Company. 
They  pay  $100,000  a  year  rent  and  a  heavy  tax 
of  $9.62  on  each  of  100,000  skins.  But  the  fleets 
from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  by  pelagic 
sealing, and  by  making  raids  of  the  most  cruel  and 

ruthless  sort  on  the  rookeries, diminish  the  herds. 
The  seal’s  fur  is  said  to  be  in  its  best  state  when 
he  arrives  at  the  islands,  and  after  he  sheds  his 
coat  it  gets  into  condition  again  before  he  leaves. 
“Only  male  seals  from  two  to  four  years  are 
killed.”  The  skins  are  salted,  sent  to  London, 
sold  at  auction,  and  afterward  prepared  for  use, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  much  hand-work, 
and  seven  firms  in  London  employ  7,000  men  to 
finish  them.  When  the  skins  are  returned  to 
this  country  they  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  during  the  last  season— 1892 — 
poachers  captured  90,000  skins,  and  in  doing  so 
destroyed  without  securing  them  one  half  mil¬ 
lion  seals.  They  shoot  them  in  the  open  ■sea, 
aria  four  fifths  will  in  that  way  sink  before  they 
can  be  reached.  The  herd  has  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  though  during  the  time  of  the  Alas¬ 
ka  Commercial  Company  100,000  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  yet  no  apparent  diminution  in  the 
herd  was  perceived. 

All  accounts  agree  that  from  May  1  to  Sept.  1 
the  Pribylov  Islands  are  the  noisiest  places  on 
earth,  not  excepting  Niagara  Falls.  The  tu¬ 
mult  is  made  by  the  deep  grunts  of  the  walrus, 
the  awful  roar  of  sea  lions,  and  the  spitting, 
snarling,  bleating,  and  hoarse  cries  of  millions 
of  seals.  The  bass  roar,  the  only  note  of  the  sea 
lion,  ceases  not  day  nor  night.  The  islands  also 

■  are  covered  by  the  noisiest  of  seabirds.  “The 
whining  of  the  pups,  the  hollow  bleating  of  the 
females,  and  the  vibrating  roar  of  the  old 

■  bulls,  with  the  alarmed  screaming  and  shrill 
war  whoops  and  complaining  rasping  shrieks 
of  the  sea-birds”  make  an  astounding  uproar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  Alaska,  the  number  of  skins,  and  the 
total  value,  taken  by  the  Alaska  Commereia 
Company: 


Description. 

Total. 

Valuation. 

Sea  otters . . 

$254,375.00 

Silver  foxes . 

13,020.00 

Blue  foxes . 

6,060.00 

Cross  foxes . 

3,816.00 

Red  foxes . 

9,710.75 

White  foxes . 

993.00 

Land  otters . . 

7,546.50 

Beavers . 

10,692.00 

Martens . . 

...  14,238 

21.357.00 

Minks . . 

...  12,124 

6,062.00 

Bears . 

11,430.00 

Muskrats . 

...  11,196 

1,119.60 

Lynx . 

567 

1,701.00 

Wolves . 

30 

120.00 

Wolverines . 

99 

198.00 

Ermines . . 

...  1,115 

56.75 

Elk  and  moose  skins. . . . 

713 

713.00 

Aggregate  value . . . . 

.  $348,990.60 

But  this  is  not  all,  since  another  table  includes 
furs  shipped  by  other  parties  from  western  Alaska 
of  the  value  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  furs 
and  curios  from  thirteen  stations  in  southeast 
!  Alaska  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  dollars.  As  to  the  fur  seals  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  amount. 

Lovers  of  coincidences  may  be  interested  by 
the  following:  Having  completed  this  letter  on 
Dec.  27,  I  took  up  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  the  same  date,  not  having  seen  it  previously, 
and  turning  over  its  pages  the  first  thing  that 
met  my  eye  was  Rudyard  Kipling’s  ballad, 
“The  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers,”  reprinted 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  is  not  a  remarka¬ 
bly  fine  ballad,  but  the  last  stanza  is  a  correct 
description  of  the  seal  islands,  and  an  accurate 
reference  to  their  history  and  the  scenes  that 
occur  there: 

“Half  steam  ahead  by  guess  and  lead,  for  the  sun  is 
mostly  veiled — 

Through  fog  to  fog,  by  hick  and  log,  sail  ye  as  Behring 
sailed; 

And  if  the  light  shall  lift  aright  to  give  your  land¬ 
fall  plain, 

North  and  by  west,  from  Zapne  Crest,  ye  raise  the 
Crosses  twain. 

Fair  marks  are  they  to  the  inner  bay,  the  reckless 
poacher  knows 

What  time  the  scarred  sea-catches  lead  their  sleek 
seraglios; 

Ever  they  hear  the  floe  pack  clear,  and  the  blast  of 
the  old  bull  whale, 

And  the  deep  seal-roar  that  beats  off  shore  above 
the  loudest  gale. 

Ever  they  wait  the  winter’s  hate  as  the  thundering 
boorga  calls, 

Where  northward  look  they  to  Saint  George,  and 
westward  to  Saint  Paul’s. 

Ever  they  greet  the  hunted  fleet— lone  keel  off  head¬ 
lands  drear—  ,  ,  , 

When  the  sealing  schooners  flit  that  way  au  hazard 
year  by  year. 

Ever  in  Yokohafna  port  men  tell  the  tale  anew 
Of  a  hidden  sea  and  a  hidden  fight 
When  the  Baltic  ran  from  the  Northern 
Light 

■  And  the  Stralsund  fought  the  two.” 
i  J.  M.  B. 


Whate’er  thy  mood,  O  Nature!  thou  canst  be 
The  utt’rance  of  my  heart — the  larger  voice 
Of  all  that  lonjjs,  or  l^ves,  opjjiopes  in  me, 

Or  moves 
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METHOMST  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

BY  SHELDON  JACKSOTSI7  *D.D.,  UNITED  STATES 
GENERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


In  1877  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 
commenced  Gospel  work  in  southeast  Alaska. 
The  success  of  its  work  called  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  public  to  that  distant  and  long- 
neglected  corner  of  our  own  land,  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  in  missionary  circles  that  more 
should  be  done. 


To  wisely  utilize  this  growing  zeal  and  pre¬ 
vent  several  denominations  commencing  work 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Territory,  and  thereby 
leaving  other  sections  untaught,  a  meeting  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  several  Mission  Boards, 
whose  offices  are  located  in  New  York  city,  was 
called  by  myself  late  in  December,  1879,  or  early 
in  January,  1880,  at  the  old  Mission  Rooms  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway, 
New  York. 

There  were  present  Dr.  John  M.  Reid,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretai'yof  the  Missions  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Missions; 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Morehouse,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Baptist  Missions;  and  myself.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  his  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  but  agreeing  to 
take  part  in  the  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Presbyterians,  having 
already  commenced  work  in  southeast  Alaska, 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  that  section.  The 
interior  of  the  country  along  the  valley  of  the 
great  Yukon  River,  having  been  cultivated  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assigned  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
Baptists  chose  the  southern  central  section 
abound  Kadiak,  and  the  Moravians  afterward 
took  the  valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nusha- 
gak  Rivers.  With  a  large  map  of  Alaska  before 
us,  Dr.  Reid  said  that  he  thought  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  like  the  Aleutian  ; 
Islands,  with  Unalaska,  the  commercial  center  \ 
of  western  Alaska,  as  its  headquarters.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  that  he  wished  to  consult  his  : 
Missionary  Board  before  definitely  deciding. 
Consequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on 
Jan.  20,  1880,  the  matter  was  brought  up,  and 
the  board  agreed  that  the  work  should  com¬ 
mence  at  Unalaska,  and  Jhe  following  day  Dr.  j 
Reid  sent  me  the  following  official  notification:  J 

MTssion  Rooms  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  805  Broadway, 

New  York,  Jan.  21, 1880. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  care  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.—My  Dear  Brother: 
At  the  meeting  of  our  board  yesterday  the  subject 
of  the  Missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up,  and  after  a 
full  discussion  as  to  the  various  points,  a  preference 
was  shown  for,  and  that  our  work  be  commenced  at, 
Unalaska.  • 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lanahan,  D.D.,  who  with  General 
C.  B.  Fisk  as  chairman,  and  myself,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Truly 
yours,  J.  M.  Reid,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

N.B.— If  you  decide  on  a  general  petition,  send  it  to 
me  and  I  will  get  signers. 

Soon  after  General  Fisk~and  Drs.  Reid  and 
Lam'  rn  jointly  signed  a  memorial  to  Congress 
aski  ,  ior  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of 
children  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Reid  also  wrote  personal 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Congress.  Dr.  Lanahan 
and  myself  visited  committees  of  Congress  on 
the  same  subject. 

After  a  long,  hard  pull,  Congress  took  action 
in  1884.  und  in  1885  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  directed  that  a  commencement  be  ! 
made  in  the  establishment  of  school  I 


In  1886  a  schooner  was  chartered,  ahd  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Carr,  members  of  Puget  Sound 
Conference,  -were  sent  to  Unga,  where  the 
Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage”  has  been  erected 
as  a  residence  for  the  teacher  by  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

through  a  combination  of  circumstances  work 
"was  not  commenced  at  Unalaska  until  the 
summer  of  1889,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Tuck,  Methodists  from  Connecticut,  were  sent 
out  to  establish  a  school. and  home. 

In  1890  a  Home  was  commenced  by  the  bring- 
ing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  of  two  orphan  (waifs) 
girls  from  the  island  of  Attoo,  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  Unalaska.  The  teachers  were  in  a  small 
story  and  a  half  cottage  (half  of  which  was  used 
as  a  school  room),  and  unprepared  to  receive  any 
children  into  their  family.  The  waifs  had  to  be 
received.  Other  girls,  finding  that  two  had 

I  actually  been  received,  came  and  refused  to  be 
driven  away;  and  some  weeks  later  six  ad¬ 
ditional  orphan  girls  were  sent  down  from  the 
Seal  Islands  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Agent.  And  the  school  has  grown  and  grown 
until  twenty-six  girls  have  been  received.  For 
two  or  three  years  it  was  a  contract  school,  but 
in  1892,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  parent 
society,  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  felt  com¬ 
pelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  from  the 
work  so  important  and  so  successfully  com¬ 
menced.  To  disband  the  Home,  however,  and 
turn  out  into  the  street  the  many  homeless 
orphans  that  had  for  alittletime  experienced  the 
joy  of  a  Christian  home,  was  to  send  them  forth 
to  speedy  ruin,  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  are  bravely,  heroically 
holding  on  at  their  end  of  the  line,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  do  what  I  can  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  at  this  end  of  the  line  to  tide  them  over, 
with  the  conviction  that  when  the  authorities 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  understand 
the  real  condition  they  will  authorize  the 
women  to  resume  their  work  in  the  Home.  Such 
action  will  be  hailed  with  prayerful  enthusiasm 
by  large  numbers  of  Methodist  women,  whose 
hearts  have  been  touched  and  sympathies  en¬ 
listed  at  the  sad  condition  of  the  natives  of 
western  Alaska. 

At  the  recent  great  annual  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk  of  the  friends  of  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  evangelization,  President  Hates  voiced 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians  when  ha 
referred  to  the  prominent  Methodist  who  had 
presided  so  many  years  over  their  Indian  con¬ 
ventions,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  tiist 
committee  for  Methodist  work  in  Alaska,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  both  appropriate  and  fitting  that 
the  Unalaska  Home  should  hereafter  be  known 

as  the  “Clinton  B.  Fisk  Home.” 

This  school  has  been  so  successful  that  every¬ 
where  in  western  Alaska  it  is  held  up  as  a  model 
for  other  schools  to  pattern  after. 

In  Senate  executive  document  No.  107,  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  containing  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury  agents  to 
the  Seal  Islands,  occur  the  following  allusions: 


The  Hon.  .William  H.  Williams,  Treasury 
Agent  to  the  Seal  Islands,  reporting  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives  on  those  islands,  under  date 
of  Dec.  3,  1891,  writes: 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  schools  on  the 
Seal  Islands.  They  have  -been  in  operation  over 
twenty  years,  and  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  pupil  to  read  or  write  a  sentence  in  the 
English  language.  *  *  * 

Radical  changes  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these 
respects,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  our  government  to  civil¬ 
ize,  educate,  and  improve  this  people.  They  should 
not  only  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  but  also  habits  of  industry,  economy, 
cleanliness,  and  morality.  That  these  people  are 
quick  to  learn  and  susceptible  to  rapid  impi’ovement 
is  demonstrated  in  the  charity  school  at  Unalaska, 
conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  Six  of  the  most 
promising  orphans  on  the  islands  were  sent  there  in 
September,  1890,  and  I  found  on  visiting  the  school 
this  year  that  they  could  talk  the  English  language 
quite  fluently  and  read  and  write  quite  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Again  under  date  of  Dec.  31, 1892,  Mr.  Williams 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  natives  who 
had  learned  to  speak  or  read  the  English  language 
by  attendance  at  the  public  school,  and  so  long  as  the 
present  system  is  followed  failure  can  be  predicted 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  lessees  complied  with 
their  contract  and  furnished  teachers  for  the  length 
of  time  required,  but  so  far  as  producing  favorable 
results  is  concerned  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  so  it  will  be  so  long  as  the  present  condition  ex¬ 
ists.  When  the  time  arrives  that  these  children  can 
be  placed  under  faithful  Christian  teachers  who  will 
teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  the  blessings  of  home  and  home 
life,  then  may  we  look  for  gratifying  results,  but  not 
before.  A  practical  demonstration  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  native  school  at  Unalaska  presided  over 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  Acting  Treasury 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal  Islands,  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes 
Dec.  1,  1892: 

For  over  twenty  years  the  government  has  main¬ 
tained  an  English  school  upon  the  islands,  and  yet 
not  ten  natives  on  both  of  them  can  make  themselves 
even  fairly  well  understood  in  English,  nor  has  any 
appreciable  advance  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
American  citizenship.  *  *  * 

An  illustration  of  what  can  he  done.— That  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  schools  that  will  be  entirely 
successful  not  only  in  teaching  these  people  to  speak, 
to  read,  and  to  write  the  English  language,  but  to 
train  them  in  more  upright  and  useful  methods  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Lee  School 
at  Unalaska,  presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 
At  this  school  have  been  gathered  children  from  all 
part's  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  some  from  the  islands 
of  St  '.ul  and  St.  George,  whose  intellectual  ad- 
vancem Mt  seemed  to  bo  hopeless.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  these  children  were  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  well  understood  in  English,  while  their  im¬ 
provement  in  manner  and  character  was  simply  as¬ 
tonishing.  This  I  know  from  personal  observation. 
The  success  of  the  Lee  School  is  due  to  the  personal 
eqtv'Uon  of  the  individuals  presiding  over  it,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  are  removed  from  their  na¬ 
tive  home  influences. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  education  of  the 
natives  should  not  be  of  a  character  likely  to  result 


merely  in  discontent  with  their  lot,  still  much  can  1  . 
be  done  in  the  way  of  practical  manual  training,  ia  l 

teaching  cooking,  the  proper  care  of  their  houses,  r 

and  the  preservation  of  their  health  without  fear  of 
its  being  overtaken  by  the  first-named  danger. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  Pribylov  Islands  knows 
that  the  career  of  the  English  school  there  has  been 

a  total  failure.  ,  x.  ,  , , 

The  settlement  of  this  vexed  school  question  should 
be  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  government.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  me  that  the  characteristics  of  these  is¬ 
landers,  due  in  considerable  measure  to  their  insular 
life  will  be  advantageously  modified  if  some  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  which  they  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  such  a  school  as  that  of  Unalaska.  If  the 
girls  of  the  islands  can  be  placed  there  between  the 
ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixt<  ,md  the  boys 
from  ten  to  thirteen,  we  would  very  soon  have  grow¬ 
ing  up  a  body  of  English-speaking  young  natives 
who,  with  awakened  minds,  increased  skill,  and  a 
more  wholesome  idea  of  life  and  its  responsibilities, 
would  make  a  far  better  and  more  useful  class  than 
now  exist  upon  the  islands. 

Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  First  Assistant  Treasury 
Agent  on  the  Seal  Islands,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  government,  writes  Nov.  1,  1891: 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  of  schools 
on  the  Seal  Islands,  for  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  English  language  to  the  rising  generation 
there  must  be  a  radical  reform,  amounting  indeed  to 
a  complete  change,  in  the  present  system  and  method 
of  teaching. 

That  the  lessees  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  lease  in  regard  to  schools  and  teachers  is  true 
enough,  but  the  defect  is  in  the  system  itself,  which, 
owing  to  many  causes,  is  not  the  one  adapted  to  the 
conditions  existing  here.  One  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  school  has  been, 
and  is  now,  the  demand  made  by  the  Church  that  all 
her  children  must  learn  Russian  so  as  to  understand 
the  church  services.  Consequently  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  teaching,  or  attempting  to  teach, 
the  children  in  two  languages;  and  the  result  is  what 
might  be  expected;  they  repeat  their  lessons  from 
day  to  day  in  a  slipshod,  meaningless,  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  without  ever  comprehending  a  word  of 
English,  either  spoken  or  written. 

It  is  not  that  the  average  native  child  is  unusually 
dull  or  stupid,  for  he  is  not,  but  it  is  because  the  child 
never  hears  English  spoken  except  what  he  hears  in 
the  school. 

What  is  really  needed  here  is  a  regular  industrial 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  may  live,  and  where  they 
will  be  under  the  care  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who  will  care  for 
them  as  though  they  were  their  own  children.  We 
must  have  such  a  school  if  we  are  to  succeed,  for  the 
natives  are  not  only  ignorant  of  books  and  book  learn¬ 
ing,  but  of  all  the  household  and  domestic  economies 
which  go  to  make  up  the  truly  civilized  community 
and  Christian  home. 

I  do  not  advocate  missionary  work  in  the  sectarian 
sense,  but  I  do  want  to  see  an  industrial  school  here, 
where  the  children  may  have  a  truly  Christian  woman 
to  guide  and  direct  them  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity, 
one  who  will  direct  them  .as  their  unfortunate  parents 
have  never  been  directed. 

I  advocate  the  employment  of  teachers  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  men  and  women  of  character, 
whose  blameless  lives  shall  be  a  guaranty  of  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  who  are  withal  devoted  to 
the  work  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
and  who  are  not  above  stooping  down  to  lift  up  the 
poor  and  lowly  ones  in  whose  welfare  so  very  few 
take  an  interest. 


There  are  at  present  on  St.  Paul  Island  twenty-five  j 
boys  and  thirty-seven  girls,  who  are  over  five  and  un¬ 
der  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  ought  to  be  under  the 
immediate  care  and  control  of  such  teachers  as  I 
have  suggested.  With  such  care  and  safeguards 
thrown  around  them  they  would  grow  up  to  be  use¬ 
ful  men  and  women,  morally  pure,  physically  healthy, 
and  mentally  improved— a  credit  to  us  all. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1890,  I  sent  six 
orphan  girls  to  the  school  at  Unalaska,  and  in  June,  1891, 

I  visited  them  there,  and  found  them  so  much  changed 
for  the  better,  in  every  respect,  that  I  am  sorry  there 
is  no  room  in  the  school  to  accommodate  a  few  more 
of  the  orphans  on  St.  Paul,  who  have  no  one  to  care 
for  them  as  children  should  be  cared  for.  *  *  * 

Ignoring,  for  the  time  being,  the  moral  obligations 
we°are  under  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  them 
from  extinction,  and  coming  down  to  the  question  of 
expense,  we  find  that  the  actual  cost  of  making  tne 
changes  suggested  would  be  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  good  accomplished  in  saving  and  civilizing  a  peo¬ 
ple  so  worthy,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  allow  such 
a  consideration  to  retard  the  good  work  for  a  moment.  ! 

Again,  under  date  of  Dec.  1,  1893,  Mr.  Murray 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

There  is  one  sure  remedy  for  the  present  intellect¬ 
ual  condition  of  the  natives,  and  that  is  the  immediate 
establishment  on  both  islands  of  industrial  boarding 
schools  under  the  entire  control  of  the  government. 

In  my  report  of  1891 1  advocated  this  thing,  and  all 
my  subsequent  experience  has  strengthened  my  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  such  a  school,  and  in  its  absolute 
success  if  once  attempted.  There  is  a  skeleton  of 
such  a  school  at  Unalaska  that  has  been  made  suc¬ 
cessful  by  the  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  teachers  in  charge,  and  in  September,  1890,  I 
sent  six  girls  there  from  St.  Paul  Island,  four  of 
whom  could  not  speak  English,  and  after  a  stay  of 
two  years  they  had  improved  so  much  in  every  way, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually,  that  they  have 
been  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  visited  the  school 
and  who  remember  their  condition  before  entering  it. 
Their  rapid  improvement  shows  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  this  people  by  putting  their  children  in 
charge  of  truly  Christian  teachers,  who  will  guard 
them  from  evil  while  awakening  and  enlightening 
the  mind. 

Four  other  orphan  girls  were  sent  to  the  Unalaska 
school  this  year,  but  since  then  I  have  learned  that 
the  Church  society  which  supported  the  school  has 
withdrawn  all  further  supplies  from  it,  which  means 
the  closing  of  the  school  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
return  of  the  St.  Paul  girls  to  the  island,  and  to 
misery  and  vice. 

Captain  M.  A.  Hkatty  (a  Roman  Catholic)  sends 
me  the  following  testimony: 

Revenue  Marine  Steamer  “Bear,”  ) 
Port  of  Unalaska,  Alaska,  Nov.  9,  1892.  [ 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. — My  Dear  Doctor:  I  have  brought 
■ix  girls  from  the  Seal  Islands  to  the  Jesse  Lee  school. 

Two  years  ago  I  brought  down  a  like  numbei.  I  am 
constrained  by  this  part  I  have  had  in  providing 
scholars  for  the  school  to  give  you  my  views  of  its 
character  and  accomplishments,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  excite  interest  in  its  behalf  among  its 
founders  and  supporters. 

a11  “y  experience  in  the  country  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  has  rendered  so  much  good  to  the  people 
From  its  situation  it  has  tributary  to  it  this  whole 
western  end  of  the  territory,  where  there  are  numbers 
of  children  and  poor  waifs,  many  the  offspring  of 
white  fathers,  growing  up  without  the  care  of  homes 
or  the  education  and  training  of  Christian  parents  i 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  labored  zealously  ! 


and  well  to  teach  the  scholars  the  necessities  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  decent  living,  and  train  them  to  be¬ 
come  good  housekeepers  and  proper  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers.  But  they  are  cramped  by  the  means  and  accom¬ 
modations  at  hand.  The  school  is  already  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  cannot  take  many  whom 
it  would  be  a  mercy  to  give  its  protection,  and 
who  could  be  received  with  a  suitable  building  and 
support. 

I  am  sure  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  society,  could 
they  understand  the  condition  and  field  of  the  school, 
and  how  well  it  is  conducted,  would  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  behalf  and  provide  it  with  better  facilities 
with  which  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  for  the 
elevation  of  these  poor  neglected  members  of  their 
sex. 

I  cannot  be  accused  of  bias,  for  I  am  of  an  entirely 
different  religious  belief.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck 
know  nothing  of  my  writing.  I  am  prompted  by  my 
interest  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  its 
people,  and  cannot  remain  blind  to  good  to  humanity, 
by  whomever  performed. 

M.  A.  Healy,  Captain  U.  S.  R.  M. 

Woman's  §  am*  ffpsions 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. _  JUNE.  1896. 

^  Women  of  Alaska. 

'  [Written  by  Miss  Salamatoff,  a  native  Alaskan,  an  excellent  young 
woman  well  known  to  Mrs.  Gray,  of  San  Francisco.l 

Having  been  requested  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
customs  of  women  in  Alaska,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the, request. 

In  civilization  woman  is  given  the  preference,  the  first 
place  is  secured  for  her ;  she  is  made  much  of  and  every  one 
tries  to  be  agreeable  and  pleasant  when  in  her  company. 
Not  so  with  the  native  Alaskans.  A  native  man  says  that 
“  he  is  worth  three  women.”  When  a  female  babe  is  born 
there  is  not  so  much  joy  in  the  household  as  when  there  is 
a  boy.  Then  the  father  feels  very  proud.  A  woman  does 
the  hardest  work.  It  is  she  who  goes  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  several  miles  away  to  bring  home  wood,  carrying 
the  load  on  her  back,  and  many  a  time  very  poorly  clad 
with  no  shoes  or  stockings  on  her  feet.  She  it  is  who  goes 
fishing,  wading  clear  up  to  her  waist  in  water,  dragging 
after  her  fifty  or  more  fish  strung  on  a  rope.  Then  she  pre¬ 
pares  the  fish  by  drying,  salting  and  stores  it  away  for  the 
winter.  The  man  occassionally  lends  a  hand,  but  a  majority 
allow  their  wives  to  do  it  all. 

The  homes  of  the  Aleutes  in  former  times  were  in  dug- 
outs  or  underground  houses,  with  only  one  window  as  large 
as  a  small  pane  of  glass  and  with  a  door  so  small  that,  to 
get  through,  one  had  to  bend  almost  to  the  ground.  Now 
they  all  live  in  wooden  houses.  Some  who  are  better  off 
have  comfortable  clothing  and  furniture.  But  ’ in  most  of 
the  homes  there  are  very  few  comforts.  The  beds  consist 
of  hard  boards  with  old  clothes  to  cover  them. 

The  mothers  have  not  a  particle  of  control  over  their 
children.  They  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please.  When  j 
they  misbehave  they  are  very  often  threatened  with  punish¬ 
ment  or  else  beaten  unmercifully,  especially  when  the 
parents  are  intoxicated. 

As  soon  as  a  girl  becomes  sixteen  she  is  either  married  to 

the  first  man  who  comes  along,  or  is  allowed  to'wander  ’as 
she  pleases,  sometimes  getting  into  serious  Trouble  for 
which  she  has  to  suffer.  It  is  heart-rending  to  see  how 
the  ignorant  native  women  sell  themselves  for  drink  or 
finery.  There  are  many  children  there  who  do  not  know 
who  is  their  father,  or  if  they  do,  seem  to  be  proud  of  their 
illegitimacy. 

The  great  weakness  among  women,  as  well  as  men,  is 
drink.  Every  one  drinks  ;  even  the  very  small  children  are 
given  to  drink.  They  also  smoke  and  use  snuff.  I  have 
seen  many  a  sad  picture  of  a  woman,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  reeling  along  the  street,  sometimes  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  the  weather  being  cold  and  stormy.  Many  a 
woman  has  caused  the  deformity  of  her  unborn  child  by  her 
|  drunkenness.  ^ _____ 


There  is  also  another  danger  to  which  she  falls  a  victim. 
In  the  summer  time  several  steamers  come  in,  having  on 
them  heartless  men  who  when  off  duty  haunt  the  native 
houses  or  lurk  among  the  hills,  watching  for  their  victims 
who  sometimes  fall  a  willing  prey  into  their  hands. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  in  Mr.  Tuck’s  school.  They 
rescued  her  from  a  home  where  vice  is  known  in  every  form. 
Her  mother  drinks,  smokes  and  has  a  house  full  of  sailors 
almost  every  night.  The  child,  only  six  years  old,  would 
crawl  under  the  bed,  cold  and  hungry,  no  one  paying  any 
attention  to  her.  When  first  she  came  to  live  at  the  home, 
every  night  she  would  scream.  Mr.  Tuck  would  carry  her 
in  his  arms  trying  hard  to  pacify  her  and  convince  her  that 
the  sailors  were  not  going  to  take  her  away.  She  is  a  much 
happier  girl  now  and  does  not  want  to  return  to  her 
mother. 

About  four  years  ago  t*o  girls  were  taken  to  the  home  on 
trial  for  one  year.  TL  nother  needed  much  persuasion 
to  give  them  up.  At  the  close  of  the  year  she  wanted  them 
back,  using  every  device  to  entice  them  away,  saying  she 
wanted  them  to  keep  house  for  her.  When  she  could  not 
get  them  she  was  very  angry  and  threatened  to  kill  herself, 
etc.  The  same  woman  has  another  daughter  at  home,  who 
has  gone  into  sin  and  has  had  two  children  as  a  result. 
The  Jesse  Lee  Home  at  Unalaska  was  established,  in  part, 
to  rescue  these  girls  from  such  a  fate  as  awaits  them  at  their 
homes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  endeavored  to  teach  their  girls 
to  behave  themselves  better,  to  be  truer  to  themselves  and 
to  lead  purer  and  nobler  lives. 

Is  there  any  mother  who  would  not  be  willing  to  lay 
down  her  life  to  keep  her  dear  daughter  from  such  a  calam¬ 
ity?  You,  mothers,  who  protect  your  children,  who  guard 
them  as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  and  try  to  keep  them  intact 
from  all  evil,  think  earnestly  of  what  I  tell  you.  Give  a 
lit'tle  help  to  the  poor  unfortunate  girls  who  are  worse  than 
orphans. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  there,  I  will  endeavor 
to  go  through  one  day’s  routine  ;  say,  for  instance,  Monday. 
There  is  no  school  on  that  day,  it  being  a  wash  day.  At  five 
a.  m.  a  bell  is  rung.  One  of  the  girls  arises  and  goes  into 
the  kitchen  and  builds  the  fire.  A  second  bell  rings  and 
six  girls,  with  a  teacher  in  charge,  arise  and  begin  to 
prepare  breakfast.  The  teacher  gives  out  the  food 
and  the  girls  do  the  cooking,  setting  tables,  etc.  At 
the  ringing  of  the  third  bell  the  rest  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  get  ready  and  come  down  to  breakfast.  After  that 
the  children  all  march  into  the  school  room,  where  they 
have  their  devotional  exercises.  Then  they  return  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  after  putting  the  dishes  away 
they  sort  out  the  clothes,  get  the  tubs  ready  for  the  washing, 
etc.  Even  the  smallest  tots  help  a  little.  At  noon  they 
take  a  rest  and  then  go  at  it  again  until  all  is  finished.  All 
the  cooking  is  done  by  the  girls,  only  superintended  by 
the  teachers,  who  take  turns  every  two  weeks.  At 
half-past  four  p.  m.  they  have  supper  and  when  the 
chores  are  done  they  march  into  the  school  room 
and  have  evening  devotions  ;  then  a  half  hour’s  study 
for  the  next  day,  and  after  an  hour’s  play  they  retire  for  the 
night.  After  comparing  their  native  home  life  with  that  of 
the  school  home  does  it  not  cause  our  hearts  to  bleed  and 
make  us  feel  anxious  to  help  them  save  themselves  ?  It  is 
in  our  power  to  do  so.  Our  Master  has  said,  “  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ' 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

■  Eirst  then,  for  the  Master  ;  next,  for  the  benefit  and  com¬ 
fort  we  are  thus  giving  to  our  far-away  American  citizens, 
and  lastly, "for  the  joy  that  will  come  to  ourselves  let  us 
give  material  aid  to  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  in  Unalaska. 

Woman's  mrni  missions 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  NOVEMBER.  1896. 


Note  from  the  Alaskan  Secretary. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Rinch,  of  the  Union  Missionary  Training 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  landed  safely  in  Unalaska, 
and  is  to  be  Miss  Sowle’s  assistant.  The  home  was  never  so 
well  equipped  with  workers  as  at  this  time,  and  the  work  is 
spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  government  officials. 


A  Few  Sketch -  S  of  Jesse  Lee  Home. 


The  girls  in  the  Jesse  Lee  Home  have  come  from  various 
“islands  of  the  sea,”  or  have  been  taken  from  immoral 
parents  in  Unalaska.  Nearly  one-half  of  them  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  white  fathers  and  immoral  native  mothers,  and  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  them  to  ask  us  why  they  do  not  have 
the  same  father  as  a  purely  native  sister  or  brother  has.  We 
often  find  it  difficult  to  evade  the  embarrassing  questions 
and  to  prevent  the  young  mind  from  realizing  its  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition.  These  children  differ  very  much  m  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  pure  native,  and  are  much  more  intelligent. 
The  purely  native  children  make  up  the  majority  of  our 
home,  and  have  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  natives  can 
be  Christianized  and  educated.  Alaska  has  been  truly 
called  the  land  of  rain,  but  it  is  also  the  land  of  “rain¬ 
bows,”  aiftd  God’s  promises  reach  out  even  to  Unalaska. 

Of  the  six  children  who  have  been  converted  since  our 
arrival,  three  were  half  white  and  -  three  were  purely  native 

_ very  suggestive  of  Paul’s  word  that  “  God  is  no  respecter 

of  persons.”  One  of  the  young  converts  is  a  cripple  afflicted 
with  consumption  of  the  bone,  and  a  great  sufferer.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  how  happy  she  is  now,  in  spite  of  her 
sufferings.  £he  eg-  U-5ln  $t.  Paul  Island. 

Another  St.  Paul  Island  girl  is  among  our  converts.  She 
enjoys  her  Christian  experience  and  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  a  missionary,  but  said  that  she  did  not  know  enough 
herself  to  teach  any  one  else,  and  asked  me  to  help  her. 

Another  of  our  converts  also  came  from  St.  Paul.  She 
was  converted  about  a  month  ago  and  is  proving  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  her  following  after  Christ.  She  is  a  child  of  a 
white  man,  and  had  strong  tendencies  toward  immorality. 
Her  conversion  seems  to  have  ejaanged  her  entirely,  and  she 
is  a  joy  to  her  teachers. 

Two  of  the  other  converts  came  from  St.  George  Island, 
and  are  progressing  nicely.  Thus  five  of  the  girls  sent  from 
the  Seal  Islands  have  been  converted. 

One  of  the  girls  sent  from  St-  Paul  is  still  repulsive  in 
appearance,  but  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  girl  who 
came  two  years  ago.  She  ran  almost  wild  on  the  island  and 
everybody  called  her  “Black  Jack.”  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  gave  her  to  Mr.  Tuck  one  of  them  remarked 
that  nothing  could  be  taught  her,  but  that  he  could  make  of 
her  a  “  hewer  of  wood  ”  and  a  “  drawer  of  water.”  She  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  she  came  and  could  not  write 
her  name.  She  now  speaks  English  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others,  has  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  spelling  from  dicta¬ 
tion  in  a  very  creditable  hand.  She  is  learning  to  cook,  and 
to  do  other  things  about  the  house.  She  needs  constant  at¬ 
tention,  but  we  have  found  that  underneath  the  unattractive 
exterior  there  is  a  nature  which  can  be  touched  by  kindness 
and  encouragement  and  inspired  to  do  things  which  no  one 
has  ever  supposed  she  had  the  ability  to  perform.  She  is  as 
awkward  as  a  girl  can  be,  and  often  tries  our  patience  by 
upsetting  pails  or  tubs  of  water,  causing  a  deluge  in  the 
kitchen.  But  in  spite  of  all  she  has  shown  much  devotion 
to  those  who  are  kind  to  her,  and  willingness  to  learn, 
which  is  very  encouraging.  “  Black  Jack  ”  will  be  a  credit 
to  herself  and  to  her  benefactors,  and  will  finally,  through 
God’s  free  grace,  become  a  white  angel  to  His  honor  and 
glory.  What  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  most  priceless  gift 
in  all  this  world  is  free  even  to  a  poor  degraded  Aleut 
outcast. 


Three  of  the  present  inmates  were  taken  into  the  home 
this  winter.  One  of  them  came  on  the  “Dora”  with  the 
Greek  priest  from  Ounga  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Unalaska.  She  is  an  orphan,  her  uncle  had 
given  her  to  the  priest,  but  when  she  arrived  here  an  uncle 
who  lived  in  Unalaska,  and  who  is  her  legal  guardian,  came 
and  begged  us  to  take  her  in  here  and  offered  to  pay  her 
board.  We  became  rather  attached  to  the  little  thing  while 
on  board  the  “Dora,”  and  felt  not  a  little  flattered  that  a 
communicant  of  the  Greek  church  should  so  much  prefer  to 
have  his  niece  here  instead  of  with  the  priest’s  family.  So  we 
took  her  in. 


The  second  addition  to  our  family  was  for  one  or  two 
months  of  last  fall  a  day  scholar.  She  was  very  poorly  clad. 
Miss  Sowle  gave  her  a  complete  outfit  of  warm  clothing. 
Her  home  is  noted  as  one  of  the  worst  “  quass  drinking 
places”  in  'town.  We  encouraged  the  attendance  of  this 
girl  at  school  and  allowed  her  to  stay  until  after  dinner. 


|  She  soon  began  to  come  before  breakfast  in  the  morning 
1  and  stayed  all  day.  She  never  spoke  a  word,  and  it  was 
;  commonly  supposed  she  was  dumb.  Then  I  saw  nothing  of 
her  for  about  a  -\$eek — she  was  in  my  class — so  I  went  to  her 
home  to  see  why  she  did  not  attend  school.  The  collector 
spoke  to  us  about  her  and  said  that  if  we  could  take  her  in 
!  “  it  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  missionary  work 
that  had  ever  been  done.”  Before  starting  out  I  spoke  to 
Miss  Sowle  about  admitting  her,  and  received  permission  to 
take  her  to  live  in  the  home.  When  she  saw  me  coming  she 
ran  and  hid  herself,  evidently  supposing  that  I  had  come  to 
punish  her  for  not  attending  school.  Her  mother  dragged 
her  to  me  screaming.  I  put  my  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
spoke  kindly  to  her  and  she  stopped  crying  immediately. 
I  then  learned  that  she  had  been  to  the  school  but  found  the 
door  locked,  and  went  home  again  because  we  woul  1  not 
let  her  in.  I  then  asked  vhe  child  if  she  would  like  to  come 
and  stay  in  the  home  and  sleep  there  as  the  other  girls  did. 
She  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  spoke  to 
her  father  about  it.  He  was  delighted,  said  she  was  out 
around  the  village  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  would  not  talk, 
ran  around  with  the  sailors,  and  he  could  do  nothing  with 

ker.  Her  few  belongings  were  tied  up  in  a  red  handker¬ 
chief.  I  brought  her  back  with  me.  Fora  few  days  she 
had  little  spells  of  homesickness.  I  took  her  home  for  a 
few  minutes  occasionally.  She  was  always  very  willing  to 
return  with  me. 

A  little  account  of  one  of  my  visits  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  life  as  it  is  in  Unalaska.  While  waiting  for  the  child 
to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  I  heard  such  a  cry  of  misery  and  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  next  room  that  I  started  and  asked  who  it 
was.  I  learned  that  it  was  the  old  ‘‘babska,”or  grand¬ 
mother,  and  that  she  was  sick.  I  asked  if  I  might  see  her, 
so  was  shown  into  the  room,  the  only  other  room  which  the 
house  contained.  Of  such  a  sight  I  never  dreamed.  On  the 
floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  very  old  and  very 
wrinkled  woman,  blind  and  with  a  face  so  drawn  with  pain 
that  it  was  heart  rending  to  look  at  her.  She  sat  on  a  pile 
of  rags  with  her  shoulders  resting  against  the  hard  walls  of 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  her  knees  drawn  up.  Covering 
her  all  over  except  her  head  was  a  quilt  more  ragged  and 
dirty  than  anything  you  can  imagine.  The  poor  old  woman 
had  grown  childish,  knew  nothing,  and  writhed  in  pain 
from  the  sores  caused  by  being  so  long  in  that  position.  I 
asked  why  they  did  not  put  her  in  bed,  but  was  told  that 
she  would  fall  out.  There  was  only  one  bed  in  the  house.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do  for  her,  or  whether  we  could  do 
anything,  and  yet  she  was  left  there  to  die.  I  told  Miss 
Sowle  about  it.  Before  we  had  time  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter,  she  died,  greatly  to  our  relief. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  change  which  even  a  few 
months  residence  in  the  home  has  produced  in  this  child. 
When  she  first  came  she  frequently  had  fits,  but  a  warm  bed 
and  proper  food  have  done  much  to  cure  her.  Her  personal 
appearance  is  much  improved  and  she  has  learned  to  say 
quite  a  few  words  in  English.  A  daily  routine  may  be  of 
interest :  The  children  rise  at  six  a.  m.  ;  breakfast  at  six- 
thirty,  preceded  by  grace  said  by  the  matron. 

(This  was  written  several  hours  ago  ;  since  then  Miss 
Sowle  and  I  have  been  attending  one  of  our  sick  girls  ;  and 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  watched  her  pass  away — no  more 
pain  and  suffering  for  her,  but  happiness  and  peace  with  the 
Shepherd  who  gathers  the  lambs  in  His  arms.  We  fully 
believe  that  she  was  prepared  to  go.  Miss  Sowle  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  poor  little  body  for  its  last  resting  place,  and  I  have 
come  up  to  my  room  to  finish  this  writing  to  you.  Both 
Miss  Sowle  and  I  are  very  busy,  and  I  have  several  letters 
which  must  be  written  ;  yet  we  feel  that  anything  which 
will  further  the  work  of  the  home  ought  to  be  sent  while 
the  interest  is  directed  toward  the  work  in  Alaska. ) 

Breakfast  is  followed  by  family  prayers,  held  in  the  din- 
i  ingroom.  These  exercises  consist  of  scripture  reading  with 
comment,  and  prayer — -by  those  in  charge  of  the  Home — the 
whole  family  uniting  in  the  Ford’s  Prayer  at  the  close. 

The  children  then  form  in  line  and  pass  upstairs  to  make 
the  beds.  Then  they  pass  down  stairs  again  and  each  child 
does  some  part  of  the  work  of  cleaning  the  house  before 
school — special  work  being  assigned  to  each  child  and 
changed  every  two  months.  Some  make  fires,  some  get 
breakfast,  some  wash  dishes,  others  scrub  floors,  and  others 
sweep — all  of  the  work  being  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  matron  or  her  assistant. 

At  8:30  a.  m.  the  bell  rings  to  dress  for  school,  which 


commences  at  nine  o’clock  and  lasts  until  twelve.  At  fifteen 
minutes  before  twelve,  four  girls  are  excused  from  school  to 
get  lunch  ready.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  children  have  lunch, 
after  singing : 

‘  ‘  God  is  great  and  God  is  good 
And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food  ; 

By  His  hand  must  all  be  fed — 

Give  us  Lord,  our  daily  bread.” 

At  12  : 30,  the  children  whose  work  it  is,  wash  the  dishes 
and  sweep  the  floors — the  others  go  out  to  play  in  front  of 
the  house  ;  the  workers  join  them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
later.  The  school  bell  at  one  o’clock  is  the  signal  for  study 
again  until  three  P.  M.  After  a  half  hour’s  play,  the  bell  is 
rung  and  all  except  the  dinner  girls  pass  to  the  school  room 
for  sewing,  which  lasts  until  the  dinner  bell  rings  at  5  : 30. 
The  grace  before  dinner  is  repeated  in  concert :  “  The  eyes 
of  all  wait  upon  thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thou  givest  them  their 
meat  in  due  season  ;  Thou  openest  Thine  hand  and  satisfieth 

the  desire  of  every  living  thing.”  The  grace  after  dinner  is 
also  repeated  in  concert:  “We  thank  Thee  O  Christ^  our 
God,  that  thou  dost  feed  us  with  thy  earthly  good  things  ; 
let  it  not  be  with  these  only  we  beseech  thee,  but  bring  us 
also  to  thy  heavenly  kingdom.”  The  children  then  form 
into  line  and  march  to  music,  int  the  school-room  for 
prayer.  At  night,  these  exercises  cobsisl  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  of  singing  from  the  Gospel  Hymns,  followed 
by  recitation  from  memory  or  passages  of  Scripture  which 
the  children  have  committed.  Some  of  these  are  Cor.  13th 
chapter,  parts  of  the  5th  and  6th  chapters  of  Matthew,  1st 
chapter  of  John,  Psalms  8th,  19th,  23d,  90th,  and  100th. 
The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  then  chanted  by  all,  after  which  the 
children  again  march  out  to  music — the  little  ones  to  bed, 
and  the  older  ones  to  their  work  of  cleaning  up  the  house, 
washing  the  dishes,  etc.  The  older  ones  sit  up  until  8  :  30 
or  nine  o’clock,  to  crochet  or  do  fancy  work.  On  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  the  girls  take 
turns  at  ironing — four  at  a  time,  a  different  four  every  night. 

(Miss  Sowle  and  I  have  left  the  girls  to  have  prayers  by 
themselves,  putting  Anastasia,  one  of  our  converts  in 
charge.  They  are  just  singing,  “  We  shall  sleep  but  not 
forever” — very  appropriate,  I  think.  How  I  wish  you 
could  hear  them  ;  it  is  very  touching  to  listen  as  they  are 
conducting  these  exercises  entirely  without  our  presence.) 
The  washing  is  done  on  Monday  morning,  school  being 
held  on  Saturday  morning  instead  of  Monday  morning. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  if  the  girls  have  worked  hard  at 
their  sewing  during  the  week,  and  the  mending  is  all  done, 
the  time  after  luncheon  and  until  three  o'clock  is  devoted  to  a 
ramble  on  the  mountains,  (when  the  weather  permits),  or  is 
given  up  to  indoor  amusement  and  a  candy  pull.  At  three 
o’clock  the  children  begin  their  bathing,  five  tubs  being  in 
operation  at  one  time. 

On  Sundays  we  have  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  a  service  consisting  of  Scripture  reading  and 
exposition  by  the  matron,  prayer,  and  plenty  of  singing 
from  the  Gospel  Hymns.  The  natives  are  naturally  a  music- 
loving  people,  and  will  attend  our  services,  even  when 
unable  to  understand  a  word  that  is  said,  because  they  enjoy 
the  singing. 

In  reading  a  part  of  the  “  Cruise  of  the  Rush”  I  came 
across  a  paragraph  which  I  think  you  can  quote  with  effect: 

“The  moral  condition  of  the  Aleutes  is  very  low.  The 
Greek  Church  does  not  sanction  immorality  exactly,  but  it 
does  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
exists ;  and  the  church  exists,  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  religious  observances  kept  up,  immorality  does  not 
decrease.”  M.  Elizabeth  Mbuor. 

Unalaska ,  Alaska. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  importation  of  rein¬ 
deer  is  by  no  means  a  failure,  says  the  Christian 
Advocate ,  it  we  may  except  the  dying  of  a  large 
number  through  “  red  tape  ”  delays  before  reach¬ 
ing  Alaska.  Alaska  furnishes  greater  quantities  of 
food  for  them  than  any  other  country  and  the 
proper  conditions  in  all  points  for  their  support 
and  usefulness,  and  they  are  to  be  of  great  and 
special  service  in  the  future  of  that  country. 

— - - - _ *  *  •  »  _  _ . 


Woman’s  Home  Missions. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO  DECEMBER,  1897 
Home  From  Alaska. 


“I  brought  my  family  with  me  to  Juneau,  and  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  getting  a  fairly  comfortable  house  of  four  small  rooms. 
We  have  rented  a  hall  here  for  our  services.  It  is  the  largest 
in  the  city,  and  last  Sunday  it  was  croyded.  We  have  services 1 
Sunday  morning  and  evening;  prayer-meeting,  Wednesday 

-  _  evening;  and  Scandinavian  meeting  Thursday  evening.  Fri- 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Beiler  arrived  in  Washington  Satur-  day  evening  we  have  meeting  on  Douglas  Island  We  need  a 

fnLlasfea’^ At ^he^MetropoliUuIThurch, ’beauti-  "  as  ••  4?^  is  very  high.  It 

fully  decorated  with  palmSP  and  flowers,  Rev.  Dr.  Jl11  be  difficult  to  secure  a  lot;  yet  I  feel  the  Lord  will  open 
Hugh  Johnson,  pastor,  a  large  and  representative  the  way  for  us. 

reception  was  given  to  Mrs.  Beiler  by  the  Woman’s  “I  was  verj^  much  discouraged  when  I  read  in  the  New 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Addresses  were  made  York  Advocate  that  all  our  Church  could  do  for  Alaska  was 

by  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Mrs.  Ric  ar  .  >  to  appropriate  $2,000,  where  there  are  thousands  of  its  lheih- 

R klinn  Hurst  and  Rev  S  S.  Brvant.  Mrs.  D.  B.  M  ’  5  ,  I 

Street  spoke  in  behalf  of  Washington  District,  bers  that  should  be  cared  for,  and  thousands  of  the  unsaved 

and  Mrs  L.  H.  Tilton  for  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  that  need  to  be  brought  to  Christ.  Dear  Bishop,  we  must  have 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Roach,  of  Washington,  'on  behalf  of  the  Balti-  two  men  for  the  interior  next  spring,  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will 

more  Conference,  welcomed  Mrs.  Beiler,  and  spoke  of  the  <•  .  raRp  thp  rurmov  ns  T  hplipvp  lip  will  ” 

fact  that  this  was  the  banner  conference  of  the  Society  ;  °Pen  me  waJ  lor  you  t0  raise  me  money,  as  i  Delieve  lie  will. 

that  it  had  suggested  to  the  General  Board  of  Missions  to  The  failure  to  re-enforce  the  Alaska  Mission  upon  the  part 

send  Mrs.  Beiler  to  Alaska;  that  it  had  also  contributed  „  ,,  Missionary  Committee  makes  it  upeessarv  for  me  to 
more  largely  than  any  other  conference  to  the  support  of  01  me  Missionary  committee  maxes  It  necessary  101  me  to 

the  work  there,  and  that  it  had  pledged  its  support  to  carry  appeal  to  the  Church  for  the  money.  I  ask  for  $6,000.  Can 
out  all  of  Mrs.  Beiler’s  wishes  in  reference  to  the  extension  T  ,  ,  .,  .  .  o  x>  t  t  xxt  u  •  • 

of  the  work  in  that  distant  land.  1  not  have  nght  away ?  Kev-  J •  J-  Waltcm  ls  gomg  0ut  lst 

Mrs  Beiler,  in  responding  to  the  addresses  made,  referred  of  March  as  superintendent.  He  was  commended  to  me  by 

to  her  long  iourney  to  Alaska  and  especially  to  Unalaska,  TJ.  .  n  £  ...  wt  j 

where,  sht  said,  the  Methodists  have  one  of  the  finest  mis-  Bishop  Cranston  as  a  suitable  man  for  the  position.  We  need 

sion  buildings  in  that  immense  territory,  a  large  school;  fo  build  three  log  churches  at  once.  We  have  fully  20,000 

most  devoted  missionaries  and  successful  teachers.  She  .  .  . 

urged  the  great  need  of  a  hospital  at  Unalaska.  She  also  young  ^lu  m  Alaska  and  the  Ivlondike  region.  Shall  we 

referred  to  the  poverty  and  moral  degradation  of  many  of  neglect  them,  or  shall  we  send  the  missionary  of  the  Cross 

the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  e  , 

Mic<=  wiTiot-A  among  them  to  preach  to  them,  to  pray  with  them,  to  comfort 

miss  Willard  certainly  voices  the  sentiment  of  nil  ,  j  u  j  j 

our  home  miceinnor,,  o  w  j  •  them  m  their  sorrow  and  disappointment?  They  will  not  all 

our  home  missionary  societies,  and  especially  our  ,  •  «  n ,,  A  .  „ 

own.  for  which  Dr.  Jackson  has  done  distinguished  p'T.'f  m  findlng  goUl  lhey  ma-V  a11  succeed  111  findlng 

service  in  the  following  words  :  Christ. 

“t  ,  I  know  of  no  field  more  important  than  Alaska.  The  sons 

I  never  wrote  before  to  a  ‘  Moderator  ’  to  reioice  that  he  i  ,  , .  „  ,  1 

had  attained  that  high  position  in  the  great  church  of  the  ^  brothers  of  our  Church  are  there  by  thousands.  Please  ‘ 
Presbyter,  but  you  are  one  of  my  heroes.  You  have  stood  be^P  me  carry  ^ie  burden  of  expense  till  the  Missionary  Society 
for  all  our  gospel  means,  not  in  a  luxurious  parish  or  splen-  becomes  able  and  willing  to  take  it  up. 

cobe^e’  but  °ut  7°»*er  on  the  edge  of  things  where  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  said  “there  was  noth- 

ing  there  but  icebergs  and  Polar  bears.”  How  mistaken  he 
was!  There  are  fully  20,000  young  men  there,  whose  souls 
or  have  inspired,  and  not  a  woman  lives  who  has  a  brain  to  are  flu^e  as  valuable,  I  am  sure,  as  the  souls  of  pagans  across 
think  who  can  fail  to  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the  blessed  ^be  sea-  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  appropriations  for 
reappearances  of  the  primitive  man  of  Christ  in  an  age  that  foreign  missions;  but  let  us  not  neglect  our  own.  Address  me, 

C.  C.  McCabe,  1931  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill.  Letters 
wiH  be  promptly  forwarded  to  me,  wherever  I  am. 


God’s  most  friendless  children  turn  toward  you  the  eyes  of 
pathos  and  hope.  Most  of  all  have  those  downtrodden 
women  of  Alaska  been  blessed  by  work  that  you  have  done 


needs  such  men  more  than  it  needs  gold  or  tariff.  God  bless 
you  and  nerve  your  brave  arm  for  even  stronger  strokes  of 
grace  against  the  accursed  liquor  traffic  and  every  other 
form  of  cruelty.” 

The  selection  of  this  broad-minded  and  enter¬ 
prising  home  missionary  for  moderator  of  the  late 
General  Assembly  (1897)  is  only  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  predominance  of  the  missions  y  influence 
in  this  closing  century. 

^  Our  Alaska  Mission  f)  ,  ( 


Woman's  llome  pjisstoiis 

"7»  f  a  l  <  .  .  -  _ 


DELAWARE,  OHIO' 


APRIL  1897. 


Mid  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 


cJwdedSSoIX  ““‘‘V 

ant  bwrfc  nt  I1  numbeJ  by  the  still  more  im 


was 


aisnop  c.  c.  m'cabe  ‘  ^ '  f 

Rev.  C.  J.  Larsen,  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  under  date  of  Decern  ant  interests  o f  * th e * tr  east  1  De4!>y  1  stlillrriore  import 

ber  12th,  writes:  1-P~.it  f  dSSSt  SoS 

General  Sec“u«ve  Board'*  Tlh’  T  "P  *  M 
oam-  It  therefore  cannot  be  omitted  :| 


Iii  Cincinnati.  February  3d  !th  and  5th.  was  held  the  mid-win¬ 
ter  meeting  ()f  the  l!oardyof  Trustees  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
arge  and  the  devotional  hours  were  restful  sessions  of  spiritual 
blessing.  The  absence  because  of  illness  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Aiken,  Re- 
iu^;nIsSueSetary'  was  regretted. 

“  No  news  from  Alaska,  our  faraway  field  of  recent  date,  writes 
Mrs.  Beiler,  the  Secretary.  In  November  all  were  in  comfortable 
health  and  the  work  moving  on  smoothly.  Dr.  Jackson  says  our 
workers  are  not  equalled  m  Alaska  in  their  respective  departments. 
The  imperative  need  is  a  nefr  building.  Miss  Sowle  writes  :  'We 
are  doing  spiritual  work  under  great  disadvantage.  We  need  a 
church  and  a  minister ;  then  when  one  is  converted  they  could  at 
once  break  away  from  the  Greek  church.  I  expect  there  would  be 
persecution,  but  what  of  it?  It  must  come  if  real  evangelistic  work 
is  done  here.”  The  cry  of  the  missionaries’ heart  is  that  our  work 
may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  us  to  take  in  the  boys.  A  sea  cap¬ 
tain  who  said  he  was  a  poor  Christian  himself,  wished  to  put  his 
motherless  boy  in  our  Home.  He  said. '‘Had  I  been  able  to  enter 
him  here  I  would  have  been  proud,  if  in  years  from  now.  when 
among  Christian  people,  and  asked  where  he  got  his  Christian 
teaching,  he  could  say,  ‘in  Jesse  Tee'  Home,  Unalaska.'  Oh,  those 
who  support  missions  must  learn  that  a  boy’s  soul  *is  as  precious  as 
a  girl’s.”  Mrs.  Beiler  will  take  with  her  to  Alaska,  in  the  spring,  a 
flag  staff  for  the  stars  and  stripes,  that  \yfH  float  over  the  Home,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Fisk.  It  will  be  the  only  American  flag  on  the  whole 
Aleutian  chain. 


©ur  ©umrtDtuors. 


COMMUNION  WITH  NATURE, 

BY  JAMBS  BUCKHAM. 

When  grassy  meadows  billow  in  the  wind; 

When  silver  shadows  of  the  passing  gust 
Flit  shuddering  o’er  pond  and  stream;  when 
blind, 

Swift  whirlwinds  raise  the  eddying  clouds  of 
dust; 

When  priestly  pines  chant  low,  or  on  the  shore 
Of  some  broad  lake  the  waves  their  rhythm 
beat; 

When  lusty  storms  thro’  field  and  forest  roar. 

Or  to  soft  sunshine  ope’s  the  rosebud  sweet; — 

Whate’er  thy  mood,  O  Nature!  thou  canst  be 
The  utt’rance  of  my  heart — the  larger  voice 
Of  all  that  longs,  or  loves,  or  hopes  in  me. 

Or  moves  my  soul  to  sorrow  and  rejoice. 

METHODIST  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

BY  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D.,  UNITED  STATES 
GENERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

In  1877  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 
commenced  Gospel  work  in  southeast  Alaska. 
The  success  of  its  work  called  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  public  to  that  distant  and  long- 
neglected  corner  of  our  own  land,  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  in  missionary  circles  that  more 
should  be  done. 

To  wisely  utilize  this  growing  zeal  and  pre¬ 
vent  several  denominations  commencing  work 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Territory,  and  thereby 
leaving  other  sections  untaught,  a  meeting  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  several  Mission  Boards, 
whose  offices  are  located  in  New  York  city,  was 
called  by  myself  late  in  December,  1879,  or  early 
in  January,  1880,  at  the  old  Mission  Rooms  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway, 
New  York. 

There  were  present  Dr.  John  M.  Reid,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Missions; 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Morehouse,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Baptist  Missions;  and  myself.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  his  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  but  agreeing  to 
take  part  in  the  work. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Presbyterians,  having 
already  commenced  work  in  southeast  Alaska, 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  that  section.  The 
interior  of  the  country  along  the  valley  of  the 
great  Yukon  River,  having  been  cultivated  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assigned  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
Baptists  chose  the  southern  central  section 
around  Kadiak,  and  the  Moravians  afterward 
took  the  valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nusha- 
gak  Rivers.  With  a  large  map  of  Alaska  before 
us,  Dr.  Reid  said  that  he  thought  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  would  like  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  with  Unalaska,  the  commercial  center 
of  western  Alaska,  as  its  headquarters.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  that  he  wished  to  consult  his 
Missionary  Board  before  definitely  deciding. 
Consequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on 
Jan.  20,  1880,  the  matter  was  brought  up,  and 
the  board  agreed  that  the  work  should  com¬ 
mence  at  Unalaska,  and  the  following  day  Dr. 
Reid  sent  me  the  following  official  notification; 

Mission  Rooms  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  I 
copal  Church,  805  Broadway,  > 

New  York.  Jau.  21, 1880.  ) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson ,  core  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.—My  Dear  Brother: 
At  the  meeting  of  our  board  yesterday  the  Bubject 
of  the  Missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up,  and  after  a 
fall  discussion  as  to  the  various  points,  a  preference 
was  shown  for,  and  that  our  work  be  commenced  at, 
Unalaska. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lanahan,  D.D.,  who  with  General 
C.  B.  Fisk  as  chairman,  and  myself,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Truly 
yours,  j.  M.  Reid,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

N.B. — If  you  decide  ou  a  general  petition,  send  it  to 
me  and  I  will  get  signers. 

Soon  after  General  Fisk  and  Drs.  Reid  and 
Lanahan  jointly  signed  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of 
children  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Reid  also  wrote  personal 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Congress.  Dr.  Lanahan 
and  myself  visited  committees  of  Congress  on 
the  same  subject. 

After  a  long,  hard  pull.  Congress  took  action 
in  1884,  and  in  1885  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  directed  that  a  commencement  be 
made  in  the  establishment  of  schools. 

In  1886  a  schooner  was  chartered,  and  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  John  H.  Carr,  members  of  Puget  Sound 
Conference,  were  sent  to  Unga,  where  the 
“Martha  Ellen  Stevens  Cottage”  has  been  erected 
as  a  residence  for  the  teacher  by  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances  work 
was  not  commenced  at  Unalaska  until  the 
summer  of  1889,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Tuck,  Methodists  from  Connecticut,  were  sent 
out  to  establish  a  school  and  home. 

In  1890  a  Home  was  commenced  by  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  of  two  orphan  (waifs) 
girls  from  the  island  of  Attoo,  a  thousand  miles 
west  of  Unalaska.  The  teachers  were  in  a  small 
story  and  a  half  cottage  (half  of  which  was  used 
as  a  school  room),  aDd  unprepared  to  receive  any 
children  into  their  family.  The  waifs  had  to  he 
received.  Other  girls,  finding  that  two  had 


driven  away;  and  some  wet,.  six  ad¬ 

ditional  orphan  girls  were  sen down  from  the 
Seal  Islands  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Agent.  And  the  school  has  grown  and  grown 
until  twenty-six  girls  have  been  received.  For 
two  or  three  years  it  was  a  contract  school,'  but 
in  1892,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  parent 
society,  the  Woman’s  Homo  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  felt  com¬ 
pelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  from  the 
work  so  important  and  so  successfully  com¬ 
menced.  To  disband  the  Home,  however,  and 
turn  out  into  the  street  the  many  homeless 
orphans  that  had  for  alittletime  experienced  the 
joy  of  a  Christian  home,  was  to  send  them  forth 
to  speedy  ruin,  and  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck  are  bravely,  heroically 
holding  on  at  their  end  of  the  line,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  do  what  I  can  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  at  this  end  of  the  line  to  tide  them  over, 
with  the  conviction  that  when  the  authorities 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  understand 
the  real  condition  they  will  authorize  the 
women  to  resume  their  work  in  the  Home.  Such 
action  will  be  hailed  with  prayerful  enthusiasm 
by  large  numbers  Of  Methodist  women,  whose 
hearts  have  been  touched  and  sympathies  en¬ 
listed  at  the  sad  condition  of  the  natives  of 
western  Alaska. 

At  the  recent  great  annual  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk  of  the  friends  of  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  evangelization,  President  Gates  voiced 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  Indians  when  he 
referred  to  the  prominent  Methodist  who  had 
presided  so  many  years  over  their  Indian  con¬ 
ventions,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  first 
committee  for  Methodist  work  in  Alaska,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  both  appropriate  and  fitting  that 
the  Unalaska  Home  should  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  “Clinton  B.  Fisk  Home.” 

This  school  has  been  so  successful  that  every¬ 
where  in  western  Alaska  it  is  held  up  as  a  model 
for  other  schools  to  pattern  after. 

In  Senate  executive  document  No.  107,  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  containing  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury  agents  to 
the  Seal  Islands,  occur  the  following  allusions: 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Williams,  Treasury 
Agent  to  the  Seal  Islands,  reporting  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives  on  those  islands,  under  date 
of  Dec.  3,  1891,  writes: 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  schools  on  the 
Seal  Islands.  They  have  been  in  operation  over 
twenty  years,  and  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
teaching  a  pupil  to  read  or  write  a  sentence  in  the 
English  language.  *  *  * 

Radical  changes  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these 
respects,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  our  government  to  civil¬ 
ize,  educate,  and  improve  this  people.  They  should 
not  only  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language,  but  also  habits  of  industry,  economy, 
cleanliness,  and  morality.  That  these  people  are 
quick  to  learn  and  susceptible  to  rapid  improvement 
is  demonstrated  in  the  charity  school  at  Unalaska, 
conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck.  Six  of  the  most 
promising  orphans  on  the  islands  were  sent  there  in 
September,  1890,  and  I  found  on  visiting  the  school 
this  year  that  they  could  talk  the  English  language 
quite  fluently  and  read  and  write  quite  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Again  under  date  of  Dec.  31, 1892.  Mr.  Williams 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  natives  who 
had  learned  to  speak  or  read  the  English  language 
by  attendance  at  the  public  school,  and  so  long  as  the 
present  system  is  followed  failure  can  be  predicted 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  lessees  complied  with 
their  contract  and  furnished  teachers  for  the  length 
of  time  required,  but  so  far  as  producing  favorable 
results  is  concerned  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  so  it  will  be  so  long  as  the  present  condition  ex¬ 
ists.  When  the  time  arrives  that  these  children  can 
be  placed  under  faithful  Christian  teachers  who  will 
teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  the  blessings  of  home  and  home 
life,  then  may  we  look  for  gratifying  results,  but  not 
before.  A  practical  demonstration  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  native  school  at  Unalaska  presided  over 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  Acting  Treasury 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  Seal  Islands,  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes 
Dec.  1,  1892: 

For  over  twenty  years  the  government  has  main¬ 
tained  an  English  school  upon  the  islands,  and  yet 
not  ten  natives  on  both  of  them  can  make  themselves 
even  fairly  well  understood  in  English,  nor  has  any 
appreciable  advance  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
American  citizenship.  *  *  * 

An  illustration  of  what  can  be  done.—  That  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  schools  that  will  be  entirely 
successful  not  only  in  teaching  these  people  to  speak, 
to  read,  and  to  write  the  English  language,  but  to 
train  them  in  more  upright  and  useful  methods  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Lee  School 
at  Unalaska,  presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck. 
At  this  school  have  been  gathered  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  some  from  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  whose  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  these  children  were  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  well  understood  in  English,  while  their  im¬ 
provement  in  manner  and  character  was  simply  as¬ 
tonishing.  This  I  know  from  personal  observation. 
The  success  of  the  Lee  School  is  due  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  individuals  presiding  over  it,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  are  removed  from  their  na¬ 
tive  home  influences. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  education  of  the 
natives  should  not  be  of  a  character  likely  to  result 
merely  in  discontent  with  their  lot,  still  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  practical  manual  training,  in 

teaching  cooking,  the  proper  care  of  their  houses. 


_  v  JO  .heir  health  without  fear  ol 

Its  being  ...  n-  the  first-named  danger. 

Everyone  faun.  ..  with  the  Prlbylov  Islands  knows 
that  the  career  o£  the  English  school  there  has  boon 
a  total  failure. 

The  settlement  of  this  vexed  school  question  should 
be  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  government.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  me  that  the  characteristics  of  these  is¬ 
landers,  due  in  considerable  measure  to  their  insular 
life,  will  be  advantageously  modified  if  some  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  which  they  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  such  a  school  as  that  of  Unaiaska.  If  the 
girls  of  the  islands  can  be  placed  there  between  the 
ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen,  aud  the  boys 
from  teu  to  thirteen,  we  would  very  soon  have  grow¬ 
ing  up  a  body  of  English-speaking  young  natives 
who,  with  awakened  minds,  increased  skill,  and  a 
more  wholesome  idea  of  life  and  its  responsibilities, 
would  make  a  far  better  and  more  useful  class  than 
now  exist  upon  the  islands. 

Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  First  Assistant  Treasury 
Agent  on  the  Seal  Islands,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  government,  writes  Nov.  1,  1891: 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  of  schools 
on  the  Seal  Islands,  for  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  English  language  to  the  rising  generation 
there  must  be  a  radical  reform,  amounting  indeed  to 
a  complete  change,  in  the  present  system  and  method 
of  teaching. 

That  iIjc  leasees  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  lease  in  regard  to  schools  anti  teachers  is  true 
enough,  but  the  defect  is  in  the  system  itself,  which, 
owing  to  many  causes,  is  not  the  one  adapted  to  the 
conditions  existing  here.  One  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  school  has  been, 
and  is  now,  the  demand  made  by  the  Church  that  all 
her  children  must  learn  Russian  so  as  to  understand 
the  church  services.  Consequently  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  teaching,  or  attempting  to  teach, 
the  children  in  two  languages;  and  the  result  is  what 
might  be  expected;  they  repeat  their  lessons  from 
day  to  day  in  a  slipshod,  meaningless,  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  without  ever  comprehending  a  word  of 
English,  either  spoken  or  written. 

It  is  not  that  the  average  native  child  is  unusually 
dull  or  stupid,  for  he  is  not,  but  it  is  because  the  child 
never  hears  Euglish  spoken  except  what  he  hears  in 
tbe  school. 

What  is  really  needed  here  is  a  regular  industrial 
school,  in  which  the  pupil3  may  live,  and  where  they 
will  be  under  the  care  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who  will  care  for 
them  as  though  they  were  their  own  children.  We 
must  have  such  a  school  if  we  are  to  succeed,  for  the 
natives  are  not  only  ignorant  of  books  and  book  learn¬ 
ing,  but  of  all  the  household  and  domestic  economies 
which  go  to  make  up  the  truly  civilized  community 
and  Christian  home. 

I  do  not  advocate  missionary  work*  in  the  sectarian 
sense,  but  I  do  want  to  see  an  industrial  school  here, 
where  tbe  children  may  have  a  truly  Christian  woman 
to  guide  and  direct  them  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity, 
one  wlio  will  direct  them  as  their  unfortunate  parents 
have  never  been  directed. 

I  advocate  the  employment  of  teachers  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  men  and  women  of  character, 
whose  blameless  lives  shall  be  a  guaranty  of  the 
success  of  the  school,  and  wlio  are  withal  devoted  to 
the  work  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
and  who  are  not  above  stooping  down  to  lift  up  the 
poor  and  lowly  ones  in  whose  welfare  so  very  few 
take  an  interest. 

There  are  at  present  on  St.  Paul  Island  twenty-five 
boys  and  thirty-seven  girls,  who  are  over  five  and  un¬ 
der  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  ought  to  be  under  the 
immediate  care  and  control  of  such  teachers  as  I 
have  suggested.  With  such  care  and  saleguards 
thrown  around  them  they  would  grow  up  to  be  use¬ 
ful  men  and  women,  morally  pure,  physically  healthy, 
and  mentally  improved— a  credit  to  us  all. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1890,  I  sent  six 
orphan  girls  to  the  school  atUnalaska,and  in  J une,1891, 

I  visited  them  there,  and  found  them  so  much  changed 
for  the  better,  in  every  respect,  that  I  am  sorry  there 
is  no  room  in  the  school  to  accommodate  a  few  more 
of  the  orphans  on  St.  Paul,  who  have  no  one  to  care 
for  them  as  children  should  be  cared  for.  *  *  * 

Ignoring,  for  the  time  being,  the  moral  obligations 
we  are  under  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  them 
from  extinction,  and  coming  down  to  the  question  of 
expense,  we  find  that  the  actual  cost  of  making  the 
changes  suggested  would  be  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  good  accomplished  in  saving  and  civilizing  a  peo¬ 
ple  so  worthy,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  allow  such 
a  consideration  to  retard  the  good  work  for  a  moment. 

Again,  under  date  of  Dec.  1,  1892,  Mr.  Murray 
reports  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

There  is  one  sure  remedy  for  the  present  intellect¬ 
ual  condition  of  the  natives,  and  that  is  the  immediate 
establishment  on  both  islands  of  industrial  boarding 
schools  under  the  entire  control  of  the  government. 

In  my  report  of  1891 1  advocated  this  thing,  and  all 
my  subsequent  experience  has  strengthened  my  belief 
In  the  necessity  for  such  a  school,  and  in  its  absolute 
success  if  once  attempted.  There  is  a  skeleton  of 
such  a  school  at  Unaiaska  that  has  been  made  suc¬ 
cessful  by  the  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  teachers  in  charge,  and  in  September,  1890,  I 
sent  six  girls  there  from  St.  Paul  Island,  four  of 
whom  could  not  speak  English,  and  after  a  stay  of 
two  years  they  had  improved  so  much  in  every  way, 
morally,  physically,  aud  intellectually,  that  they  have 
beeu  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  visited  the  school 
and  who  temember  their  condition  before  entering  it. 
Their  rapid  improvement  shows  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  this  people  by  putting  their  children  in 
charge  of  truly  Christian  teachers,  who  will  guard 
them  from  evil  while  awakening  and  enlightening 
the  mind. 

Four  other  orphan  girls  were  sent  to  the  Unaiaska 
school  this  year,  but  since  then  I  have  learned  that 
the  Church  society  which  supported  the  school  has 
withdrawn  all  further  supplies  from  it,  which  means 
the  closing  of  the  school  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
return  of  the  St.  Paul  girls  to  the  island,  and  to 
misery  and  vice. 

Captain  M.  A.  Hkaly  (a  Roman  Catholic)  sends 
me  the  following  testimony: 

Revenue  Marine  Steamer  “Bear,’’  I 
Port  of  Unalaska,  Alaska,  Nov.  9,  1892.  ) 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education , 
Washington,  D.  C.-My  Dear  Doctor:  I  have  brought 
aix  girls  from  the  Seal  Islands  to  the  Jease  Lee  school. 


Two  years  ago  I  brought  down  a  like  number.  I  am 
constrained  by  this  part  I  have  had  in  providing 
scholars  for  the  school  to  give  you  my  views  of  Its 
character  and  accomplishments,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  excite  interest  in  its  behalf  among  its 
founders  and  supporters. 

In  all  my  experience  in  the  country  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  has  rendered  so  much  good  to  the  people. 
From  its  situation  it  has  tributary  to  it  this  whole 
western  end  of  the  territory,  where  there  are  numbers 
of  children  and  poor  wraifs,  many  the  offspring  of 
white  fathers,  growing  up  without  the  care  of  homes 
or  the  education  and  training  of  Christian  parents. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck  have  labored^  zealously 
and  well  to  teach  the  scholars  the  necessities  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  decent  living,  aud  train  them  to  be¬ 
come  good  housekeepers  and  proper  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers.  But  they  are  cramped  by  the  means  and  accom¬ 
modations  at  hand.  The  school  is  already  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  cannot  take  many  whom 
it  would  be  a  mercy  to  give  its  protection,  a  id 
who  could  be  received  with  a  suitable  building  aud 
support. 

I  am  sure  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  society,  could 
they  understand  the  condition  and  field  of  the  school, 
and  how  well  it  is  conducted,  would  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  behalf  and  provide  it  with  better  facilities 
with  which  to  continue  and  enlarge  its  work  for  the 
elevation  of  these  poor  neglected  members  of  their 
sex. 

I  cannot  be  accused  of  bias,  for  I  am  of  an  entirely 
different  religious  belief.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tuck 
know  nothing  of  my  writing.  I  am  prompted  by  my 
interest  in  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  its 
people,  and  cannot  remain  blind  to  good  to  humanity, 
by  whomever  performed. 

M.  A.  Healy,  Captain  U.  S.  R.  M. 


METHODISM  IN  COREA. 


BY  A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D. 


The  Corean  Mission  has  closed  its  ninth  annual  ses-  j 
sion,  and  it  is  a  favorable  time  to  review  the  past  and  | 
cast  the  horoscope  of  the  future. 

Our  first  missionaries  to  this  field  were  the  Rev.  W. 

B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  and 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton.  Dr.  Scranton  and  Brother 
Appenzeller  brought  their  wives  with  them.  Mrs. 
Scranton,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Scranton,  came  as  the 
representative  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  women’s  work. 

This  party  of  missionaries  arrived  in  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  Corea,  in  1885,  only  about  one  year  af:er 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  country  opened  to  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world. 

Our  little  war  with  Corea  in  1871  had  not  served  to 
conciliate  the  people  toward  Americans.  What  little 
they  knew  about  Christianity  they  had  learned  from  , 
French  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  had  been  amppg  | 
them  for  one  hundred  years,  but  whose  conduct,  so 
far  from  commending  the  Christian  religion,  had 
been'  such  as  to  make  missionaries  objects  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  if  not  of  detestation.  That  the  priests  ’faho 
had  'been  so  long  in  the  country  were  brave  mAn, 
courting  even  the  death  of  the  martyr,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted;  hut  that  they  were  guilty  of  dissimulation 
and  falsehood,  disgracing  Christianity  by  the  abom¬ 
inable  dogma,  that  evil  should.be  done -that  good 
might  come,  is  admitted  by  Dallet,  a  Roman  Catholic 
authority. 

In  completing  our  treaty  relations  with  the  king, 
our  Minister,  General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  secured  a 
promise  that  religious  toleration  should  be  proclaimed, 
and  though  such  proclamation  has  not  been  made,  the 
policy  pursued  has  been  of  a  tolerant  character. 

The  king  is  understood  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
presence  of  our  missionaries,  and  has  given  counte¬ 
nance  to  their  work  by  giving  names  to  our  institu¬ 
tions.  To  our  embryo  college  he  gave  the  name  Pai 
Chai  Hak  Dang— school  for  rearing  useful  men.  The 
girls’  school  he  named  Ewa  Hak  Dang — pear  flower 
school.  The  hospital  he  named  Si  Pyeng  Won— gen¬ 
eral  relief  hospital.  That  he  knows  that  these  schools 
and  the  hospital  are  under  Christian  auspices,  and  that 
we  are  propagating  the  Christian  religion  among  his 
subjects,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

All  our  property  has  been  purchased  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  would  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
Christianity,  and  in  so  using  it  no  annoyance  or 
molestation  is  experienced. 

The  Methodist  compound,  including  the  property 
of  the  Parent  Board  and  the  woman’s  society,  con¬ 
tains  about  four  acres,  aud  is  splendidly  located  near 
the  west  gate  of  the  city.  The  site  is  composed  of 
two  knolls,  divided  by  a  narrow  vale,  with  graceful 
slopes.  Upon  one  of  these  knolls  stands  the  school 
building,  printing  house,  and  one  residence  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Parent  Board,  and  on  the  other  the  school 
building  and  home  of  the  woman’s  society.  In  the 
vale  between  are  three  missionary  residence*  and 
two  hospitals.. one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women 
Besides  the  building  already  indicated  there  are  on  the 
compound  one  missionary  residence  and  two  small 
chapels.  At  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  where  the 
hospital  is  to  be  erected,  one  wing  of  which  is 
finished,  we  have  another  site  in  every  way  as  com¬ 
manding  as  the  one  already  described,  containing  a 
little  less  than  a  half  acre.  There  is  but  one  build¬ 
ing  site  in  the  city  now  occupied  for  religious  pur-  . 
poses  that  is  the  equal  of  these  two,  and  upon  that  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  erecting  a  cathedral.  Our  j 
missionaries  have  certainly  exercised  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  locations  for  church  institutions  in 
this  city. 

It  is  proposed  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  the  new  hospital  building  and  concentrate  our 
medical  work  at  the  south  gate  of  the  city.  This  is 
the  next  important  work  to  be  accomplished  here. 
The  value  of  medical  missionary  work  here  is  very 
great,  as  it  secures  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and 
opens  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Our 
present  hospital  is  too  small  by  more  than  one  half, 
and  is  dangerously  near  our  missionary  residences, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  numerous  contagious 
diseases  that  must  be  treated.  Besides,  the  ground 
on  which  the  present  hospital  stands  will  be  needed 
goon  for  a  missionary  residence. 

Five  thousand  dollars  will  complete  the  new  hos¬ 
pital.  Who  will  contribute  this  sum  and  bring  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  this  important  enterprise?  Next 
to  salvation  from  sin  there  is  nothing  the  Coreans 
need  more  than  medicine.  In  the  heart  of  this  great 


TTie  ATtermath  of  His  *  Dear  CKa rity 
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BERRY  LOUBUN 

sore-tried  in  sorrow’s  furnace. 


*v^»Unto  a  heart 

One  little  word  came  hack  to  me 
Mine  own  lips,  once  had  spoken  in  life’s  sowing 
*  The  aftermath  of  God’s  good  charity. 


^*1 


* 
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►  We  fill  our  hands  so  full  in  this  brief  journey,  . 
^  Wet  with  the  running  springs  in  o’er-deep  soul; 
^  Comes  a  far  day  bowed  in  the  shadow,  broken, 

^  Some  loving  hand  holds  to  our  heart  the  whole. 

There  read  the  story  in  dead  leaf  and  flower 
ip  Left  as  ye  pass  but  once  the  widening  way: 
'™B^The  word  ye  gave,  forgot  when  from  ye  spedded, 
Comes  back  on  thine  own  heart  comfort  to  lay. 


a 


m  m 

I  gave  for  love:  God’s  love  and  God’s  dear  humans, 
Nor  ever  dreamed  mine  would  come  back  to  me: 
Lo,  bowed  and  shaken,  in  the  trial-furnace, 
k  The  aftermath  of  His  dear  charity. 


all  unite  in  the  great  work  of  salvation.  We  have  just  closed 
a  gracious  meeting  of  four  weeks’  earnest  work,  and  many  have 
been  added  to  the  Church.  Glory  to  God!  Our  climate  is 
pleasant  and  healthy,  and  now  quite  mild.  The  coldest  wet 
have  had  as  yet  is  T4  degrees  above  zero,  and  the  average  sincej 
September  39  degrees.  It  is  never  colder  than  10  degrees 
below  zero  in  midwinter,  and  very  little  snow  falls,  except 
on  the  mountain  summits.  The  harbor  is  open  all  the  year, 
and  mail  steamers  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  ply  every  ' 
week.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  city  will  he  the, 
summer  resort  of  the  West,  and  living  is  no  higher  than  in, 
Ohio.  My  family  (four)  easily  lives,'  and  lives  well,  on  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day.  Wages  are  high,  because  labor  is  scarce. 
Common  laborers  get  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  per  day, 
and  carpenters  forty  cents  an  hour,  with  steady  work.  It  is 
the  country  for  a  poor  man,  if  he  can  and  will  work.  Pray 
Iqp  Lamont  Gordon,  A.  Mi., 

President  McCabe  College. 


Skagway,  Alaska 


Church  Membership — Big  (I)  Salary — McCabe  College- Helping  Hants- 
Good  Revival — Pleasant  Climate— Living  Reasonable — Wages  Good 


Dear  Doctor, — I  believe  your  readers  would  appreciate  a 
few  words  from  this  corner  of  the  vineyard,  therefore  write 
briefly; 'but  if  I  am  not  cast  into  yorrr  waste-basket,  I  shall, 
later,  give  more  details  about  our  work.  Our  Church  here  has 
a  membership  of  about  sixtv-five,  and  a  more  loyal,  active, 
elect  body  of  men  and  women  could  not  be  found  anywhere. 
Since  my  arrival  here  in  September,  the  ladies  have  bought, 
rebuilt,  and  furnished  a  comfortable  three-roomed  house  as 
a  parsonage;  and  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  how  good  they 
have  been  to  us;  but  gifts,  such  as  a  sixteen-dollar  jacket  to 
my  wife,  a  complete  set  of  china  and  tin  ware,  a  pair  of  arctic 
gloves  for  self,  and  eatables  without  end,  are  among  the  many 
things  that  their  loving  hearts  have  bestowed.  At  my  first 
Quarterly  Conference  they  assessed  themselves  to  pay  the 
pastor  three  hundred  dollars  as  salary,  which,  with  the  mission¬ 
ary  apportionment,  will  make  about  six  hundred  dollars  for 
the  Conference  year.  I  am  engaged  here  in  a  double  work, 
for  our  Church  has  assumed  the  task  of  providing  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  South  Alaska,  and  on  September  19th  we  began 
the  first  term  of  “McCabe  College,”  with  twenty-three  bright 
young  men  and  maidens.  I  have  just  closed  the  first  term  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  fifty,  and  the  prospects  for  next  year 
are  eheering.  A  noble,  native  granite  college  building  is  near¬ 
ing  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancv  1  at  March 
1st.  It  is  C>4  feet  by  45  feet,  and  js  two-stoned.  The  lower 
floor  will  contain  four  rooms  for  class  purposes,  a  if  1  e  upper 
story  will  be  the  chapel  and  Commencement  hall.  Bev.  J.  J. 
Walter,  superintendent  of  missions  in  Alaska,  is  now  East 
trying  to  interest  the  people  in  our  far-away  iSorthland.  The 
Church  Extension  Board  has  nobly  assisted  us  for  1900,  and 
j  so  has  the  Mission  Board;  hence  work  will  be  prosecuted  with 
more  heart  than  hitherto. 

Skagway  is  a  grand  city  for  only  two  years’  growth.  It  has 
already  eight  thousand  permanent  inhabitants,  and  its  citizens 
'  ars  as  cultured  and  refined  as  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Every 
known  Christian  denomination  has  its  organization,  and  we 
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Missions  y  Matters 


Alaska  Letter 


By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Larsen 

M.v  visit  to  San  Fran  Asc  o,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle  last  May  was  in  the  interest  of  our 
Mission  in  Alaska.  We  needed  two  men  for  the 
coast  and  means  for  their  support,  which  I,  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  my  ministerial  brethren,  was! 
able  to  secure.  The  l  ev.  F.  M.  Pickles  wasl 
placed  in  charge  of  June-u  an  1  Wrangell,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Leach  n  on  .  of  Skaguay  and 
Dyea. 

Returning  to  my  field  of  labor,  I  reached  Dyea 
June  11,  and  started  for  tbe  interior  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday.  The  trip  over  the  Cbilcoot  Pass 
was  anything  bul  pleasant,  the  mud  and  slush  in 
some  places  was  knee  deep,  and  the  terrible 
odor  of  the  many  horses  along  the  trail  was 
sickening.  The  climb  over  the  summit  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  at  that  time  of  the  year,  as  the 
snow  had  just  commenced  to  melt.  The  ice  on 
Long  and  Crater  Lakes  had  also  begun  to  break, 
so  that  travel  was  very  difficult  and  dangerous. 
/  t  the  foot  of  l  ong  Lake  I  had  to  wade  in  water 
over  my  knees. 

On  my  arrival  at  Lake  Linderman  the  next  day 
I  found  that  my  son  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nordvig 
had  our  boat  built  and  ready  for  departure. 
Linderman  was  a  live  and  busy  place;  thousands 
of  people  were  there  ready  to  start  for  the  Klon¬ 
dike  It  wi  s  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
many  boats  lying  along  the  beach,  while  again 
as  many  were  under  construction.  The  whole 
place  was  an  immense  shipyard.  Before  leaving 
we  held  service  in  our  Gospel  tent,  which  was  a 
season  of  refreshing.  God’s  protecting  care  was 
implored^  an  '  His  blessing  upon  the  work  I  was 
sent  to  dd. 

Having  fair  wild,  we  s.  'led  ov>  the  lake,  and 
•  soon  reached  th  >  lower  end,  w!  ^re  there  is  a 
portage  of  flirt  •  quarters  of  a  mile  and  <,  very 
dangerous  raoid.  We  unloaded  the  boat  and 
rope  ^  it  down  the  rapid.  We  had  to  carry  our 
goods,  consisting  of  1.800  pounds,  on  ,.ar  backs 
over  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett.  This  took  us 
all  night.  Our  outfits  were  again  placed  in  our 
little  craft.  After  having  a  few  hours  of  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  and  lunch,  we  started  on  our  way  down 
Lake  Bennett.  Here  we  had  to  row  all  the  way; 
but  it  was  no  task,  as  the  weather  was  mild  and 


oahn.  I],,,  scenery  .annul  and  oinantk.’  All  n 
ture  seemed  to  be  at  rest.  The  only  sound  to  b 
heard  was  the  splash  of  the  ot.r;  the  lake  wa 
like  a  mirror,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
sparingly  covered  with  fir  trees.  We  reached  tk 
foot  of  Lake  Bennett  Saturday  at  8  p.  m.,  andj 
Sunday  we  camped  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Narcs. 
where  we  held  sorvicq.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
\  ukoners  attended  the  services,  and  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  them. 

We  were  obliged  to  row  across  Lake  Tagish,; 
but  sailed  with  fair  wind  down  Lake-  Marah.  At 
night  we  camped  wherever  we  could'find  a  suit¬ 
able  place.  This  was  generally  a  sand  or  gravel 
beach.  My  son  named  our  camping  places  Boarf 
Point,  Bacon  Cove,  and  Mush  Harbor,  according 
to  the  substance  of  out-  bill  of  fare. 

WThen  we  came  to  Mile  Canyon  and  "White 
Horse  Rapids,  which  is  considered  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  place  on  the  trip,  the  pilots  asked  us  $25 
to  pilot  our  boat  through  the  rapids.  This  I 
could  not  afford  to  pay;  so  we  went  along  the 
bank  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  canyon  and 
rapids.  The  canyon  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  about 
seven  eighths  of  a  mile  long.  The  water  humps 
up  in  the  middle  and  runs  very  rapidly.  Below 
the  canyon  there  are  three  miles  of  bad  i  The 
river  is  very  rocky  leading  to  the  White  Horse 
Rapids.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
and  being  somewhat  of  a  boatman  my-  I  de¬ 
cided  to  pilot  my  own  boat.-.Hteturm.  .  &  the 

camp,  we  trimmed  the  boat  well,  unloaded  some 
of  the  goods,  and  covered  the  rest  with  canvas. 
Then,  with  a  prayerful  heart,  we  started  out  up¬ 
on  the  troubled  waters.  It  was  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten — the  deafening  roar  of  the 
swift  waters;  the  heaving  swell,  covering  s  with 
its  spray,  made  the  boat  rock,  dip,  and‘;shiver, 
filling  one  with  terror.  This  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  were  soon  safe  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids,  breathing  easily,  thankipg  God,  and 
taking  new  courage. 

Then  we  came  to  the  Thirty  Mile  River,  which 
is  also  very  dangerous,  because  e  many 


■Meals  are  from 
The  first,  thing  a 
a  place  where 
to  build  himself  a  log  cabin. 

Logs  cost  from 


o  do.  Along  the  beach  and  streets  are  seen  The  missionary  work  in  Alaska  u  quin  *  u 
ores  of  men  selling  their  outfits  in  order  to  get  everything  here  is  expensive,  ti.nt  ng 
money  to  take  them  home.  Sadness"  and  disap-1  costly,  and  provisions  aio  high, 
pointment  are  written  on  the  majority  of  faces;  $1.50  to  $2,  and  poor  at  that, 
they  have  not  found  what  they  hoped  for  or  ex-  missionary  must  do,  in  com  ng  ° 

Reefed  to  find.  While  hundreds  are  coming  every  he  is  to  remain,  is 
day,  hun'dreds  are  leaving,  sick,  disappointed,  This  costs  from  $200  to  $  • 

disgusted,  and  broke.  They  leave  for  home  or  $3  to  $5  apiece,  and  an  o  gt  >'  .ion 

Clothing  that  is  required  for  the  preservation 

of  life  and  health  is  expensive;  food  costs  four 
a  very  unhealthy  place,  being  built  gix  times  ag  much  as  in  the  States.  No  man 
on  swamp  land.  The  sanitary  condition  is  sim-  _  be  required  t0  g0  to  Alaska  to  preach  un¬ 
ply  horrible,  and  nothing  is  being  done  for  its  _  bg  ,g  well  pr0vided  for.  The^ -hardships  of 

improvement.  Its  morals  are  what  could  be  ex-  <>s*  ‘ are  enough,  without  the  anxiety  for 

pected  of  a  mining  camp  of  its  size.  Perfect  or-  h&  ghRll  eat  aad  “wherewith  htf  shall  be 

der  exists  on  Sunday;  everything  is  quiet,  all  the  " 
saloons,  stores,  qnd  sawmills  are  closed.  Money " 
is  not  as  plentiful  here  as  the  people  of  the 


other  promising  fields  of  the  trozen  north. 
Dawson  is 


men  for  the  interior 


sad  sight  to  see '  the  many 
river’s  banks,  broken  boats. 


rocks.  It  was  a 
Wrecks  along  the 
scores  of  spoiled  outfits,  and  discouraged  people 
Some  of  these  unfortunates  had  lost  all  they  had;j 
others  were  trying  to  dry  what  they  had  man¬ 
aged  to  save.  Quite  a  number  of  lives  have  been 
lost  here  this  year. 

We  got  through  safely,  and  we  soon  reached  j 
Lake  Lebarge.  Having  fair  wind,  we  sailed  all 
night.  In  the  morning  we  camped  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake;  but  we  were  obliged  to  break  camp  in  a 
few  hours  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes. 

One  hundred  and  forty  miles  down  Lewis  River 
we  came  to  the  Five  Finger  Rapids,  and  six  j 
miles  below  is  the  Rink  Rapids,  We  shot  the 
two  safely,  and  felt  very  much  relieved,  as  this 
practically  ended  the  dangerous  places  on  the 
trip.  Wre  soon  entered  the  great  Yukon  River. 
We  stopped  at'  Fort  Selkirk  over  Sunday,  at; 
which  place  we  held  service.  There  were  verj; 
few  w"  ite  people  here,  but  quite  a  number  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  at  that  time  out  hunting. 

We  made  the  trip  from  Lake  Linderman  to 
Dawson  City,  which  is  650  miles,  in  thirteen 
days,  including  two  Sundays.  We  met  with  no 
accidents  of  any  kind;  had  fine  weather  all  the, 
way.  The  only  thing  that  marred  our  pleasure 
was  the  mosquitoes:  Daw-'-  n  is  a  v^pnderful,  city 
of  tents,  with  but  a  very c few  cabins.  sjome 
large  frame  buildings  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  There  are  three  sawmills,  some  largp 
stores,  anil  a  great  number  of  restaurants.  Very 
little  work  is  being  'done  here,  and  wages  have 
dropped  from  $15  to  $10,  and  in  .some  cases  as 
low  as  $6,  per  day.  About  16,000  people  are 
camped  here.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  peo- 
,  pl0|  gpemlnelv  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what 


States  suppose.  I  stayed  in  Dawson  two  weeks, 
and  held  services  in  Pioneer  Hall.  This  hall  was 
generally  crowded,  and  conversions  occurred  at 
each  meeting.  The  last  Sunday  evening  eight 
arose  for  prayer.  Dawson  is  a  splendid  field  for 
mission  work,  and  I  would  like  to  have  remained 
there;  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  boundary  of  our 
Mission,  I  felt  that  my  duty  called  me  to  the 
American  side.  I  met  a  great  many  Methodist 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Our  meetings 
were  extremely  cosmopolitan.  The  Canadian 
Methodist  Church  is  sending  two  missionaries  in 
the  summer. 

There  are  a  great  many  Scandinavians  in  Daw¬ 
son.  I  held  meetings  for  them  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  organized  a  work  among  them,  and  placed 
O.  Hanson,  an  efficient  local  preacher  from  Port¬ 
land,  in  charge. 

July  13  I  left  Dawson  for  down  the. river.  J. 
E.  Clark,  M.D.,  from  Los  Angeles,  was  my  com¬ 
panion,  whose  geniality  I  g  eatly  enjoyed.  We 
had  a  very  pleasant  trip  drifting  and  sailing 
down  the  river.  The  trip  down  the  Yukon  flats 
is  rather  monotonous;  the  winding  river  and 
numerous  islands  make  it  difficult  to  keep  in  the 
channel.  Twice  we  stranded  ou  sand  bars,  but 
the  well-built  boat  stood  it  bravely.  We  stopped 
at  Forty  Mile,  Eagle  City,  and  Fort  Yukon.  We 
found  only  a  few  tents  and  some  real  estate  and 
mining  boomers. 

At  Circle  City  we  stayed  over  Sunday,  July  17, 
and  held  services  in  the  Custom  House.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended.  Quite  a  number  of 
Methodists  came  and  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  having  the  privilege  .of  attending  a  Methodist 
meeting  so  far  away  from  home.  Circle  City  is 
a  city  of  cabins,  and  was  a  lively  place  before  the 
Dawson  boom.  About  300  people  are  camped 
here.  At  the  .mines  we  need  a  missionary  as 
soon  as  possible. 

'  From  there  we  started  for  Rampart  City,  which 
is  at  present  the  most  important  place  on  the 
American  side.  We  arrived  here  July  23.  The 
city  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Yukon,  half  a 
mile  below  where  Munook  Creek  enters  the  Yukon. 
Munook  is  au  unpretentious  little  stream,  but  has 
si  ready  proved  tc  be  in  possession  of  consider¬ 
able  of-  the  yellow  metal.  It  has  a  number  of 
tributaries,  'which  are  st;.  tvs  claims.  Some 
300  people  are  camped  here.'  Tlieperare  two  stores 
and  four  salbons^  HereiL  pitched  the  Gospel 
tent  on  a  lot  I  had  pur  "  a  sea  for  the  Church, 
paying  for  the  property  Tty  subscriptions.  Dr. 
Clark  and  others  helped  in  building  the  frame 
for  the  tent,  and  Sunday,  July  31,  we  held  the 
first  service,  which  was  well  attended. 

Alaska  is,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come, 
a  great  field  for  mission  work.  The  blessed  Gos¬ 
pel  £  r  *t  be  preached  to  the  sick,  the  dying  must 
be  visited,  the  dead  must  be  buried,  the  despond¬ 
ent  and  bereaved  must  be  cheered,  and  churches 
must  be  built.  This  solemn  duty  rests  upon  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Methodists  should  not 
be  in  the  rear. 

.  . 


the  field  are 
what  he  shall 
clothed.” 

We  need  at  least  three 
next  year,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Church, 
through  the  Missionary  Society,  will  provide  for  j 

thFrom  herfl  leave  for  Saint  Michael  and  Dutch 
Harbor.  Finally,  J  will  visit  the  coast  w°rk  J* 
ready  established,  and  hopp  to  reach  home  the 
first  part  of  October. 

Rampart  City,  Alaska. 


A  Statement. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  to 
convey  to  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  its 
appropriations  for  the  year,  presented  them  through 
Bishop  Walden.  , 

The  appropriations  for  Alaska,  in  consequence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  action,  were  referred  to  the  General  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Bohrd  and  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  being  under  constitutional  obligation 
to  submit  its  “  Fields  of  labor  and  plans  of  work,  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society,”  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of 
plans  for  work  in  Alaska  was  made  and  presented,  with 
the  lists  of  appropriations.  We  explained  that  for  the 
two  contract  schools  in  Alaska,  we  have  expended  over 
$8,000  in  buildings  and  school  supplies  ;  that  our  plans 
had  been  based  on  the  promise  of  government  aid  ;  that 
when  the  General  Conference  decided  against  such  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  our 
church,  we  informed  the  depkrtment  at  Washington  that 
we  would  not  renew  the  contracts.  We  assured  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board  that  widespread  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  behalf  of  Alaska;  that  friends  all  over  the  country 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Society  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  this  field ;  that  we  have  several  thousand 
dollars  in  the  treasury  for  that  object  and  could  pledge  to 
make  a  reasonable  appropriation  annually  for  the  support 
of  missions  in  Alaska. 

We  respectfully  suggested  that  the  places  where  our 
missions  are  located  might  be  attached  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Conference  which  is  nearest,  and  that  a  preacher 
be  appointed  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  that 
though  the  native  population  is  small  at  Unalaska,  it  is 
an  important  port  and  is  frequented  by  many  trading 
vessels ;  that  both  at  Unalaska  and  at  Unga  we  have 
buildings  that  would  answer  a  good  purpose  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  chapel,  or  a  sifiall  school.  We  earnestly  appealed 
to  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  adopt  the 
work  and  approve  of  our  making  an  appropriation  to 
carry  it  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  contract  schools  was  abso¬ 
lute.  The  following  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

“  Whereas,  The  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  sec¬ 
tarian  purposes  by  the  National  Government  is  not  only 
wrong  in  principle,  but  a  violation  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  there¬ 
fore, 

“  Resolved.  That  this  General  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church  requests  the  missionary  societies 
working  under  its  sanction  or  control,  to  decline  to  make 
application  to,  or  receive  from  the  National  Government, 
any  money  for  educational  work  among  the  Indians.” 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
was  then  pending  in  Congress  was  also  unanimously 
endorsed.  The  Amendment  provides  :  — 

“  That  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise,  or  use 
its  property  or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation, 
or  authorized  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  aiding  by  appropriation,  paymeut  for  services,  expen- 
ses.^or  otherwise,  any  church,  religious  denomination  or 
religious  society,  or  any  institution,  society  or  undertak¬ 
ing  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  control.” 
v 


The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  entered  upon 
mission  work  in  this  territory  under  the  impression  that 
the  Aleutian  Islands  had  been  assigned  to  the  Methodist 
church  in  fraternal  conference,  and  that  we  were  carrying 
out  the  wish  of  the  church. 

United  States  law  has  little  authority  in  Alaska.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  under  the  control  by  lease,  of  a  great 
commercial  company.  If  we  were  not  under  obligation  to 
work  under  the  authority  of  the  Missionary  Society,  we 
are  informed  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau, 
who  has  recently  visited  Alaska,  and  by  others  acquainted 
with  the  field,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  our  Society  to  successfully  carry  on  a  school  or  mis¬ 
sion  without  the  moral  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  or  the  church. 

Members  of  the  Alaskan  and  Indian  Bureaus,  and  in¬ 
terested  friends  from  Washington  and  Baltimore,  joined  us  1 
(Mrs.  Davis  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary)  in  our  cop- 
ference  with  the  Missionary  Board,  and  these  ladies  sub¬ 
mitted  their  earnest  arguments  with  ours  in  behalf  of  i 
the  petition. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  the  next  day  by 
the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Bishop  Merrill 
representing  the  committee,  presented  the  report  as 
follows : 

“  Your  committee  on  new  work  beg  to  report  that  after 
an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  station  in  Alaska,  we  gave  the  matter  careful 
consideration,  and,  while  we  fully  appreciate  the  good 
purpose  of  the  Society  in  seeking  to  establish  a  work  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  yet  although  without  our  assistance  | 
they  cannot  go  forward  with  this  work,  we  cannot  see  our 
way  clear  at  this  time  to  establishing  a  mission  there, 
especially  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population 
acce-sible  in  said  islands  and  the  occupancy  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Alaska  by  other  evangelical  churches.” 

The  committee  which  brought  in  this  report  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Bishops  Merril,  Walden  and  Ninde;  Rev.  Drs.  ' 
M.  S.  Hard,  J.  F.  Chaffee,  G  C.  Wilding,  M.  D.  C.  Craw¬ 
ford  ;  Hon.  Alden  Speare  and  Hon  E.  L.  Dobbins. 

Supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  inaugurated 
in  Unalaska,  until  next  July,  were  sent  late  last  summer; 
hence,  the  work  for  the  present  will  not  suffer.  We  are 
advised  that  the  government  will  probably  provide  a 
school  building  in  the  spring,  and  in  that  case  Rev.  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  school  and  mis-  I 
sion  has  signified  his  intention  to  remain  in  charge  of 
the  government  school.  This  will  continue  the  work 
under  the  same  favorable  auspices  for  the  people  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  while  our  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  as  we  had  planned 
it,  is  great,  we  will  be  obliged  to  be  content  with  this 
arrangement.  The  committee  however  is  in  conference 
vNth  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  of  the  church,  in 
the  hope  that  a  practicable  plan  will  be  found  for  contin¬ 
uing  the  work  in  Alaska.  The  amount  of  the  special 
fund  which  remains  unexpended  will  be  held  by  the 
treasurer  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  which  alone  has  the  authority  to  appropriate! 
moneys.  It  is  possible  the  way  may  open  with  the  ap-  I 
proval  of  the  church  to  renew  the  work  in  Alaska  in  a 
form  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 

Eliza  G.  Davis, 

Elizabeth  L.  Rust,  * 

Committee.  j 
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76  woman’s  home  missionary  society. 


grave  makes  sacred  the  soil  of  Unga,  she  said,  “I  want  to  transfer  my  gift,  and 
wjjl  add  $400  to  it  for  a  little  missionary  cottage  where  Mrs.  Carr  is  buried.  I 
want  it  named  for  my  daughter  who  is  in  heaven.”  It  has  been  learned  that  a 
suitable  cottage  and  furnishing  will  cost  about  $1,100.  A  voluntary  offering  of 
another  $100  is  promised  by  this  same  lady.  Who  will  volunteer  the  offering  of 
the  other  $Joo  or  any  part  of  it  ? 

Kaith  and  Works  Prevail. 

Rejoice!  Our  Caleb  and  Joshua  have  taken  possession  of  the  long  “prom¬ 
ised  land.”  Late  in  July,  word  came  that  our  teachers  had  received  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment.  Although  too  late  for  the  buildings  to  be  sent,  with  com¬ 
mendable  courage,  not  knowing  if  they  would  find  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  on 
the  6th  of  September  they  left  San  Francisco  for  Alaska, — Prof.  John  A.  Tuck 
for  Unalaska,  and  Rev.  John  H,  Carr  for  Unga,  his  old  field  of  labor. 

Capt.  Charles  Goodall,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  “elect  men”  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  kindly  consented  to  act  for  the  Society  in  the  purchase  of  fur¬ 
nishings  for  a  temporary  home  at  Unalaska,  and  for  school  requisites,  the  latter 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Government.  He  will  also  attend  to  the  shipping  and 
erection  of  the  new  Home,  to  be  ready  in  the  Spring.  For  all  this  gratuitous 
service  the  Society  is  under  great  obligations  to  Capt.  Goodall. 

We  confess  to  some  degree  of  anxiety  to  learn  how  our  teacher  at  Unalas¬ 
ka  would  be  received  by  the  Greek  priest.  The  following  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  Prof.  Tuck  dispels  all  fear  in  this  direction.  Under  date  of  Oct. 
8th  he  writes :  “We  have  been  at  our  work  two  weeks  and  believe  we  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  good  success.  It  looks  as  if  we  should  have  all  the  girls  we  can  accom¬ 
modate  and  may  have  to  teach  in  two  divisions.  .  .  .  Our  most  advanced  pupils, 
young  ladies,  read  in  the  Second  Reader  and  have  never  heard  of  Geography. 
By  some  misunderstanding,  the  report  has  been  spread  abroad  that  the  school 
is  for  girls  only.  We  shall  take  no  pains  to  contradict  this,  as  there  are  girls 
enough  to  fill  all  our  seats  twice  over.  One  reason  for  our  finding  it  so  easy  to 
get  the  girls  to  attend  is,  that  the  Greek  teacher  has  behaved  so,  that  few  of  the 
people  will  send  their  girls  to  his  school.  I  presume  they  would  not  come  to 
me  if  it  was  not  for  Mrs.  Tuck’s  being  in  the  school-room  much  of  the  time. 
More  than  half  of  our  pupils  are  grand-children  of  the  former  priest,  and  are  the 
aristocracy  of  the  place.  .  .  .  It  is  not  an  ill  fortune  that  makes  this  so,  as  it 
gives  a  sort  of  caste  to  the  school  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  in  the  low¬ 
er  grade  girls  when  they  know  it  has  the  approval  of  the  “blue  bloods.”  Near¬ 
ly  all  understand  the  simple  language  that  we  use,  but  as  yet  will  talk  but  little 
in  English.  The  priest  will  not  allow  it  spoken,  when  possible  to  prevent  it.  .  . 
They  are  very  fond  of  music  and  take  to  needlework  very  readily.  Mrs.' Tuck 
teaches  them  some  Kindergarten  work  in  the  forenoon  and  has  them  all  in  a 
sewing  class  the  last  40  minutes  of  the  day.” 

Oct.  nth. — We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  visitors  to-day,  all  of  whom 
seem  much  interested.  Capt.  Plague  of  the  “Dora”  has  been  in  twice  and  was 
quite  enthusiastic  over  what  he  saw.  He  said  he  would  not  have  believed  such 
progress  could  have  been  made  if  he  had  not  seen  it  himself.” 

Oct.  15th.  “Our  school  is  full  and  there  are  two  more  than  we  have  desks 
for.?.  .  .  The  priest  called  to  have  his  two  daughters  admitted.  .  .  .  The 
news  that  a  school  has  been  opened  here  has  quickly  spread.  One  girl  has  been 
sent  from  St.  Michael,  600  miles  north  of  us.  You  may  think  we  are  praising 
ourselves  in  speaking  so  much  of  the  favorable  opening  we  have  found,  but  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  owing  to  nothing  we  have  done.  It  is  a  seemingly  providential 
condition  of  things  we  found  ready  to  our  hand.” 

Oct.  3rd,  Mr.  Carr  writes  from  Unga:  “I  arrived  here  yesterday,  at  3 
P.  M.  Will  begin  school  to-morrowy  Found  all  my  household  effects,  books, 
etc.,  in  good  ccmdition.  .  .  .  Every  one  seemed  glad  to  see  me  back.  Am  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  prospect.  There  wiil  be  four  or  five  white  men’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  school,  and  three  or  four  married  women,  two  of  whom  were  my 
former  pupils.”  £Of  this  brother,  a  gentleman  writes,  “Mr.  Carr  takes  the  front 
rank,  as  a  man,  a  missionary,  a  business  man.”l 
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